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INTRODUCTION 


At a time when the entire world is embroiled in war or 
the disorder attendant upon war, every man strives to find 
an anchorage. He searches for standards of eternal validity 
and tries to discover ways and means of realizing his ideals. 
In America, as in all free countries, such search for perma¬ 
nent values will always be one of man’s most engrossing 
and solemn preoccupations. Most of us would undoubtedly 
agree that the goals of human endeavor should include: 
universal peace among nations; domestic order and tran¬ 
quillity; a definite area of free speech, free assembly, free 
exercise of religion; social security; unbiased courts to settle 
disputes among men; harmonious relations in the economic 

° Tvi and an effic ! erit ^ministration of government. 

Differences of opinion in regard to the proper methods and 
procedures for the attainment of the ends agreed upon are 
considered necessary and inevitable in normal times. But 
these are not normal times. These are times of crisis and the 
time factor is of pressing importance. If we are to preserve 
the gains already made and to continue on the path already 
marked out, we must act quickly and yet wisely. 

, 1lie l tkat the ess ays in this volume will assist 
the task °1 cho . osm g the methods best adapted to the 

volum? 6 ?^ th Q a !?l indl . cated ab °ve. In a companion 
> certa . ln t Swedish writers have told the story of 

8 S ? C1 ?1 institutions. Extraordinary progress has 

owe Tth m u th 5 Solutlo , n of the Problems of public health, 

and hnm»n unemployment, adult education, 

achievpd T ?^ 6 ter ' ®, ut none °1 bl lese ends could have been 

fieldf^f ® SS equal Process had also been made in the 
fields of government and economics 
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Since it is essential to the national welfare that all parts 
of the national program be integrated with each other and 
be informed with the same spirit of cooperation, it has 
seemed appropriate to those who planned this volume to 
present in it some aspects of the story of Swedish economic 
and political progress, as an accompaniment to the descrip¬ 
tion and analysis of her social institutions. Here, then, we 
may learn of the methods used in Sweden to conserve her 
forest resources, manage her steel production, organize her 
agricultural life, provide for a rational system of retail dis¬ 
tribution, preserve industrial peace, and fit the national 
budget to the economic and social needs of the people. _ 
Originally prepared for The Royal Swedish Commission 
to the New York World’s Fair in 1939, these essays do not 
reveal the measures taken by Sweden, since the new World 
War began, to protect herself from foreign aggression and 
to safeguard her independence. To some extent Sweden has 
been spared, thanks partly to her physical isolation and 
partly to other considerations over which she has had no 
control. But, it needs to be emphasized, Sweden is still in¬ 
dependent, neutral, strongly prepared, and fully determined 
not to allow herself to be deprived of her rights by. foreign 
powers. She has sacrificed no important democratic prin¬ 
ciple and she has demonstrated that a free people, bv dis¬ 
ciplining themselves, can maintain their free institutions in 
the face of the most powerful threats to national security. 

Roy V. Peel 

Professor of Ciovernment 

Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 
June, 1941 


FOREWORD 


As explained in the Foreword to “Social Welfare in 
Sweden,” a companion volume to this, The Royal Swedish 
Commission to the New York World’s Fair, 1939, decided to 
tell the story of Sweden’s progress in words as well as in 
displays. A series of booklets, each one dealing with a 
special topic, was therefore projected. With the original 
publisher’s permission some of the articles written by 
Swedish experts for the May, 1938, issue of “The Annals of 
The American Academy of Political and Social Science” 
were reprinted and, with some exceptions and one addition, 
they are now grouped for library use in a separate volume 
under the title of “Social Welfare.” 

The members of the Commission also felt that the main 
sources of Swedish wealth, without which no social welfare 
measures would have been possible, should also be ex¬ 
plained and as those topics had fallen outside the scope of 
the special Sweden issue of “The Annals” new texts were 
provided. These sources are, in brief, the forests, the arable 
soil and the mines, all difficult to exploit, but nevertheless 
bountiful, once their secrets have been mastered. It is on 
these primary materials that Sweden’s principal foreign 
trade has been based and from these same materials the 
owedish engineers, inventors and technicians have been able 
o obtain many of the substitute products which now sustain 
the Swedish people in their isolation behind the double 
blockade. If before this war is over the United States should 
run short of some of its customary raw materials, it may 
iscover useful experience in Sweden. On the burning issue 
t labor relations the United States may also find light in 
weden. The first booklet in this volume, that by the late 


Sigfrid Hansson, brother of the Prime Minister and at the 
time of his death Director of the Social Welfare Board of 
the Government, explains the fundamental reason why 
Sweden in recent years has been spared the curse of strikes. 

The Royal Commission is grateful to Professor Peel for 
his Introduction. As a member of the field staff of the 
Institute of Public Administration he recently spent two 
years in Sweden for special research work and thus had an 
opportunity to observe at first hand the Swedish system at 

work. 

Naboth Hedin 

Chairman, Committee on Publications 


New York 
June, 1941 
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Confederation of Swedish Trade Unions) for many 
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movement. 


Introduction 

In few countries have employers and workers ma¬ 
naged to create so wide-spread, stable and influential 
organizations as in Sweden. Perhaps it had better be 
left unsaid, how much this depends on a specially de¬ 
veloped ability for organizing and a stronger feeling of 
belonging together that the Swedish people are assumed 
to possess. A keen and critical observer, leader for the 
great emigration investigation of the beginning of the 
century, Professor Gustav S. Sundbarg, has, however, 
found it possible to state that a highly developed or¬ 
ganization ability is a characteristic trait of Swedish 
people. “If”, he says, "anyone doubts the Swedish orga¬ 
nizing ability, then let us consider the past and remind 
ourselves of the creation of the model Swedish admi¬ 
nistration of government earlier than in any other 
country. In our days, the same phenomenon has been ex¬ 
hibited, in greatest degree, in the social welfare sphere. 
In spite of the fact that our people are so little advan¬ 
ced industrially 1 , the Swedish social democracy is said 

-rhls remark refers to the beginning of the twentieth century. 
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to be the best organized to be found. The same thing 
can also be said about the Swedish employers’ associa- 
-ions .” 2 

As far as social organization is concerned, harmony 
and solidarity should be considered as integrated with 
the capacity for organization. And an expression of 
them is to be found in the personal willingness to sac¬ 
rifice and the willingness to subordinate individual 
interests to the common interest. These moral traits 
are as characteristic of the Swedish employers as of 
the workers and have truly, in great degree, conferred 
upon the organizations in both camps their permanence 

and strength. 


* Gustav SundbSrg: Dot svenska folklynnet. Aforlsmer. Emlgratlona- 
utrednlngen. Appendix XVI, pp. 68-69. Stockholm, 1911. 


§ 1. Bases for the Development of the System 

OF ORGANIZATION 

Both the trade unions and the employers’ organiza¬ 
tions are in Sweden the product of recent times. The 
structural, social and economic bases for their existence 
were created relatively late. The trade union movement 
traces its origin back to the latter part of the 1870’s, 
and the modern employers’ organization has been in 
existence only about four decades. 

When the first trade unions were formed, the Swedish 
people were still, to a great degree, an agricultural 
people. Not quite one fifth of the population at this 
time made their living in industry and mining. The 
number of factory workers was estimated to be only 
a little more than 50,000 and within the trades only 
30,000 workers, in round numbers, were engaged. But 
the industrial revolution, aided and encouraged by free 
competition, soon created favourable conditions for a 
modern system of organization. The employers delayed 
as long as possible with their initial plans in this re¬ 
gard. They retained in part their old, patriarchal ideas 
and were as unwilling to give up some of their independ- 
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ence to their own equals as to let go of their traditional 
rule over the laborers. 

Therefore, when the latter began to organize and to 
make demands for a share in deciding on conditions of 
labor, sharp opposition resulted. Many employers could 
not reconcile themselves to the thought that their work¬ 
ers should be allowed to make their wishes and demands 
effective through joint action. They quite simply for¬ 
bade their workers to organize themselves in trade 
unions, and when the refusal was defied, they resorted 
to discharging workers, to ejection of workers from 
houses allotted to them, and to all other types of an¬ 
noyances. 


§ 2. The Struggle for the Right of 

Association 

The right of association became a dangerous explosive 
in Swedish society. Workers took great risks and con¬ 
tributed heavy personal sacrifices in the struggle for 
this civic freedom and right. Among the employers were 
found some, who in entire seriousness indicated that 
they, through regard for their employees’ welfare, were 
obliged to try to prevent them from yielding to the 
trade unions and as a consequence to the power of a 

social movement destructive to society. 

The conflicts for the right of association culminated 
in the end of the 1890’s. The employers got the upper 
hand. The workers were defeated, but rose soon again, 
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encouraged and supported by a public opinion that had 
reacted powerfully against the infringement of rights. 
The temporary victory of the employers, to cite a histo¬ 
rian 3 of the Swedish Employers’ Federation, closely 
resembled a Pyrrhic victory. In this degree it taught 
a lesson and helped to convince the employers that it 
would in the future be wise to respect the right of 
association and for their own part to make use of the 
same right in order to erect their own organization 
against the workers. 

Since that time there has certainly been no lack of 
conflicts concerning the right of association on the 
Swedish labor market, but they have become more and 
more unusual and are looked upon as anachronisms 
from a period long since past. The right of association 
has for more than three decades been acknowledged de 
facto in Swedish democratic society as one of its founda¬ 
tion pillars. De jure, the acknowledgement was made 
first in collective agreements and later also in law. 4 
With the acknowledgment of the right of association 
as a self-evident consequence there has followed an ac¬ 
knowledgement of the right of negotiation and this in 
its turn has led to the more widespread use of the re¬ 
gulation of conditions of labor by collective agreements 
between employers or their organizations and trade 
unions (local trade unions and trade-union federations). 

Carl Hallendorf: Svenska arbetsglvorefttrenlngen 1002—1007, p. 17. 
Stockholm, 1927. 

Law on the right of association and negotiation of September 11, 1936. 
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§ 3. Organization of the Workers and of 

Salaried Employers 

The development and consolidation of the Swedish 
trade union movement was in high degree aided by 
the unity in race, language and religion, that charac¬ 
terizes the Swedish people. In the case of political view 
points, the Swedish labor movement has also been, on 
the whole, in agreement. The political oppositions have 
in any case not been of enough importance to threaten 
at all seriously the unity of the labor movement. At¬ 
tempts to win the workers for revolutionary-syndicalist 
and anarchic-socialist ideas have been about as unpro¬ 
fitable as the efforts to convert them to join the com¬ 
munistic or half-communistic parties 5 . 

The combination of local trade unions in national 
unions (so-called trade-union federations) began toward 
the close of the 1880’s and continued in rapid tempo 
throughout the following decade. Then it was prin¬ 
cipally workers trained for the crafts, who organized, 
with the result that the old craft divisions became in 
the main the organization divisions. In 1898 the Swedish 


* The Syndicalist organization that was founded In 1910 on French and 
American models. (I. W. W.) has only approximately 30,000 members, 
and the Communist groups have maintained themselves at about the 
same level. The Swedish Communistic party (section of the Communist 
International), reported as 1st membership, October 1, 193S, 20,105. The 
Socialistic party, (formerly Lenlnlstlc, now Trotzkyist) was said at the 
same time to have had 15,200 members. In comparison, It should be 
mentioned that of the Social Democratic party’s 400,000 members, about 
three-fourths are trade union members. (See further: Slgfrld Hansson: 
ArbetorrBrelsen 1 Sverige, 5th edition, Stockholm, 1938). 
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Confederation of Trade Unions 6 was organized as a 
federation or organization of the trade-union federa¬ 
tions. Its task was essentially to support the trade 
unions and trade-union federations during so-called de¬ 
fense fonflicts, i.e. conflicts over the right of associa¬ 
tion, and over lock-outs put into effect by employers 
and employers’ organizations. Gradually, as industrial 
development continued, it became more and more neces¬ 
sary to reorganize the trade federations from craft- and 
trade-unions to industrial unions. The industrially or¬ 
ganized employers’ associations and consequently as a 
result, the more and more centralized negotiatious con¬ 
cerning agreements also helped to bring about such a 
reform. Although in the beginning the reform ran into 
rather strong opposition on the part of the craft-trained 
workers, gradually it has been adopted so that about 
<5 °/o of all the workers organized in the confederation 
are now organized in consonance with the principle of 
industrial unionism. 

It was not only among the employers that the trade 
unions in the beginning were greeted with mistrust and 


Translator's note: the Q uestlon of nomenclature Is a little confusing, 
ollowing American labor terms, it is quite possible to call the »trade- 
unlon federation* a national union, and the ^Confederation of Trade- 
Unions* the Swedish Federation of Labor. The term for coercive measu¬ 
res, strldfi&tgttrdcr, has been variously translated as direct actions, 
hostile actions, and coercive measures. The translation of paragraph 23 
0 the constitution of the Swedish Employers* Federation and of para¬ 
graph 7 of the constitution of the Swedish Confederation of Trade- 
nlons has been secured from the report of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Labor on Industrial Relations in Sweden. The translation of 
e as c Agreement given in the Appendix was supplied by the Swedish 
employers’ Federation. — Ebba Dalln, translator. 
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antipathy. Even among workers opposition arose that 
was not easy to overcome. The religiously minded work¬ 
ers were in general either inimical in their attitude 
toward an association with socialistic tendencies, or else 
they remained critically expectant. This psychological 
opposition gave way gradually, however, and by 1907— 
1908, the number of trade-union members had increased 
to 200,000. The general strike of 1909 and the lock-outs 
in connection with it resulted in the failure of many 
unions, and large groups of members were dispersed. 
Then came the World War and the resulting difficult 
economic crisis, all little designed to encourage the 
growth and development of the labor organizations. At 
the close of the war, the number of members in trade 
unions, however, had increased, approximately, to 
300,000. Since that time a tremendous increase has taken 
place, in spite of the extensive unemployment that has 
periodically occurred and whose similar occurrence in 
other countries almost without exception has caused 
serious losses of membership in trade unions. 

In 1938 the membership in Swedish trade unions 7 was 
calculated to be about one million. Of this number 
890,000 were affiliated with the Confederation of Trade 
Unions, which consisted of 42 trade-union federations, 
which together consisted of 7,350 local trade unions. 

Only a few trade-union federations are outside this 

i in the term »trade union members* has been Included all types of 
employees who have organized In Interest or pressure groups, even 
those who do not themselves use the term, as for example, some groups 
of non-manual workers. 
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central organization, for example, the locomotive en¬ 
gineers, and the customs officials. In addition, there 
are the syndicalists and certain unions and associations 
that consist of non-manual or white-collar workers, i.e. 
the professional-technical-clerical personnel with posi¬ 
tions as officers and assistants in public or private 
service. (These salaried employees are in Swedisli refer¬ 
red to simply as “the employed”.) 

The salaried employees have their own national or¬ 
ganizations (i.e. corresponding to the Confederation ol’ 
Trade Unions). Their central organization (called Da* 
co) thus includes engineers, foremen, ship officers, bank 
personnel, office workers, clerks, etc., employed in pri¬ 
vate service. This organization was founded in 1931 and 
now has 50,000 members. An organization correspond¬ 
ing to Daco is the Civil Service Employees’ Central 
Organization (TCO), which counts 40,000 members 
among elementary school teachers, policemen and cer¬ 
tain other employees in the service of communities. Even 
the government civil service workers are organized in 
associations that try to promote the wage interests of 
their members. 

§ 4. The Employers’ Organizations 

The Swedish employers’ organizations are in general 
more recent than the corresponding combinations on the 
workers’ part, Neither do they, as a rule, cover as much 
territory as the latter. The consolidation in the Swedish 
Employers’ Federation, which corresponds to the Fede- 
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ration of Labor, concerns mainly industry proper. Agri¬ 
culture, the greater portion of handicrafts, commerce 
and communication are represented by independent em¬ 
ployers’ organizations. 

The Swedish Employers’ Federation was formed in 
1902. It consists, like the Confederation of Trade Unions, 
of associations representing different crafts and in¬ 
dustries, for example the book-binding trade, the build¬ 
ing trade, the iron works industry, the paper pulp 
industry, the textile industry, the mechanical shop in¬ 
dustry, mining, the glass industry etc. In 1938 these 
associations were nearly 10 in number. Together they 
had 5,100 members, who employed 400,000 workers. 

Aside from the Swedish Employers’ Federation, there 
exist several associations and federations. Among them 
may be mentioned the Swedish Ship Owners’ Associa¬ 
tion with about 170 members, employing around 12,000 
workers and officers, also the Swedish Agricultural 
Employers’ Association, with which about 2,550 em¬ 
ployers are affiliated, employing, in round numbers, 
some 30,000 workers. 

The three organizations named above cooperate and 
for that purpose have created the Swedish Employers 
Associations’ Advisory Council 8 . The Swedish Employ¬ 
ers’ Federation has also organized cooperation with 
the rather new employers’ organization in commerce, 
the Merchants’ Guarantee Association. 

In addition special mention should be made of the 
Swedish Railroad Employers’ Association, that com- 
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prises some 80 railroads under private ownership with 
about 20,000 employed. 

The 'Newspaper Employers' Association represent¬ 
ing 141 newspapers with 5,700 employed, also stands 
outside of the Swedish Employers’ Federation. This 
condition also exists for the employers’ organizations 
within the hotel and restaurant branches and within 
the handicrafts. 

A number of the larger municipalities have formed 
an organization, whose purpose is to give aid in con¬ 
nection with negotiations concerning collective agree¬ 
ments and related problems. This association is not 
an employers’ association in the usual meaning, how¬ 
ever. It has therefore not been acknowledged to possess 
any disciplinary capacity toward the municipalities at¬ 
tached to it and neither does it grant damages for a 
strike. Some 60 municipalities are members and have 
about 22,500 persons in their employ. 

§ 5. Partial Description of Character 

In the introduction mention has already been made 
of the comparatively great extension of the Swedish em¬ 
ployers’ and workers’ associations and—if one may 
express oneself in this fashion—their physical strength, 
by T'hich is meant their stability, homogeneity and mat¬ 
erial resources. The last characteristic stands, especially 
as far as the workers’ organizations are concerned, nat- 
uially in direct relation to the members’ willingness to 
sacrifice and to make economic contributions. The wil- 
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liugness to make economic and other sacrifices for the 
common good in the trade unions is undoubtedly equally 
well developed among practically all members, without 
regard to the trade or occupation to which they belong. 
It is in the Swedish workers’ soul that one should belong 
to the trade union and to pay without complaint the 
dues that are found necessary for the relief activity, 
in which solidarity must be anchored. Naturally it can 
happen that this strong feeling for the union is based, 
for many individuals—perhaps the majority—on a self¬ 
ish speculation concerning wage policy and in a desire 
to gain security against the risks of unemployment due 

to labor conflicts or to lack of work. 

If it can be said then, that the willingness to sacrifice 

is equally great with all, it must on the other hand be 
stated that in regard to ability there exists an im¬ 
portant difference between different labor groups. It 
is obvious that the agricultural laborers and the women 
workers as a whole, for example, have smaller resources 
to call upon than, for example, the building workers 
and the typographical workers. The union dues must 
therefore vary quite a good deal and from this it follows 
that the different trade unions are very differently 
prepared, from an economic point of view. While the 
dues in the agricultural workers’ union for 1938 amount¬ 
ed only to Kr. 30.—, the amount for the typographical 
union was about Kr. 145.-. On December 1937, the net 
worth in the agricultural labor union was Kr. 29.68 
per member; in the typographical union it was not less 
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tlian Kr. 542.G9 per member. The Confederation of 
Trade Unions and its affiliated member unions owned 
together, in round numbers, 125 million Kronor, a very 
large fortune estimated according to Swedish con¬ 
ditions. 

The so-called white-collar workers’ unions have not 
in the same degree as the other unions placed weight 
on the aim of creating a relief activity for strikes and 
lock-outs. The dues are therefore comparatively modest. 
Several of these unions do not on the whole count on 
having to meet situations when it would become neces¬ 
sary to give their members economic support because 
of disagreements with employers. 

Equally comparable information concerning employ¬ 
ers 7 organizations cannot be given. In these associations 
the membership dues dot not have the same significance 
as in labor organizations. The basis for the amount of 
dues that the employers pay to the Swedish Employers* 
Federation is the number of the workers employed in 
that branch of the activity for which the membership 
in the organization applies. Dues are Kr. 20.— per year 
for each adult male worker and for women and workers 
under 18 years of age, the dues are Kr. 10.— per year. 

hese payments include the insurance premium for 
strikes and lock-outs, which are compulsory with mem¬ 
bership i n the association. To the extent that the means 
that come in as dues are not used for administrative 
costs, they are transferred to a fund, out of which in¬ 
demnity is paid for strikes and lock-outs according to 
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the above mentioned rules. The size of the fund went 
up in 1938 to 25 million Kronor in round numbers. Mem¬ 
bers are in addition responsible for leaving security 
with the federation for the fulfilment of their obliga¬ 
tions under the by-laws; this is done by giving written 
guaranties for a sum, the amount of which is based on 

O 7 

the number of workers, usually Kr. 200.— for each adult 
male worker and Kr. 100.— for each woman worker 
and for each worker under 18 years of age. 

A characteristic that is common to both the workers’ 
organizations and to the employers’ associations is their 
marked sense of method, order and system. They make 
a serious effort to prepare thoroughly whatever they 
intend to undertake. Improvisations are unusual. Sel¬ 
dom has it happened that strikes or lock-outs have been 
entered upon in desperation. The careful preparation 
and the self-conscious planning are undoubtedly suitable 
for the encouragement of attempts at peaceful settle¬ 
ment. But if the parties do not succeed in reaching 
positive results through negotiations, they then rely 
upon the excellent harmony among the members and 
upon the organization’s economic resources. Therefore, 
they take the conflict equably and after it has begun, 
it often takes a long time to bring it to a conclusion 

again. 

With the growth and development of the system of 
organization, the parties both independently and in 
cooperation have more and more made efforts to avoid 
strikes and lock-outs. This has happened in their own 


well-understood interests but also, undoubtedly, with 
consideration for the common good. In order, if possible, 
to prevent the giving of notice for the termination of 
collective agreements and with the therewith connected 
risks for labor peace, it has become more usual that 
the parties engage in preliminary negotiations with 
each other, through which attempts are made, often 
with good results, to adjust, supplement and prolong 
the agreements. It has also been possible many times 
in this way to give new contents to the agreements. 

§ 6. Duties of the Leadership 
The last mentioned characteristic and the implied 
development connected with the relations between the 
organizations should be seen in the light of the cen¬ 
tralisation of leadership and of administration that has 
been effected. 

In this case there is a certain difference between the 
Confederation of Trade Unions and the great, leading 
Employers’ Federation. The Board of Directors of the 
latter and the Committee of Delegates, respectively, 
"hen the adoption of coercive measures and the ending 
of collective agreements are concerned, have been armed 
"nth more far-reaching powers than the secretariat and 
general council respectively of the Confederation of 
rade Unions. The difference, however, has with the 
years, become more formal than real in nature. 

« a strike is threatened or has broken out in some 
enterprise, that is attached to the Swedish Employers’ 
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Federation, the enterprise should immediately give no¬ 
tice of it to the Federations’ board, which is obliged 
to give the employer all the help that can be required 
to end the conflict. If such an enterprise wishes to 
effect a lock-out against its workers, then this decision 
must be reported to the board of that trade or local 
organization through which the enterprise is joined with 
the association. The board of the organization sends the 
notice to the board of the Employers’ Federation, which 
in its turn decides, whether or not the lock-out may be 
adopted with the Federation’s support. The same con¬ 
dition holds good, if an trade or local organization join¬ 
ed to the Federation wishes to take some coercive ac¬ 
tion. If the Federation’s board refuses its consent to 
a lock-out, the question can be referred to the Federa¬ 
tion’s delegates, where the decision for lock-out may 

be made with 2/3 majority vote. 

Especial interest is offered by the following regula¬ 
tions in the by-laws of the Swedish Employer’s Federa- 


tion (§ 23): 

“Should an associate or member of the Federation 
wish to enter into a collective agreement with a trade- 
union, trade-union federation, or other labor organiza¬ 
tion, the draft agreement shall be submitted to the 
board of the Federation and no such agreement shall 
be concluded without the approval of the board. The 
board may also, after consulting the trade or local 
association concerned, issue instructions regarding the 
application of a collective agreement, as well as regaid 
ing working conditions not regulated by such an agree 

collective agreement entered into by an associate 


or a member of the Federation and a trade union or 
a trade-union federation shall include a stipulation to 
the effect that the employer shall have the right to 
engage and dismiss workers at his own discretion, to 
lead and allot work, and to employ workers belonging 
to any labor union or unorganized workers. 

An employer who in any capacity has joined the 
Federation shall be forbidden during a strike or lock¬ 
out against the decision of the board, to provide work 
directly or indirectly for workers who are on strike or 
who are locked-out or otherwise involved in the conflict 
or to support them in any other way; and it shall rest 
with the board to take the necessary steps for rendering 
possible compliance with these regulations. 

Any associate offending or evading any of the stipula¬ 
tions contained in this section, or any special instruc¬ 
tions issued on the strength thereof, shall be held liable 
or damages, if his offense may be deemed to have been 

intentional.” 

To the provisions in the 2nd section of the paragraph 
we will return later. 

Within the trade union movement, the center of grav¬ 
ity has rested on the trade-union federation as far as 
"age movements and strikes are concerned. The Con¬ 
federation of Trade Unions plays, as before mentioned, 
the rdle of a reinsurance institute with regard to the 
so-called defence conflicts, that is to say, lock-outs and 
strikes, that are taken in order to prevent attacks on 
the right of association, and attempts to reduce wages. 
Formally then, the responsibility which the Confedera¬ 
tion’s leadership has toward the trade-union federa¬ 
tions’ wage movements and labor conflicts is consider*- 
limited. The centralisation in the trade union move- 
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ment has consequently found the strongest expression 
in the trade-union federations. 

According to the by-laws in effect for the majority 
of them and the usage that has developed, their boards 
have in the final analysis the right of decision on wage 
movements, strikes and other coercive measures as well 
as on collective agreements. The initiative for the adop¬ 
tion of or giving notice for such agreements, or for 
the regulation of labor conditions in other ways can 
be taken either by the board of the trade-union federa¬ 
tion concerned directly or by having 2/3 of the mem¬ 
bers make a decision through secret ballot and by hav¬ 
ing the board give its approval thereto. The board of 
the trade-union federation can call a conference together 
concerning questions, that involve wage movements and 
negotiations on collective agreements, but the decisions 
of such a conference are looked upon as “only of ad¬ 
visory character”. If the negotiations do not lead to 
acceptable results on the part of labor and the question 
of starting a strike arises, the question must be made 
the subject for a secret vote among the trade union 
members that are affected by the controversy. In case 
the results of the vote are such that 2/3 of the members 
voted in favor of a strike, the matter is referred to the 
trade-union federation’s board, “which decides if and 

when such action shall be taken”. 

The board of the trade-union federation has the right 
on its own initiative to impose the stoppage of work 
and the union members are obliged to accept the deci- 
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gion. Notice of blockade and of boycott may not be 
issued, unless the proper trade federation board Iiur 
given its approval. If blockade or boycott is to cover 
the sphere of activity of two or more trade-union federa¬ 
tions, it is assumed that the boards of these federations 
have agreed on the action beforehand. If disagreement 
should arise between the federation boards concerning 
such a coercive measure, the controversy should be 

decided by the secretariat of the Confederation of Trade 
Unions. 

Pioposals for settlement in labor disputes, proposals 
regarding collective agreements and similar matters 
shall “be submitted to the consideration of the members 
that are involved”, for example through vote taken by 
them, but the definitive decision is reserved to the board 
of the trade-union federation, finally to the secretariat 
or general council of the Confederation of Trade Unions 
in case the Confederation as such is involved in the 
onflict or the negotiations concerning agreements. 

§ 7. Trade Union Democracy 

Opinions on this centralisation of the system of or¬ 
ganization have been divided both between employers 
and workers. Many an employer in the beginning must 
have found it difficult to reconcile himself to the limita¬ 
tions in his personal freedom of action that member¬ 
ship m an interest organization inevitably involves. For 
the workers, the problem has been somewhat different. 
They have in general not reacted against the compul- 
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sion for solidarity that is connected with trade union 
membership. For them it has been an obvious fact, that 
personal ideas and wishes should be subordinated to 
common interests. So much the more has one, especially 
in so-called radical labor groups, opposed having the 
union leadership granted the power to control and cor¬ 
rect the decisions of the members in so vital questions 
as how much the workers’ pay should be, how long the 
working time etc. One has also seen a danger for demo¬ 
cracy in centralisation, and democracy must at any 
price be maintained in the trade union movement It is 
the life-nerve of this movement. 

The problem of centralisation and democracy had 
already been discussed more emotionally than factually 
from thirty to forty years ago, when a lively revolu¬ 
tionary-syndicalistic propaganda was carried on among 
the Swedisli workers. Against the reformistic trade 
union centralisation was placed the syndicalistic de¬ 
centralisation. During the last years the problem has 
again vitally interested the Swedish trade union world. 
But now the question has less concerned centralisation 
as such but instead more in what degree it is possible 
to rationalize the system of negotiation and collective 
agreements without violating democracy in the trade- 

unions and at the places of work. 

Negotiations between the employers’ and workers’ or¬ 
ganizations have certainly, for the most part, been car¬ 
ried on without having any greater difficulties reveal 
themselves as far as the method itself is concerned. The 


parties have met each other as equals, often as old 
acquaintances with mutual respect and friendly evalua¬ 
tion of personal merits. But they have, as a rule, not 
been absolutely equal, when they have taken their places 
at the conference table. In the nature of the case, the 
employers’ side lias usually had better access to tech¬ 
nical and mercantile experience than the labor side, 
which on the whole has fewer chances to make itself 
familiar with the technical and business concerns of 
the private enterprises. 

This situation has, however, more to do with industrial 
democracy in general and has little or no connection 
^ith democracy within the labor organizations. With 
thoughts directed to this side of the case, another condi¬ 
tion at the conference table plays an important role. 
It is usual that the employers’ negotiators have the 
powei to make decisions at the table, as the term goes. 
Such power is lacking, as a rule, the workers’ represen¬ 
tatives. That this has made more difficult both negotia¬ 
tions and settlements between the parties has been 
shown by experience many times. It has happened that 
the labor delegates have asked for the authority to be 
allowed to “decide at the table” but that the members 
hy a general vote have refused in this way to manifest 
their confidence in their own representatives. Yes, it 
has even happened, that labor representatives under 
pressure of very difficult conflict situations have been 
forced to make settlements without hearing their con¬ 
stituents, in spite of the fact that these have expressly 
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reserved to themselves the right in consonance with the 
organizations’ by-laws to be permitted to make known 
their meaning. From a democratic view point this is 
an extraordinarily remarkable situation! 

The weakness in the system, as applied up to now, 
of general voting in connection with negotiations on 
collective agreements, has also been that no guaranties 
exist that the members can be persuaded in great enough 
numbers to take part in the voting. In certain cases, 
only a minority of those eligible to vote have made 
known their opinion. As a rule, however, 70 to 80 per 
cent have voted. But, because of the complex nature of 
the question, it has often been very difficult, if not 
really impossible to inform the, in many cases, large 
membership group, in a satisfactory fashion. The result 
of a general vote can, therefore, be rather confusing, 
perhaps even directly misinforming, since the members 
have had no opportunity to reach a conception based 
on factual information or, in addition, may have been, 
intentionally or unintentionally, misled by those who 
have carried on propaganda for one side or the other. 
The custom has been not to publish the mediation and 
conciliation proposals before they have been put to a 
general vote. The reason has been to hinder discussions 
from arising that might tend to create strife and discus¬ 
sion among those voting. These ought not, is the reason¬ 
ing, to be exposed to pressure from unauthorized per¬ 
sons but to be informed factually and rationally within 
the organizations. Attempts to keep secret the results 
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of negotiations often fail, however, depending a great 
deal on the newspapers’ anxiety to come in possession 
of them in order to satisfy their readers’ demand for 
news. Many times it leads to the publication of in¬ 
correct information that might confuse those that are 
going to vote. 

In order to remedy the defects in trade union demo¬ 
cracy, a proposal has been made that the general voting 
be replaced by conference delegates, consisting of re¬ 
presentatives chosen by direct vote of the members. 
These conference delegates should present the members' 
wishes and view points to the responsible leadership 
of the organization, should be given opportunity to take 
part in the preparations for approaching wage action 
and negotiation on collective agreements and should 
be kept abreast with the negotiations as well as to have 
the duty of examining the eventual results of the 
negotiations. 

This proposal has in the meantime raised strong op¬ 
position in various camps. It is feared that the mem¬ 
bers’ interest in union activity would be decreased to 
a great degree, if their direct contact with the negotia¬ 
tions on agreements ceases, which in its turn would 
weaken the organizations. To this it is replied, that 
after all the question is to apply the same democratic 
system, that already and for a long time back has been 
practiced in social organisms and institutions, in the 
state and municipalities. Such a system would, it is 
said, create greater security for both members and orga- 
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nizations than the rather primitive system of general 
voting. 

But even a more general community interest makes 
itself known here. A faulty and in its workings con¬ 
fused system, with general voting in matters of so great 
importance for labor peace and the community economy 
as these mentioned, must call for the interest of the 
governmental authorities. As a matter of fact, this has 
also often occurred. A few years ago a motion was made 
in the Riksdag concerning legal measures with the pur¬ 
pose of creating a legal regulation of the now described 
and certain other questions of actual significance in 
the relation between employers and workers. The Riks¬ 
dag requested the government to make an investigation 
and submitted a proposal concerning such a law, but 
so far the government has remained passive, most for 
the reason that it has wished to await the results of 
the efforts in the case of the parties themselves on the 

labor market. 8 

In close connection with the question just discussed 
is the problem of the trade-union federations’ relations 
and mutual obligations, when two or more of them are 
affected by the same labor conflict, or through the force 
of circumstances are compelled at the same time to take 
an attitude toward conciliation proposals made by a 
consiliator or a conciliation commission. In the in- 

• In Denmark, voting in connection with labor conflicts and collective 
agreements haB been regulated In a law ,and In Norway, a special agree¬ 
ment, a so-called »baslc agreement* has been made between tho em¬ 
ploye™’ associtatlon and the laborers’ national federation. 



terests of both labor peace and of community peace as 
well as with consideration for harmony between the 
cooperating labor groups and their common risks—for 
example under threat of lock out—it is important that 
guaranties are provided preventing one or more groups, 
out of concern for their own interest, from disregard¬ 
ing others. Such guaranties exist to some extent in the 
by-laws of the Confederation of Trade Unions, § 8 mom. 
7, that read as follows: 

“When one or several federations whose members are 
engaged in the same trade or industries, or who are 
working for the same employer, plan, independently or 
jointly, to start a wage movement, such coordination 
shall exist that the requirements from the various fede¬ 
rations be uniform. 

Should it be necessary during such a movement, or 
at any time, that mutual negotiations be held with the 
employer, or his organization, representatives from all 
those federations that might be directly interested there¬ 
in shall be present at such meetings. 

Any decisions made during such a mutual wage move¬ 
ment with regard to the proposition or with regard to 
the beginning or ending of a conflict shall be done 

jointly by all the federations wich are directly inte¬ 
rested therein.” 

As a rule, all too difficult disagreements and con¬ 
troversies have been prevented. Even in this case, how¬ 
ever, democracy has time after time been subjected to 

serious trials. In Denmark it has been necessary to 

% 

regulate even this condition by law. 

§ 8. Swedish Laws on Labor Peace 

Now we have reached the problem of legislation and 
the system of organization. In the following sections 
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we shall try to make clear, how far and to what degree 
the Swedish employers and workers look upon law¬ 
making as a desirable interference in the relations be¬ 
tween themselves. First, however, a brief account should 
be given of the legal measures adopted up till now. It 
is appropriate in such a case to limit the account to 
what one in ordinary speech is accustomed to name 
“legislation for labor peace”, that is, legal measures 
that are taken with the intention of preventing or in 
order to end labor conflicts and to encourage peaceful 
settlement concerning labor conditions and collective 
agreements. The social legislation that, for example, has 
for its object to give workers protection against acci¬ 
dents and illness at work and the accident and occupa- 
tionl disease insurance connected with it will not be 
discussed in this connection. Nor the legislation on 
working hours, vacations and other legal measures, that 
more or less were needed to complement the provisions 
in collective agreements and to grant workers, who do 
not have their working conditions regulated in such 
agreements, necessary protection and support. 

In Sweden the employers’ and workers’ system of 
organization has been allowed to develop freely and 
without check. There does not exist any legislation, that 
regulates this system of organization; a draft for a 
law 9 on cultural associations has recently been worked 

» Om grunderna fiir en lagstlftnlng ang&cnd© ldeella ftfrenlngar, by Carl 
Romberg, director of the legal board of the Department of Justice, StocK- 

holm, 1938. 
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out in the Department of Justice but has met with 
sharp criticism on the part of both the employers and 
the labor organizations. The criticism, nevertheless, has 


not been dictated principally by misgivings toward a 
legal regulation of the system of organization. One has 
feared, on the contrary, that legislation will create dif 
ficulties of all kinds for the organizations. But most 


of all, the point is made that legal regulation is not 
required of necessity. These so-called “cultural associa¬ 
tions” have, however, juridical capacity with support 
of common legal rules and of court precedence, that 
is to say, they can sue or prosecute and are liable to 
defend themselves before a court of legal jurisdiction 

in cases that concern their activity and juridical con¬ 
nections. 

An account of the Swedish legislation in labor peace 
should properly begin with the right of association and 
negotiation, in spite of the fact that this means setting 
aside the chronological order for the origin of the laws. 

As already mentioned, legal protection for the right 
of association was lacking even up to the year 1937, 

when the law on the right of association and negotia¬ 
tion of 1936 went into effect. 10 


According to this law, the right of association is to 

** kept inviolate - If this right is infringed by the de- 
D UDciation of a contract or b y any other legal action 

or bet alaRstUt^in g $ ^o^kh' ^ ^ 103 °‘ S<?e alS ° A ‘ Mollo: Svensk 

farhandUnr 8r «tt a * k^ holm ’ 1938 Nil s Holmstrom: Forenings- oc h 

sen i and Arn ° ld Si51Ven: 

OC h fbrhandlingsrfitt, Stockholm, 1030. 
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or by a provision in the collective agreement or any 
other agreement, the said proceedings or provision shall 
be null and void. Law-suits relating to the right of 
association shall be brought in the Labor Court, which 
can grant damages as a consequence of the illegal action. 

The assumption has been that labor leaders should 
not belong to subordinate personnel organizations; 
such usage has also in the course of years been de¬ 
veloped and codified. The law on the right of associa¬ 
tion and negotiation consequently grants the employers 
the right to make such reservations in contracts con¬ 
cerning labor leaders. 

In the same law it is prescribed, for the one part the 
employers and the employers’ association respectively 
and for the other part the labor organizations, in case 
the counterpart so requires—that they enter into nego¬ 
tiations concerning the regulation of employment con¬ 
ditions as well as concerning the relations in general 
between the employer and the employee. If one party 
refuses to negotiate, the other party can call in the 
services of the government conciliator. The parties are 
bound to respond to the conciliator’s summons. If either 
of the parties fail to fulfil that obligation, the Labor 
Court may, at the instance of the conciliator, order the 
party, under the penalty of fine, to fulfil his obliga¬ 
tion. The parties are at liberty to take pressure mea¬ 
sures in the form of termination of work or similar 
coercive measures. This applies, however, only on the 
condition that the said employer has not made use of 
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the right to demand the application of certain special 
negotiation provisions that are included in the law. 

According to these provisions a central organization 
of employees can register itself with the Social Board. 
In connection therewith it pledges itself to an obliga¬ 
tion to keep the peace that automatically also is ef¬ 
fective for the employer or employers, with whom the 
labor organization wishes to negotiate. If the employer 
refuses to grant negotiation or if agreement on the 
negotiation question is not achieved, the employees’ or¬ 
ganization can ask the Social Board to appoint an in * 
dependent chairman . The condition for agreeing to such 
a request is, however, that the organization in question 
includes at least half of the employees involved in the 
subject under negotiation. In case the independent chair¬ 
man does not succeed in uniting the parties nor is able 
t0 P ersua de them to refer the controversy to concilia¬ 
tors, it is his duty to report the situation to the Social 
Board, which in its turn is required to appoint a con¬ 
ciliation hoard “for making a proposal for the solution 
of the matter under negotiation”. Such a proposal shall 
be submitted to the consideration of the parties. They 
are free to accept or reject the same. If one or the other 
Party rejects the proposal, they are released from the 
obligation to keep the peace with respect to the con- 
roversy under discussion . They have the right, at the 
st within a month, to adopt a coercive measure 
strike, lock-out, discharging of workers etc.). But the 
er party should be informed concerning the planned 
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action at least seven days ahead of time. If a period 
of a month passes without any action being taken, the 
original obligation to keep the peace again goes into 
effect even in regard to the actual question under dis¬ 
agreement. Violation of the peace agreement carries 

with it the liability to pay damages. 

These provisions “concerning the application of the 
right of negotiation in certain cases’* have come about 
mainly in order to help the salaried employees to secure 
their rights. Some of these employees’ associations are 
not organized for the purpose of using coercive mea¬ 
sures, and sometimes they are even, in certain cases, 
absolutely opposed to the use of such measures. How¬ 
ever, in the camp of the salaried employees, there exists 
divided meaning in regard to the suitability of these 
provisions. Some of the most influential organizations 
have not registered with the Social Board but have 
reserved to themselves entire freedom to make use of 
coercive measures, should it be found necessary to make 
use of them. This is the case for example with one of 
the organizations of factory personnel, the bank per¬ 
sonnel and the marine officers’ organizations. Among 
those, that have registered with the Social Board, may 
be mentioned the Foremens’ organization, the Commerce 
Personnel organizations (office workers and store 
clerks), the Pharmaceutical organization and one of 

the Travelling Salesmens’ organizations. 

The system of organization became furthermore the 
object of legislation long before the right of association 
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was enacted into law. Already in 1906 a law was passed 
for conciliation in labor disputes. It was revised in 
1920. 11 With this law a rather effective conciliation in¬ 
stitution was created. The country is divided into seven 
districts and in each district functions a conciliator, 
appointed by the Government. He has the task of follow¬ 
ing the course of events on the labor market and to offer 
mediation, when labor conflict threatens to break out or 
has already broken out. He is supposed, to cite the law', 
to be available to employers and workers for bringing 
about agreements that are suited to encourage good rela¬ 
tions between them as w r ell as to prevent disturbing in¬ 
terruption in the w'ork”. The conciliator functions as 
chairman at the negotiations, in which he takes part. 
When he finds it appropriate, he suggests a proposal 
for an agreement, which is called “the conciliation 
proposal”. If the negotiations concern enterprises with¬ 
in two or more conciliation districts at the same time, it 
is the custom for one of the conciliators,in these districts, 
to be appointed to take charge of them. Such appointment 
is carried out by the Social Board, within which there 
is a special department for the consideration of matters 
concerning conciliation and collective agreements. With 
more extensive and difficult labor conflicts it is the cus¬ 
tom to entrust the conciliation to a conciliation commis¬ 
sion, appointed by the Government, as a rule consisting 
of trained conciliators, with a governor or some other 
higher government official in th e lead. It is obvious 

“ S ^ Krt “‘'“*"e^ ora n Dg 045 . irnro. se e .)«, a. Mom,, „ p . c „. ‘ 
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that the parties have complete freedom to accept or 
reject the proposals suggested by the conciliator or by 
the conciliation commission. Pressure of any kind can¬ 
not be exerted by means of legislation. On the other 
hand, they are subjected to strong moral and psycholog¬ 
ical pressure in the press and other places, but this is 

another matter. 

The now described legislation that is built up prin¬ 
cipally on the parties’ voluntary cooperation, has al¬ 
ways been embraced with strong sympathy in both em¬ 
ployers’ and workers’ circles. 

The law on conciliation of labor disputes was sup¬ 
plemented in 1935 by provisions on warning. According 
to these , before stoppage of work is effected “where 
no valid hindrance exists”—notice of the measure is to 
be given the other party and the proper conciliator at 
the latest on the seventh day before the day when the 
stoppage of work is to begin. The notice shall include 
an explanation of the reason for the planned action. 
Failure to give such notice is punishable with fines, at 

the most, Kr. 300.—. 12 

The aim of this obligation to give notice is of course 
to prevent desperate coercive measures and to make 
possible new attempts at conciliation. 

§ 9. Data from the Statistics on Strikes and 

Lock-outs 

In spite of the fact that the conciliati on institution 

it Svenak forfattningssamllng nr. 440, 1935. See also A. Molln, op. dt. 
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has to a great extent aided in preventing strikes, lock¬ 
outs and blockades, they have often occurrend and have 
caused great economic losses. 13 Except for the year 
1909, when more than 300,000 workers were drawn into 
lock-outs and into the general strike, such years as 
1919, 1920, 1923, 1925 and 1928 have been especially 
trying with respect to inclusive and extended strikes 
and lock outs. The following statistical data will throw 
some light on the subject: 


Year 


1019 

1920 

1923 

1925 

1928 


No. of 

workers No. of d.ivs 

affected by lost through 

stoppage stoppage 

of work of work 

H) 14) 

81,000 2,296,000 

139,000 8,943,000 

102,000 6,907,000 

145,000 2,560,000 

71,000 4,835,000 


Relief costs to Trade* 
Union fedcrationsaffi- 
liated with the con* 
federation of Trade 
Unions 15) 

Kr. 2,594,000 
» 10,268,000 
x> 5,971,000 
» 3,792,000 

» 9,152,000 


Relief costs to the 
Swedish Employers' 
federation ( = Amount 
of damages) 

16 ) 

Kr. 2,637.537 
» 13,498.493.61 
» 6,333,977.75 

» 2,762,035.95 

» 4,537,341.57 


The labor conflicts in 1920 had to a great degree been 
caused by disputes in connection with the legal restric¬ 
tion of working hours to 48 hours per week. In 1923 
the conflicts grew almost entirely out of the substan¬ 
tial demands for wage reductions which the employers 
proposed and which were motivated by the difficult 
economic crisis. To a certain extent the situation was 
similar in 1925 and in 1928. 


Interest MsputePonth^Vh 1100 ^ natnra,ly 110t alwn - v s required for all 

by the parties themselre<?°ft r D ? arket ' By far tbo most of thom are solved 
measures. 11 1 as a rule, without the use of coercive 


“ Statlstlcs of the Social Board. 

„ ° f th<? Swedlsh Federation of Labor, 

a sties of the Swedish Employers’ Federation. 
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Although the number of workers affected by strikes 
in 1932 and 1933 was a good deal less than in the before- 
mentioned years, labor conflicts then also caused the 
loss of a very great number of working days, in 1932 
about three millions and in 1933, three and a half 
millions. The unions affiliated with the Confederation 
of Trade Unions paid out in 1932, 7,800,000 kronor to 
members out on strike or lock-out. In 1933, the cor¬ 
responding sum was not less than 15,700,000 kronor. 
Of this amount, the year-long strike in the building 
trades used up nearly 15 millions. The entire number 
of workers affected that year by the stoppage of work 
was about 32,000. 

During the following years (1934—1937), the number 
of workers affected by strikes, lock-outs etc. as well as 
the number of working days lost and the relief costs 
have been considerably lower, as disclosed by the follow¬ 


ing statistics: 


Year 

No. of 
workers 
affectedby 
stoppage 
of work 
14) 

No. of days 
lostthrough 
stoppage 
of work 

14) 

Relief costs to Trade- 
Union federation affi¬ 
liated with the con¬ 
federation of Trade 
Union. 15) 

1934 

13,500 

760,000 

Kr. 3,051,000 

1935 

17,000 

780,000 

> 1,275,000 

1936 

3,400 

438,000 

» 571,000 

1937 

30,900 

861,000 

» 2,420,000 


Relief costs to the. 
Swedish Employers' 
federation (=Amount 
of damages) 

16) 

Kr. 1,643.119 

> 388,339 

> 345,373.96 

> 1,610,008.58 


The comparatively high relief costs reported for 1934 
were used mainly for the building trades’ strike, which 
was not concluded before February that year. In 1937, 


the cessation of work lasted 2 V 2 months in the same 


industry. 
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The strongly marked tendency toward a decrease in 
strikes and lock-outs during the four years last reported 
upon, can of course be explained in part by the fact 
that the upswing of economic conditions has facilitated 
the making of agreements but it has also been aided by 
the methods described previously, namely that in good 
time, before the time for giving notice has come, negotia¬ 
tion is begun concerning eventual changes in and ad¬ 
ditions to agreements, with the purpose of bringing 
about a prolongation, thus avoiding having recourse to 
giving notice of cancellation. This method has become 
used more and more in Sweden during the last few 
years and seems to have contributed a good deal to 
strengthening the psychological bases for understand¬ 
ing and cooperation between the parties on the labor 
market. 


§ 10. Extent of Collective Bargaining 
^itk the acknowledgement of the right of associa¬ 
tion follows logically that the organization is accepted 
as a bargaining party. This is also generally the case 
in Sweden. The acknowledgement of the right to or¬ 
ganize would otherwise have been practically without 
meaning. This obvious fact has, however, until very 
recently, mainly applied to the relation between em¬ 
ployers or their organizations and manual workers or 
their trade organizations. When it has been a question 
of employees, whose position has been considered more 
or less one of trust, the right to organize has not been 
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expressly recognized by the employers, even if they on 
the other hand have not openly opposed the same. The 
cause for this has been that the employers have been 
reluctant in taking part in organized negotiations, 
which in turn can be explained by the fact that they 
have desired to prevent collective regulation of the 
working conditions for employees of the above kind. 
It has been pointed out that the functions of this kind 
of employees are altogether too individual to be suited 
for judgment and evaluation in the same manner that 
can successfully be used in the case of manual workers. 
This opinion has apparently in many cases been shared 
by the employees themselves, and in this case the re¬ 
luctance to be considered as a labor or trade union 
member has naturally in many instances been the de¬ 
termining factor. 

The enactment of the law of association and negotia¬ 
tion has, however, apparently given both employer and 
employee reason to modify their view on this matter. 
For the latter, the right of collective bargaining has be¬ 
come so valuable that they do not the same as previ¬ 
ously hesitate before the consequences of those employ¬ 
ment conditions, which can without too much diffi¬ 
culty become the subject for such negotiations. Even 
among the employers, the objections to organized ne¬ 
gotiations regarding the wishes and demands of their 
salaried employees have been practically eliminated. 

A precedent for this development is to some extent 
to be found within trades with so highly accentuated 
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personal responsibility or trust as those of marine of¬ 
ficers and druggists. The conditions of employment in 
this trade have been regulated by collective agreements 
for many years. The same is the case, for instance, with 
the employment conditions of the office workers for 
the private railroads. 


In regard to the manual workers and with them 
comparable employees, tlie collective agreements have 
during the last 30 to 40 years .applied in ever increas¬ 
ing degree. As early as 1908 there were nearly 2,000 
collective agreements on the Swedish labor market, 
involving in round figures 9,GOO employers and 255,000 
workers. The number of trade union members at that 
time was calculated at 213,000. 


The collective agreements reach, therefore, beyond 
the boundaries of the organized workers. The explana¬ 
tion to this is to be found in the fact that one has 


based the first named statement on a calculation of the 
number of workers affected by the collective agreement 
without consideration as to whether they were orga¬ 
nized or not. It was at that time and still is in the 
interest of the labor organization to see to it, that the 


provisions of the agreement apply to and include all 
within the trade, and the employers have hardly any 
interest or reason for opposing this opinion. The pract¬ 
ice has also developed and followed along these lines 
ondition, which the Labor Court has emphasized in 
one of its decisions (No. 95 1932). This decision states: 
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“With the conclusion of a collective agrement, it 
must generally be considered as a natural assumption 
that the employer, who is bound by the agreement, shall 
not apply inferior conditions than those specified in 
the agreement regarding such workers, which stand 
outside of the organization that has concluded the agree¬ 
ment but are occupied in the kind of work, which the 
agreement covers. Such an obligation must, therefore, 
even if not specifically stated in the agreement, apply 
to the employer versus said organization, if the agree¬ 
ment does not provide to the contrary. The said obliga¬ 
tion of the employer to the labor organization, which 
has concluded the agreement, does not, however, confer 
upon the workers, which stand outside of the orga¬ 
nization, the right themselves to invoke the agreement. 
Nor does it give the organization the right to negotiate 
for them, but in so far as the employer does not ful¬ 
fil the obligation, it may make him liable for breach 
of agreement and subject him to payment of damages 
to the organization itself.” 

The extent of collective agreements is indicated by 


the following figures: 



Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Year 

collective 

agreements 

M) 

employers 

affected 

14) 

workers 

affected 

14) 

trade union 
members 

15 ) 

1918 

2,041 

10,500 

316,700 

304,600 

1928 

3,326 

17,388 

512,500 

527,200 

1937 

9,585 

36,300 

910,800 

850,000 


With the centralisation of the system of organization 
has followed a centralisation of the system of negotia¬ 
tion and agreement as well. National agreements, that 
is collective agreements concluded for a whole industry 
or a whole trade covering the whole country, are ex¬ 
pressions for this centralisation tendency. Approximate¬ 
ly one third of all workers affected by collective agree- 
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ments have their working conditions regulated by na¬ 
tional agreements, which, as a rule, are supplemented 
by local agreements for various localities. 

The collective agreements are as a rule concluded for 
a period of one, two or three years and are generally 
subject to termination after three months’ notice. 

It is very unusual nowadays to find a difference of 
opinion between employer and employee as to the prin¬ 
ciple of collective agreements. One can truthfully say 
that employers and employees are equally interested in 
securing agreements of this kind. They contain with¬ 
out a doubt a more rational and satisfactory method 
of regulating wages and working conditions. In certain 
industries, as for example the building industry, these 
agreements have, however, from time to time become 
rather complicated and unwieldy. This is particularly 
the case regarding the very detailed and extensive price 
lists for piece w’ork. These difficulties and annoyances, 
however, have partly been counteracted by the exper¬ 
ience which the organization representatives and agree¬ 
ment specialists have acquired for handling matters of 
this kind. 

§ II. Procedure of Negotiations 
The negotiation right assumes rules according to 
*hich the negotiations between the parties shall be 
carried on. Such rules are found in the statute of 1936 , 
covering the right of association and negotiation. For 
n g time, the majority of collective agreements have 
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also contained rules regarding the negotiation proce¬ 
dure. These were standardized in the year 1908 in ac¬ 
cordance with an agreement then made between the 
Swedish Employers’ Federation and the Confederation 
of Trade Unions. 

The parties were agreed both in principle and in fact 
that they should first negotiate peacefully with each 
other regarding eventual disagreements between them, 
before more drastic means were taken for settling the 
disputes. This applied in the first place to those agree¬ 
ments concerning the interpretation or application of 
the provisions in the agreement but should also apply 
regarding disputes that for some other reason arose 
between the parties. The negotiations should first take 
place between the parties themselves and thereafter, in 
case agreement could not be reached, “between the 
directorates of the employers’ organization and the 
trade union respectively”. Only after this negotiation 
procedure has shown that a positive agreement could 
not be reached, did both parties have the right to apply 
other methods for settling the difficulties; this, how¬ 
ever, providing that the parties were not bound by an 
agreement of conciliation. 

In such cases, where the negotiation rules were sup¬ 
plemented by conciliation clauses, these were limited 
usually to include only disputes over rights, that is the 
interpretation and application of the agreement (“r&tts- 
tvister”). In case of disputes over wages and working 
conditions (“intressetvister”), both the workers’ and the 
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employers’ association have always been in agreement 
that conciliation should not be used except in cases 
where the vital interest of the public might be jeopard¬ 
ized. The employers’ organization particularly has come 
out strongly for this principle. They contend that it is 
unreasonable and highly dangerous for the industry to 
be forced by arbitration to pay high wages and other¬ 
wise apply other working conditions than those that 
they themselves can agree to. This meaning seems also 
to be predominant within the labor organizations, which 
in addition have emphasized and explained that the 
workers can not agree to have their working conditions 
regulated by compulsion. 


As a consequence of this opinion a demand for legal 
regulation of the minimum wages for workers in the 
home industry was opposed by the Confederation of 
Trade Unions at the Congress 1931. 1 ? The motivation 
for this action was that minimum wages could easily 
become maximum wages and that certain practical dif¬ 
ficulties would be connected with the application of a 
law of this kind. The secretariat of the Confederation 
of Trade Unions came, however, to an entirely different 
opinion with regard to the possibility of providing a 
law-regulated minimum wage for the agricultural work¬ 
ers in the year 1937. This was particularly motivated 
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by the state's regulation of certain agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, but the secretariat explained, however, that they 
still were of the opinion that “wage conditions on the 
labor market should principally be regulated by agree¬ 
ments made by negotiations between the employers’ and 
employees’ respective organizations and that the as¬ 
sistance by the government for the solution of interest 
disputes on the labor market should be limited to vol¬ 
untary mediation”. 18 

The Swedish Employers’ Federation asserted on the 
same occasion a negative attitude toward the principle 
as well as toward the present proposal for a law. 

To return to the question of the procedure of negotia¬ 
tions, based on agreement between employers’ and work¬ 
ers’ organizations, it should be pointed out, that the 
parties were by no means satisfied with the provisions 
of the year 1908. In connection with lock-outs and the 
general strike of 1909, the Swedish Employers’ Federa¬ 
tion presented a demand for procedure of negotiations 
worked out in greater detail. According to this proposal, 
negotiation was to be carried on in three stages, first 
at the place of work, afterwards between the respective 
employers’ and workers’ organizations and finally be¬ 
tween the Swedish Employers’ Federation and the Con¬ 
federation of Trade Unions. In negotiations between 
trade-union federations, each should be represented by 
three persons, who together should be able to call “an 
independent neutral chairman”. If a negotiation re- 

u Tldskriften FackfSrenlngsrttrelsen, year no. 17, vol. 2, p. 427. 
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ferred to the Swedish Employers’ Federation and the 
Confederation of Trade Unions concerned a dispute 
over an agreement, the controversy might eventually 
be made the subject for conciliation court proceedings 
in accordance with the law on conciliation. Such action 
might occur at the latest within twenty days after the 
day when the decision had been reported concerning 
the appointment of the conciliators. 


Before the dispute-subject is taken up in accordance 
with the rules from the procedure of negotiations, no 
strike or lock-out shall be adopted in connection with 


the dispute. 

The Confederation of Trade Unions explained that 
it was willing to negotiate concerning this proposal for 
negotiation procedure but set up as condition that the 
labor conflict then in existence should first be con¬ 
cluded. The employer party did not wish to agree to 
this condition and as a result the procedure of negotia¬ 
tions was not passed at that time. 


Since then no serious attempts were made to solve 
this problem before the significant negotiations that 
began in 1936 between the Swedish Employers’ Federa¬ 
tion and the Confederation of Trade Unions, and re¬ 
sulted on December 20, 1938 in a decision on a "basic 
greement 19 (The so-called Saltsjobad negotiation, 

from the name of the place near Stockholm, where the 
meetings were held). 


Con?eLMiTor T ™1 W n n , the Employers> Federation and the 

ration of Trade Unions. Stockholm, 1038. 
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This agreement is given in extenso in Appendix I. 
We shall give an account of the different subjects that 
are discussed in this document in their order. 

In the first place as regards the provisions on the 
procedure of negotiations, it is assumed that, as the 
respective employers’ and workers’ organizations agree 
thereon, they shall gradually replace those that were 
included in collective agreements in accordance with the 
190S model. “The basic agreement” shall namely become 
effective gradually as different organizations affiliated 
with the Swedish Employers’ Federation and the Con¬ 
federation of Trade Unions accept it. 

The new procedure of negotiations concerns both di¬ 
sputes over the interpretation and application of agree¬ 
ments and interest controveries that arise between 
the parties to the collective agreement while the agree¬ 
ment is in force. Up to this point, the procedure of 
negotiations corresponds to the provisions of 1908. Inter¬ 
est disputes that concern the adoption or the prolonga¬ 
tion of collective agreements as well as sympathetic 
measures have been entirely omitted. It has even been 
explicitly stated that the procedure of negotiations has 
no application when it is a question of recovery of in¬ 
contestable wages or other compensations which have 
fallen due. But even in connection with all these excep¬ 
tions the rule shall hold that a coercive measure may 
not be adopted unless it has been “decided or approved 
by the respective trade-federation”. This reservation 
means only a confirmation of an already developed 
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practice that has been included in the by laws of the 
respective organizations. By being specified in eoliec- 
the agreements it achieves, however, a juridical effect 
that practice and by law provisions lack. 


The mam rule is that a dispute on working conditions 
or on relations on the whole between the parties may 
not be referred to the Labor Court or to a conciliator 
(or conciliation board) or lead to the adoption of strike, 
blockade, lock-out or any other similar measure—even 
if it is allowed under the law or by the collective agree¬ 
ment-before the party tries through negotiation with 
the other party to bring about a settlement in accord¬ 
ance with the procedure of negotiations. The other party 
is obliged to enter into such negotiation. 


Exception to this peace obligation has been ruled for 
hose cases when negotiation has run into hindrances 
that have not depended upon the party desiring to 
cgotiate, or when the other party adopts a coercive 
measure to solve the dispute without having observed 
the prescribed obligation to negotiate. 
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concluded. Such negotiation shall begin at the latest 
within three weeks. 

A certain period is prescribed, during which a party 
may submit a controversy which has been the object 
of consideration, to examination by the Labor Court 
or by a conciliator or conciliation board. This shall 
take place at the latest three months after the negotia¬ 
tions have been concluded. The same delay has been 
stipulated for the one that wishes to decide a dispute 
concerning which negotiation has been conducted by 
means of a coercive measure (sometimes translated 
hostile actions, or direct actions). Such a measure, as 
pointed out above, may, in addition, not be adopted un¬ 
less the respective organization’s board has made a 
decision concerning the matter or has approved it. 

For the parties on the labor market it must be im¬ 
portant that the claims which they might wish to pre¬ 
sent should be made effective without unnecessary de¬ 
lay. In order to look after this desire, the procedure of 
negotiations has been supplemented by prescriptive re¬ 
gulations. 

According to these, the right to request negotiation 
is forfeited if and to the extent that the condition to 
which the request refers extends more than two years 
back in time. The same holds good if and to the extent 
that the condition in question was known on the em¬ 
ployer part, to the employer or to his organization and 
on the labor part, to the proper trade-union federation 
or local organization for four months, without having 



requested negotiation. The forfeiture of the right to 
negotiate carries with it also the forfeiture of the right 
to refer the dispute to the Labor Court or to a con¬ 
ciliator as well as the right to adopt a coercive measure. 
It should be noticed that these prescriptive proposals 
concern only the claim itself and not the interpretation 

of the provision in the agreement on which the claim 
is founded. 


§ 12. The Labor Market Board 

As a crown to this procedure of negotiations, may be 
regarded the negotiation and conciliation board which 
has been constituted in accordance with certain provi¬ 
sions in the “basic agreement”. This board is called the 
LaJ)ot Market Board (Arbetsmarknadsnamndcn). It 
consists of three representatives of the Swedish Em¬ 
ployers Federation and three representatives of the 
Confederation of Trade Unions. These are chosen for 
hree year periods. The number may be supplemented 
with an independent person, who in such an instance 
shall function as an independent chairman. In addition, 
the organizations concerned on the employers’ part and 
on the workers’ part shall be given the opportunity 
o he represented on the board, to the extent that the 

oard has to take into consideration subjects that con¬ 
cern them. 

. • The Lab0r Market Sard’s most important duty is 
m ^ Character of negotiation and conciliation board, 
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to take up questions pertaining to the discharge or 
temporary dismissal (furlough) of workers and to so- 
called socially dangerous labor conflicts. In addition, 
it shall take up and decide controversies on the validity 
or the correct meaning of the provisions included in 
the basic agreement concerning the limitation of eco¬ 
nomic coercive measures, in what way a certain action 
would violate these provisions, or regarding the conse¬ 
quences of an action alleged to have been violating these 
provisions. In such questions it functions as a concilia¬ 
tion board. We shall recur to the provisions now dis¬ 
cussed. 


§ 13. The Law on Collective Agreements and 

the Labor Court 

In spite of the great and significant rOle of collective 
agreements on the Swedish labor market since the be 
ginning of this century, a legal regulation of them did 
not come into being before a decade ago. Attempts to 
bring about legislation on collective agreements were 
made, certainly, already in 1910 and 1911, but were 
unsuccessful. Demand for such legislation was pre¬ 
sented thereafter on different occasions but led to a de¬ 
finite result for the first time in 1928, when the law 
on collective agreements and on the Labor Court was 
instituted. This took place in opposition to a widespread 
and strong labor opinion, which culminated in a protest 
strike in which approximately 370,000 workers took 



part. 20 The strike was declared by the Confederation 
of Trade Unions and by the Social Democratic party’s 
leading tribunals. 

In the manifesto which was addressed to the workers, 
the negative reaction was explained as follows: 

"The present legal proposals have not come into ex¬ 
istence because of any desire expressed thereon on either 
the workers’ or the employers’ part. 

The conditions that the laws aim to regulate, present 
no need whatever for the state to take action, in this 
case with legislation that is inadequately planned and 
directly injurious in its effects. The contents of the 
suggested laws are actually suitable for making deci¬ 
sions on collective agreements more difficult in all 
spheres and within certain spheres can absolutely make 
impossible reaching such agreements. The laws are there¬ 
fore suitable for endangering a sound development in 

ose working spheres that collective agreements ought 
to regulate.” 21 


This exaggeratedly pessimistic idea of the conce- 
quences of the suggested legislation can to some extent 
be explained by the fact that within the trade union 
world they had not devoted the strict factual investiga¬ 
tion to the law proposals that should have been made. 
The adoption of the attitude had been primarily deter- 
ed by a suspicion, nourished on the then existing 
sharp political opposition toward legislation, generally 
speaking, concerning the relations between employers 
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and laborers. A propaganda dictated by more purposeful 
and energetic rather than kind and noble motives, with 
demands for measures against actual or pretended de¬ 
fects in the workers’ trade union organizations had in 
addition not been suited to encouraging trade union 
members to be favourably disposed to the law proposals 
in question. It was feared also that these laws would be 
the introduction to a series of other laws that would 
mean dangerous interference with the trade union move¬ 
ment’s freedom and existence by the legislative power 
and this could lead to undesired consequences in con¬ 
nection with the workers’ sense of responsibility and 
to the significance of this sense for community peace. 
The chairman of the Confederation of Trade Unions of 
that year, Arvid Thorberg, wished to express this fear, 
when he declared in the First Chamber: “For my own 
part I am of the general opinion that it is better for 
people to do as the heathens who do not have law, but 
from nature do what the law includes, that one from 
one’s own moral power acts right and does right, than 
that one introduces legislation which creates feelings 
of wishing the opposite, within a social movement that 
has up to now been honorably and morally strong”. 

Experience during the ten years that have passed 
since these laws went into effect have not fulfilled these 
pessimistic predictions. Collective agreements have not 
been obstructed in their development. The statistics 
presented above speak clearly. Nor can any moral perils 
be proved. It seems rather to be the case that this legisla- 
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tion strengthened both the moral and juridical bases of 
continued development for the welfare of the parties to 
collective agreements as well as for the common good. 

This debated legislation now meets with no opposition 
worth mentioning among trade unionists—if one ex¬ 
cepts the building trade workers where the opinion 

prevails that trade union activity has suffered injury 
from it. 


As far as the law on collective agreements 22 is con¬ 
cerned, it should be pointed out first that its purpose 
is not a complete and therefore, presumably, not a final 
regulation of collective agreements. In large measure it 


represents a codification of a practice developed on the 
basis of collective agreements. Swedish law developed 
at an earlier date in this field has likewise to a great 
extent been left untouched. 23 The aim in this law has 


been above all to create legal rules with respect to the 
treatment of disputes over the interpretation and ap¬ 
plication of collective agreements and with respect to 
decisions on interest controversies; that, is to say, con¬ 
troversies concerning conditions that are not regulated 
by collective agreements are not affected by this law. 
B y creating a special court—the Labor Court— 24 for 
cases concerning collective agreements one has more¬ 


over wished to m ake possible a more rapid trial c 
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such cases than could be carried out in the general 
courts, an aim that clearly corresponds with the inten¬ 
tions of both employers and workers. The Labor Court’s 
verdicts may therefore not be appealed. In order to 
guarantee to the Labor Court the greatest amount of 
knowledge on the subject under negotiation, the em¬ 
ployers and workers have been granted opportunity to 
be represented in the court. The court consists namely 
of seven members appointed by the Crown, of which 
two are proposed by the Advisory Council of the Swed¬ 
ish Employers’ Federation and two by the Confedera¬ 
tion of Trade Unions. The remaining members are chosen 
from “persons who can not be considered as represent¬ 
ing employers’ or workers’ interests”. One of them 
functions as chairman and another as vice-chairman. 

The core of the law on collective agreements is in the 
fourth paragraph. In this paragraph is prescribed a 
compulsory obligation to keep the peace by the employ¬ 
ers and workers, and by their respective organisations 
bound by the collective agreement. The peace obligation 
holds good first and foremost for disputes over rights 
in their widest meaning, i.e. disputes over the validity, 
continuance and correct interpretation of agreements 
as well as any dispute over whether a certain action 
is contrary to agreement or law. In connection with 
such disputes, strike, lock-out, blockade, boycott or 
similar measure may not be taken. The prohibition of 
a coercive measure has in view also those cases when 
one of the parties wishes to change an agreement that 
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is in force, or when it is a question of adopting a pro¬ 
vision while the agreement is in force, which is to go 
into effect after the agreement has expired. Finally, 
employers, workers and organizations bound by a col¬ 
lective agreement are forbidden to aid anyone who does 
not himself have the right to take a coercive measure 
(so-called sympathetic coercive measure). 

The organization may not by giving support or in 
any other way cooperate in illegal coercive measures 
which their members (local branches respectively) have 
adopted. If the organization is a party to the agreement, 
it is also responsible for trying to prevent its members 
and eventually the local branches from taking such 
measure. If a coercive measure has already been adopt¬ 
ed, it is the organization’s duty to try to persuade the 
offenders to give it up. 

It is the Labor Court’s task, then, to give verdicts in 
cases concerning collective agreements. Violation of 
agreements and of the law on collective agreements can 

lead to assessment of damages in accordance with the 
rules given in the law. 

The parties to the collective agreement, however, are 
free to agree to refer disputes that arise between them to 
a concilator or a conciliation board instead of referring 
it to the Labor Court. This alternative has, however, not 
een used in general. The Labor Court has more and more 
become the forum for differing parties to collective 
agreements. From 1929 to 1937, 1627 cases were tried 


by the Labor Court. Of these, no fewer than 82.5 per cent 
were submitted on the part of workers and 16.9 per cent 
on the part of employers, the rest were submitted by 
common action to the court. Approximately two-thirds 
of the Labor Court’s verdicts have been unanimous. 


§ 14. Sympathetic Coercive Measures 

The prohibition against sympathetic coercive meas¬ 
ures in the law on collective agreements deserves special 
attention. This prohibition is limited to those cases 
when the purpose is to aid some one that is bound by 
the peace obligation prescribed by the law. This prohibi¬ 
tion does not have any very great importance from the 
point of view of labor peace. As a matter of fact, the 
same situation holds good for the peace obligation 
prescribed by the law on collective agreements. The fact 
is namely this, that in Sweden it is exceptional for the 
parties on the labor market to become engaged in ac¬ 
tions that are violations of agreements or of laws. And 
almost as unusual has it been that the parties to col¬ 
lective agreements have made legal controversies over 
the agreement the subject of coercive measures, men 
labor peace is seriously threatened it is, as a rule, a 
question of pronounced interest controversies in con- 
nection with the usual wage movements and negotia¬ 
tions for agreements. Then sympathetic coercive meas¬ 
ures can play an important part. If the employers in 
a certain field of work are subjected to a strike because 



a settlement in a wage and agreement dispute has not 
been worked out, the proper employers’ organization 
may feel compelled to adopt a lock-out against the 
workers in other fields of work in order to hinder them 
from aiding the strikers or in order to exert moral 
pressure on them and their organizations. A labor or¬ 
ganization may on its part find it expedient in a certain 
situation to make use of a sympathetic strike as the 
answer to a coercive measure used by the employer 
against another labor organization or to compel a more 
rapid settlement than may be considered possible if 
such aid is not given. The general strike of 1009 was 
nothing except a sympathetic coercive measure. The 
same was true of the extensive lock-outs that were 
adopted at the same time on the employers’ part. 

The right to interfere in this way has always been 
strictly insisted upon. Already in 1907 the Swedish 
Employers’ Federation converted the Confederation of 
Trade Unions to accepting a section in an agreement 

iQ Wbich was Provided that a lock-out, adopted by 
an employer, which had been decided upon by the proper 
employers’ organization, should not be considered as 
a violation of a collective agreement, nor should a strike 
or blockade taken by workers after the approval of the 
board of the proper trade-union federation. Such lock¬ 
out, strike or blockade should, however, not be allowed 

111 ° rder t0 brin S ab out a change or addition to agree¬ 
ments in force. Not even a claim for change or addition 
should be presented by either party. Furthermore, the 
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board of the Swedish Employers’ Federation deter¬ 
mined in 1910 the following principle in view of the 
Government’s plans at that time for legislation on col¬ 
lective agreements: 

“The employers’ right, even under collective agree¬ 
ments that are in force, to call a sympathetic lock-out 
in order to aid an unjustly attacked colleague is a 
fundamental thesis for the employers’ organizations, 
without which they could not even approach fulfilling 
their purpose. No provisions that encroach upon this 
right of the employers may therefore be included in 

collective agrements.” 

In that proposal for a law on collective agreements, 
which was submitted to the Riksdag in the last-named 
year but was rejected, a provision had been included 
concerning the right to sympathetic measures during 
the period the agreement was in force. This provision 
was explained by a reminder that the employers’ efforts 
must be directed toward securing national agreements 
and also to get common expiration time for agreements 
that were in force for related economic branches or 
those depending on each other. 

Until such procedure had been created, the Govern¬ 
ment reasoned that a prohibition in law against ter¬ 
minating work while the collective agreement was in 
force would negative the advantages of organization 
for the employers and thereby also would counteract 
the bringing about and maintaining such agreements. 

National agreements now regulate, to a great extent, 
as has been indicated in the foregoing, the conditions 
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of work on the Swedish labor market. The time for 
giving notice of cancellation and for expiration has 
also been determined upon identically in large groups 
of agreements. With partiality, the first of October has 
been chosen as the day for giving notice and the thirty- 
first of December as the day for the expiration of agree¬ 
ments. In practically all the more important collective 
agreements on the private labor market, there are pro¬ 
visions about the right to take sympathetic coercive 
measures while the agreement is in force. Neither among 
employers nor among workers does the wish now exist 
to abandon this right. Both parties set a value on this 
right, not the least because it undoubtedly provides an 
important guaranty for the continuance of collective 
agreements in times when opposition can be so severe 
that coercive measures tending to break down the agree¬ 
ments perhaps become unavoidable, if no mutual con¬ 
cessions are made. The lock-outs and the general strike 
of 1909 can be mentioned as examples. Thanks to the 
provision, already then included in collective agree¬ 
ments, on sympathetic action, the status of collective 
agreements was left pretty much untouched by this great 

struggle between the employers’ and the workers’ or¬ 
ganizations. 

The present law on collective agreements, as previ¬ 
ously stated, has not brought about any change in the 
above described conditions. 

The right to take sympathetic coercive measures has 
in recent years been the object of the government’s and 
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the public’s attention in connection with the subject 
of protection for the third party’s right to neutrality 
in economic struggles. Such measures are of their nature 
bound to affect the third party. No reason, however, 
has been seen to exist for extending the protection for 
the third party to organizations or their members. 
Trade-union members that are united in the Confedera¬ 
tion of Trade Unions must be prepared to take the risk 
of being exposed to lock-outs in connection with strikes { 
or lock-outs within other trades than their own. And 
the same is true for organized employers. Neither of 
these parties, consequently, have made any demand for 
legal protection in this connection. When collective 
agreements are concluded between the Employers’ Fe¬ 
deration and the Confederation of Trade Unions, the 
assumption has been that attacks on the third party 
in the present sense should be allowed. The opinion has 
namely been explicitly stated that without hindrance 
due to the prohibition in the concluded agreement 
against attack on the neutral third party, coercive meas¬ 
ures may be taken provided the aim is thereby to aid 
a party in this dispute through an extension of the 
original dispute concerning the concluding of a collec¬ 
tive agreement. Such a sympathetic coercive measure 
may likewise not include anything but a lock-out, or 
strike, or labor blockade or, in addition, the refusal to 
concern themselves with goods that are intended for 
or come from an enterprise that is carried on by a 

party to the original dispute. 

t 
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§ 15. Strike-Breaking and Protective Work 

Now we have reached a problem of especially sensitive 
and complicated nature. Severe differences of opinion 
have existed, quite naturally, between employers and 
the workers organized in trade unions concerning that 
which one calls strike-breaking, a more expressive than 
adequate term; in this expression is included, usually, 
every type of disloyal action in connection with labor 
conflicts but especially the refusal to respect the labor 
organizations' decision in favor of a strike or blockade. 
It has been impossible for the trade union people to 
tolerate the strike-breaker, either if he were among 
those who stayed at work when his working comrades 
have gone out on strike, or have been exposed to a lock¬ 
out, or as an outsider has found it expedient to take 
advantage of the situation and step into the striking 
or locked-out workers’ place. If he belonged to the first 
category, he has usually been able to enjoy his employ¬ 
er’s special attention and sympathies. This has in gen¬ 
eral also been the lot of those who are recruited from 
the outside after the strike or lock-out has begun. The 
so-called bourgeois opinion has also been comparatively 
unreserved in favouring those “willing to work”. 

At the time of the advent of the trade unions thirty 
o forty yea is ago, strike-breaking often played a rather 
decisive part in conflicts on the Swedish labor market. 
It even happened that the labor organizations wage- 
Political actions were contested with the help of im¬ 
ported laborers from foreign countries. This took place 
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in the bakery business in Stockholm and Gbteborg, 
when striking Swedish workers were replaced by Ger¬ 
mans, at a machine shop in Sk&ne to which Russian 
workers had been imported, and during a general long¬ 
shoremens’ strike in 1908, when a great number of more 
or less broken-down individuals from the English docks 
were hired by the Swedish shipping firms. In that pe¬ 
riod, very difficult behavior often took place, in some 
cases of criminal character. In great part, however, 
labor conflicts were conducted in a human and com¬ 
paratively peaceful manner. 25 

Neither has the legislative power found any cause 
for taking special measures in regard to legal pro¬ 
cedure and protection of rights in connection with labor 
conflicts. In 1899, it is true, a law vas passed, the so- 
called Akarp law 26 , by which it was desired to give 
protection to persons, who through refusal to take part 
in the stoppage of work were exposed to undue pressure 
in the form of threats or reprisals. It came about under 
rather exceptional circumstances. The highest court 
refused to support the promulgation of the law. It ^as 
found, namely, to be contrary to existing juridical prin¬ 
ciples and was looked upon generally as a class law. 

It took until the year 1938, however, before it was 

» The most difficult disturbances that have occurred In Sweden In 
connecetlon with labor conflicts, culminated in an encounter betwee 
strikers and a military command in Adnlen, 1931. Then fi'e wor ’ 
were killed, while an equal number were more or less seriously woun 

» Tim law got its name from the name of the Initiator, a farmer, Pehr 
Pehreson, who came from Akarp, (Skftno). 
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annulled. Then it had practically speaking been trans¬ 
formed to a relic of a legislative concept which the 
general sense of justice had never accepted. 

With the energetic extension of the labor organiza¬ 
tions and their growing influence, strike-breaking came 
to have less and less meaning. It has become very un¬ 
usual for employers to try to replace laborers out on 
strike or lock-out with persons who perchance could be 
found to take their place. And equally exceptional is 
it that so great a part of the labor force is prepared 
to stay at work, after a strike or lock-out has begun, 
that it pays the employer to maintain operation with 
its help. A strong auxiliary reason why strike-breaking 
no longer plays the same role as before is naturally the 
fact that capital and labor through mutual respect and 
consideration put a high price on preventing any inter¬ 
ruptions of work that are not desirable or necessary. 

This problem, however, is by no means entirely out 
of the way. And it will likely never disappear complet¬ 
ely. It can, on the contrary, easily become actual again. 

Conscious of this possibility, the Swedish Employers’ 

Federation and the Confederation of Trade Unions have 

included provisions in their basic agreement which are 

intended to regulate this problem. This has been done 

m connection with the enactment of protection for the 
third party. 

The agreement distinguishes between a neutral and 
an unneutral third party. Coercive measures may not 
e taken against a neutral third party 1) in disputes 
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pertaining to concluding a collective agreement; 2) in 
disputes pertaining to concluding or the application of, 
an individual employment contract; 3) in competitive 
disputes regarding prospective jobs; and 4) in order 
to induce a party to join, or to prevent him from with¬ 
drawing from a trade union. 

As an unneutral third party, who, therefore, is not 
included in the agreement’s protection provisions, is 
regarded first and foremost a member of an organiza¬ 
tion involved in a labor dispute, who sets aside his 
obligation to the organization to the advantage of the 
opposing party. Any one who performs work that is 
blockaded in connection with the controversy, in other 
words, a strike-breaker, belongs to the same category. 
These provisions hold good in corresponding degree for 
the one who employs workers, who in connection with 
the dispute have been blockaded (boycotted) by the 
employer party, as well as the one, who gives the party 
economic support during the dispute and in connection 
with it, or who aids him by transforming or otherwise 
altering his own enterprise or activities. Any one who 
has a controlling interest in a corporation involved in 
the dispute is considered as an unneutral third party. 

The same holds good for anyone who is joint owner 
without limited liability in a company involved in the 
dispute, as well as in a corporation in which a party 
to the dispute owns shares, or in a company in which 
a party to the dispute has a joint interest, provided the 
activities of the corporation or company, considering 
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the amount of shares held or the extent of the joint- 
ownership as well as other circumstances, must be re¬ 
garded as in reality being conducted for the party to 
the dispute. 

Similar provisions as the ones now described had 
been included in the proposal for a law on certain 
economic coercive measures (including protection for 
the third party) which the Social Democratic Govern¬ 
ment laid before the 1935 year’s Riksdag, without reach¬ 
ing a positive result. Corresponding proposals to these 
of 1935 had hitherto been lacking in the Swedish col¬ 
lective agreements, very likely because, on the employ¬ 
ers’ part, it has been difficult to agree to make con¬ 
cessions to that interpretation of strike-breaking which 
was maintained in the trade union world. There they 
have been equally disinclined to admit the right of the 
employers’ organization, by means of boycott, to prevent 
workers affected by coercive measures to get other work 
during strikes and lock-outs. Indirectly, this right has 
been admitted in the basic agreement where one has 

naturally tried to achieve the greatest possible re¬ 
ciprocity. 

In regard to the right to take coercive measures 
agamst an unneutral third party, a very significant 
exception has been placed in the basic agreement. This 
exception concerns so called protective work. Even in 
this regard, the basic agreement corresponds to the law 
Proposal which the Government placed before the 1935 
Kar s Riksdag. Provisions on protective work during 
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stoppage of work have on the other hand hitherto not 
been included in collective agreements, if one excepts 
a few agreements worked out for labor leaders. Super¬ 
intendents, foremen and others in similar position, 
through their organization, the Swedish Association of 
Foremen , have namely always maintained their right 
to remain neutral in conflicts between employers and 
workers. They hold strictly to their claim to be allowed 
to practice their functions as foremen during such con¬ 
flicts, but consider that they ought to refuse to do 
any other work except that which cannot wait without 
causing danger for people or injury to buildings or 
other property, machines, domestic animals or the like. 
Such protective work has generally been exepted even 
when the employers’ organizations have caused stoppage 
of work. It has always been considered obvious, for 
example, that pumping work in mines shall continue 
even during a strike or lock-out. During the general 
strike of 1909, all work was excepted that had to do 
with the care of sick people, or the care of living ani¬ 
mals as well as work at the light, water and sanitation 
plants. Any scruples based on principle against the 
regulation of protective work in collective agreements 
have not been found on the trade union side. But it 
has not been easy to find a definition of this term satis¬ 
factory to all parties—employer, foreman, laborer and 
the public. An attempt was made in connection with 
the formulation of the law of 193o, and in the present 
basic agreement, this attempt has been fulfilled and has 
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led to a good result as far as can be judged. In this 

agreement the term protective work is defined as 
follows: 

As protective work shall be regarded such work which 
in the event of a conflict must be done for stopping the 
production in a technically reasonable way, as well as 
such work which is necessary for preventing danger to 
people or damage to buildings or other establishments, 
ships, machinery, or live stock, or damage to such stocks 
of commodities which during the conflict are not em¬ 
ployed for maintaining the production of the enterprise 
or for sale to a greater extent than required for pre¬ 
venting any deterioration or destruction which the 
goods may be subjected to owing to their nature. 

As equal to protective work shall be regarded the 
work which anyone may be required to perform by 
virtue of special provisions under existing law, as well 
^ f . w . orkthe ne S lect of which may constitute breach of 
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These are general provisions. 

It has been understood at the time of concluding the 
basic agreement that the detailed meaning of protective 
work within the fields of various trades should be spe¬ 
ed through agreements between the respective unions. 
It has, furthermore, been taken for granted that the 
regular workers of the enterprises will, when found 
necessary, agree to undertake such work, in case of 
strike or lock-out and providing the enterprise is not 
operating during the conflict. 

The above mentioned Labor Market Board has been 
given an important task as regards the application of 
e provisions regarding the third party and protec 
ire work. The board has thus in form of a conciliation 
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board to take these matters under advisement and in 
addition, disagreements regarding the applicability 
and legality of these provisions as well as to determine 
whether a certain action is a breach of the same. It 
has also to decide as to the consequences of such acts. 

When considering questions of this kind the negotia¬ 
tions of the board shall be presided over by an inde¬ 
pendent chairman if it is found necessary in order to 
reach a decision. 

§ 16. Conflicts Involving Functions Essential 

to Society 

Closely related to the question discussed above are 
the rules found in the basic agreement regarding con¬ 
flicts which have consequences vital to community func¬ 
tions or to use a popular but less adequate expression 
—labor-conflicts dangerous to society. One has, as a 
rule, meant strikes in state and municipal works and 
undertakings; lock-outs in such enterprises have been 
considered as out of the question. Demands for laws 
preventing such stoppage of work have often been ex¬ 
pressed in the press and the Riksdag. Difficult legal 
technicalities have, however, been presented in the ef¬ 
forts to find a satisfactory solution to this question. 
This has particularly been the case as regards the de¬ 
finition of the phrase “dangerous to society”. A com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Government in 1934 approached 
the question from angles other than the usual ones. 
According to the conclusions of this committee, legal 
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protection should be provided in the form of a prohibi¬ 
tion of stoppage of work in such cases where the under¬ 
taking does not aim in the first place to satisfy an 
employer’s economic interests. 27 This definition extends 
on one side beyond the boundaries of state and mu¬ 
nicipal activities while, on the other side, in certain 
ceses, it excludes undertakings of state and municipal 
nature. The committe states in its explanation, among 
other things, the following: 

“Wherever the labor agreement does not concern the 
satisfying of any of the employer’s economic interests, 
it shall be taken for granted that stoppage of work, 
as a rule, concerns more immediate vital community 
functions. A prohibition of stoppage of work in such 
cases seems to be in close agreement with general legal 
opinion. Furthermore, it appears to be easier in this 
case to find ways and means for a just determination 
of the parties’ opposing interests. As examples of this 
kind of employment may be mentioned the police force, 
irenien, sanitation and public health employees. Even 
here one will naturally find border cases of more or 
less dubious nature. Municipal establishments for light 
and power, water and gas etc. are to some extent busi¬ 
ness undertakings which often leave considerable profit. 
Even in these cases, however, it is unlikely that the 
profit motive is the deciding factor, but rather the 
supplying of the above necessities to the district. These 
undertakings, it seems, should therefore be most closelv 
comparable to and placed in the same category as those 
were the nature of the labor agreement does not aim 
t satisfying the employer’s economic interest. Closely 
omparable to these are certain state undertakings of 
inonopolistic nature, which only in the second place aim 
at providing state incom e, by which the state in the 

lio?m tJ i n ^ nde °“ folkf8rsSr Jning och arbetsfred, part I. p. 110. Stock- 
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first place aims at satisfying a public need. Amongst 
these should be considered as example the postal and 
telegraph service. One is more hestitant to include in 
this group such undertakings that operate partly in 
competition with private business of equal nature as 
for instance the State Railway and the Hydro-Electric 
plants.” 

The attempt to find an adequate definition for the 
concept in question has been abandoned in the basic 
agreement between the Swedish Employers’ Federation 
and the Confederation of Trade Unions. In the descrip¬ 
tion of the general grounds for the agreement, it is 
stated that no nearly statisfactory demarcation of those 
fields of activity which ought to be protected against 
labor conflicts because of their especial importance to 
society can be brought about, with any claim to objec¬ 
tivity and general acceptance: 

“Already the fact that the interests of Society are 
always dependent on the extent of any particular labor 
conflict makes such a prefixed demarcation impossible. 
Any certain activity is rarely in itself as fundamentally 
essential to Society as to call for protection against any 
and all labor conflicts. On the other hand a conflict, 
which in itself is by no means directed against any 
functions particularly essential to Society, may yet 
by its very existence to a certain limited extent impede 
or even prevent activities which are essential for provid¬ 
ing the general public with safety as to life or health. 

When the necessity, thus, of preventing or limiting 
a certain conflict is dependent upon the circumstances 
in the special case, the Swedish Employers’ Federation 
and the Confederation of Trade Unions have found that 
there no other solution appears to exist except to per- 
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mit a mutual consideration of opposing interests in 
each conflict, with due regard to be granted also to the 
interests of society as a whole. And to make possible 
such a method, both organizations have agreed to equip 
the Labor Market Board with the power to examine 
the question of preventing, limiting or removing labor 
conflicts that can disturb functions essential to society. 
The Employers’ Federation and the Confederation of 
Trade Unions have in regard to this problem agreed to 
take up every conflict situation for examination as 
quickly as possible, where the protection of the general 
interest is demanded by either organization, by a public 
authority or by some other comparable organ that re¬ 
presents the common interest. 

In taking such matters under consideration the Labor 
Market Board shall function solely as an organ of in¬ 
vestigation and negotiation. In case a majority is se¬ 
cured in connection with the labor conflict referred to 
the Board, and in favor of the requisite regulation of 
the conditions of work connected therewith, it is up 
to the above-named two head organizations, each one 
for his side, without delay to take measures for carry¬ 
ing out a settlement between the parties involved. 

§ 17. Protection against Arbitrary Dismissal 

In Sweden as in most other countries the general 
legal principle is in effect, that employment agreements 
that have been concluded for an indefinite period, can 
l>e cancelled upon notice by either party, at the expira- 
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tion of the period for giving notice. Cause for giving 
notice need not be presented, whether it is carried out 
by one or the other party. 

On this general principle, the foregoing quoted § 23 
(See page 20) of the Swedish Employers’ Federation 
by-laws have been based. The therein prescribed obliga¬ 
tion of the association’s members not to conclude 
collective agreements unless the employers’ right freely 
to hire and dismiss workers is specifically stated, thus 
means only that the members are not allowed through 
agreements to relinquish the general legal principle in 
question but are obligated to see to it that it is con¬ 
firmed in the agreement. 28 

In the foregoing (page 20—23) an account has also 
been given concerning the origin of the agreement provi¬ 
sion which since 1906, in part, among other things has 
regulated the employers’ right freely to organize and ap¬ 
portion work as well as freely to hire and dismiss 
workers; in part, has granted the right of association 
a certain protection. With this provision in the agree¬ 
ment, a limitation to some extent has been adopted in 
the employers’ right of dismissing workers. If the dis¬ 
missal occurred under circumstances that give cause 
for suspicion that the worker’s right of association has 
been infringed upon, the worker has the right “through 
his organization to demand investigation to secure re¬ 
dress”. If it is proved that the right of association was 
infringed upon, the employer can be compelled to take 

» Arbctsdomstolens domar. (Decisions of the Labor Court). 
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back the worker and moreover can be declared liable 
to pay damages. 

On the whole, however, the sovereignity of the em¬ 
ployer has remained untouched. The difficulties of fur¬ 
nishing proof have limited the workers’ chances of go¬ 
ing to law about violations of the right of association 
in connection with the dismissal of workers. This has 
had for result that a strong labor opinion has arisen 
against the provisions in question, generally called 
“paragraph 23”. Nevertheless, in general, one has not 
had so much to bring up against the legal rule itself 
in spite of the fact that this, considered from the part 
of view of principle, can not be reconciled with the 
labor organizations’ aims for an “industrial demo¬ 
cracy’ in the form of the greatest possible share iu con¬ 
trol over working terms and working conditions. The 
expression of opinion by laborers has above all con¬ 
cerned the lack of security in connection with possib¬ 
ilities for employment and selfsupport brought about 
by an arbitrary application of the provision in the 
agreement based on the legal right. They have demanded 
that paragraph 23 should be omitted from collective 
agreements but have finally realized that with so ’’rad¬ 
ical” and simple an encroachment very little would be 
gained as long as the above-mentioned legal rule is left 
undisturbed. If one wished to achieve a realistic change 
for the better in regard to the security of employment, 
one should direct one’s efforts to supplement paragraph 
23 with agreement provisions which would make it pos- 
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sible to bring about a positive and effective treatment 
of dismissals in general and not only in those cases 
when it can be assumed that a violation of the right 
of association was at hand. 

During the negotiations between the Swedish Employ¬ 
ers’ Federation and the Confederation of Trade Unions 
that led in December, 1938, to the basic agreement, a 
great deal of attention was devoted to this subject. 
Those provisions on “discharge or temporary dismissal”, 
in which the parties thereby agreed, can be expected 
to become of great importance with regard to the mana¬ 
gement of controversies that arise in connection with the 
application of paragraph 23. “They are”, as it is ex¬ 
plained, ’’devised in consideration of the justified de¬ 
mand of workers for security in employment and in 
consideration of the dependence of industry on the skill 
and suitability of the labor employed”. Here shall 
now be given a brief account of this section of the 
agreement. 

When dismissing or furloughing workers 29 from an 
employment which has lasted not less than a year, the 
employers shall advise the representative of the proper 
labor organization at least a week prior to giving notice 
of the planned action (so-called learning). A conference 
shall take place between this representative and the em¬ 
it By furloughing (porraltterlng), is meant the reduction of the number 
of workers or of the entire labor force because of a more or less tem¬ 
porary lack of work without the conditions of employment being con- 

slderad broken. 
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ployer, if either requests the same; exceptions have been 
provided for in the case of shorter temporary dismissals, 
seasonal work, intermittent work, etc. 

If discharge or temporary dismissal has taken place 
and the labor part wishes to negotiate with regard to the 
measure if there is no question of the violation of the 
right of association or if the action does not fall within 
the field of the court or the conciliation board, the situa¬ 
tion shall be referred to the executive board of the proper 
labor organization. This board, in turn, may refer the 
question to the Labor Market Board. In such a ease, it is 
the Labor Market Board’s duty through a careful in¬ 
vestigation to try to reach an accurate insight into all 
the circumstances under which the measure in question 
'was taken. When judging the measure, consideration 
shall be given to the necessity for the employer to be 
served by efficient and for liis activity suitable work¬ 
ers, when the choice is between workers of similar skill 
and suitability, consideration shall be taken to the 
length of employment and to any one bearing a heavy 
sustenance obligation. In this case, one conception al¬ 
ways upheld energetically by the labor organizations 
has been considered, a conception that in addition coin¬ 
cides with a practice already developed. 

When a question of this character is considered, the 
board shall attach to itself a representative from each 
of the respective employers’ and workers’ organizations 
involved. The executive boards of these organizations 
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shall be informed of the Labor Market Board’s decision, 
and it rests on them in collaboration with the Swedish 
Employers’ Federation and the Confederation of Trade 
Unions “to take the measures which may be called for 
by the decision”. An employer that suffers inconven¬ 
iences because his employees give notice to quit their 
work, may with the approval of his organization refer 
this matter to the Labor Market Board for its decision. 

With regard to the application of paragraph 23, whose 
retention is assumed, the Board will also function as 
a negotiation and conciliation organ. It can not make 
binding decisions for the parties. It will undoubtedly 
not fail to have great significance by contributing to 
a decrease of the suspicion directed on the part of labor 
against paragraph 23 and the general legal principle for 
which this agreement provision is an expression. Great 
importance must be granted to the conferences that will 
take place before dismissal or furloughing can be car¬ 
ried out. Here lies, in truth, the central point of the 
described provisions in the basic agreement. The exe¬ 
cutive officers of the Confederation of Trade Unions 
have also clearly understood that these provisions offer 
satisfactory guaranties against arbitrary and unjust 
dismissals. Employers that are responsible for such 
dismissals, should namely find it difficult to avoid 
giving information to the Board, composed according 
to the parity principle, which is required for an ob¬ 
jective judgment of the proposed action. And with this 
it must be admitted that a great deal has been won. 
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§ 18. Protection for Outsiders 

The system of negotiation and agreement, which has 
been created by the parties on the labor market, has 
quite naturally been largely determined by the relations 
of the parties to each other. The eventual interests of 
outsiders in such a relation or their need of protec¬ 
tion as third parties have in general not been made 
the subject of agreements between these parties. To the 
extent that their rights and interests are threatened 
or are violated, it has been considered that it was 
the task of the legislative power to seek remedial meas¬ 
ures. Employers and their organizations have often 
united with those who have demanded legal protection 
against undue blockade and boycott measures on the 
part of the labor organizations, and the laborers and 
their organizations have not neglected to demand sim¬ 
ilar protection against ejection in connection with 
strikes or lock-outs of workers, to whom the employers 
have let houses. A protective law of the latter type, 
as a matter of fact, was passed in 1936. 

Some undue interference, during the 1920’s, from cer¬ 
tain employers’ organizations, that were given a great 
deal of notice in the bourgeois press, occasioned a series 
of energetic actions in the Riksdag that led to the Go¬ 
vernment arranging an investigation in order to dis¬ 
cover how and to what extent legislative measures were 
necessary. Concern was felt especially for the third 
Party’s right to neutrality in labor conflicts and in 
other economic struggles. Finally this matter was re- 
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ferred to a Committee of Thirteen, with the chairman 
of the Labor Court, Justice Arthur Lindhagen, as leader. 
A report of this committee, made in the spring of 1934 
to the Government, with a proposal for a law concern¬ 
ing certain economic coercive measures etc., contained 
however, not only provisions for the protection of the 
third party. According to this report, the legal protec¬ 
tion should be extended to cover the party to the con¬ 
flict in certain cases. 

When the Government in 1935 referred the before- 
mentioned proposition to the Riksdag, it followed in 
all essentials the intentions of the Committee of Thir¬ 
teen. The Riksdag, in the meantime, did not reach a 
definite decision. This result did not depend, however, 
on any disinclination in and for itself to cooperate for 
legislation in this field, but can be explained by the 
great differences of opinion on a few details, that be¬ 
came effective on the one part, between the Govern¬ 
ment, supported by the Social Democratic party, and 
on the other part, the bourgeois parties, especially the 

Conservative party. 

Neither had any strong echo of the suggested legisla¬ 
tion been marked among employers and laborers. Neither 
of these parties wished for its passage. They did not 
feel any fundamental opposition to legal protection for 
the third party, but they had become more and more 
convinced that from all view points, it would be best 
if they themselves could solve the problem in a volun¬ 
tary way. It did not take long, therefore, before negotia- 
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tions with this aim were begun between the Swedish 
Employers’ Federation and the Confederation of Trade 
Unions. Even if these negotiations aimed above all at 
those subjects, of which an account has been given in 
the foregoing, they aimed also at bringing about a re¬ 
gulation of the relations to the third party and the 
other outsiders included in the report of the Com¬ 
mittee of Thirteen and of the Government’s legislative 
t proposal. The basic agreement, which was the result of 
the negotiations, corresponds as follows with these pro¬ 
posals for legislation. 

A special chapter with the title “limitation of strikes, 
lock-outs and other direct actions” (i.e. coercive meas- 
ures) is devoted to the subject in question. We have 
already discussed the provisions in this chapter, that 
concern a neutral and an unneutral third party. There 
remains only to give an account of the provisions for 
^ 'protection for parties in certain cases. 

According to these provisions, no coercive measures 
i.e. blockade, boycott or similar measure, or such term¬ 
inations of employment contracts which are made for 
the purpose of bringing pressure to bear on the other 
, party or for the purpose of causing damage, may be 
taken against anyone because of religious, political or 
similar motives. Nor may such a measure be taken 
against anyone in order to prevent him from appearing 
before a court or before any other public authority, or 
from giving testimony, or from assisting a public officer, 
ttor is a coercive measure (direct action) allowed for 
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the purpose of retaliation against anyone because of 
his connection with the concluded labor controversy. 
Here the reference is, among other matters, persecution 
of strike-breakers. After the labor dispute has been 
settled, reprisals are forbidden against the one who 
was guilty of strike-breaking. The prohibition in the 
basic agreement against coercive measures includes 
finally a measure that is taken against family enter¬ 
prises —enterprises that are carried out without help 
other than husband or wife, children or parents—or 
against an employer to try to persuade him not to share 
in the work in his own enterprise. 

An unusually significant provision is the one that 
states that no coercive measure may be taken for the 
purpose of seeking unjustifiable favors for oneself or 
for someone else by trying to have anyone pay out or 
refrain from wages. This provision shall, however, not 
prevent anyone from taking coercive measures for the 
purpose of securing payment from anyone who, after 
a debt having accrued, has acquired possession of an 
estate or an enterprise to which the debt is attached, 
provided he, at the time of acquiring possession, was 
aware of or in the circumstances had reason to be 

aware of the debt. 

Here are meant so-called successor-blockades, that 
occur mainly within the building industry, where, be¬ 
cause of the employers’ insolvence, it often becomes 
necessary for the workers to protect their wage-claims 
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against the one who has taken over such an employer’s 
building enterprise. 

It is the duty of the Labor Market Board to take 
up disputes or controversies for investigation and settle¬ 
ment regarding the validity or the correct meaning of 
these provisions. Here the independent chairman func¬ 
tions, who is appointed for three years, according Jo 
the basic agreement. The Labor Market Board, when 
controversies of this type are involved, as in the case 
of the right of the third party to neutrality or ques¬ 
tions concerning coercive measures against strike-break¬ 
ers, protective work etc., shall function as a conciliation 
board. The decisions which the board reaches on these 

matters shall also, without further action, be strictly 
observed. 


Conclusion 

A historical and systematic description has hereby 
been given of the development of the relations between 
employers and laborers in regard to their system of 
organization and their legal agreements, that has de¬ 
veloped in Sweden since the latter part of the former 
century. In this development, the concluding of the 
basic agreement between the Swedish Employers’ Fe¬ 
deration and the Confederation of Trade Unions constit¬ 
utes a link as remarkable as it is significant This agree¬ 
ment is a seal on the equality, the mutual liking and 
respect that has during the last decades come more 
and more to characterise the relations between the 
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Swedish employers and laborers. It must be regarded 
as a logical development of the system of organization 
ereated with so much effort and care, since the aim 
has always been to achieve the best possible contact 
between the parties on the labor market, to make more 
secure their mutual relations, to equalize interests, and 
to take care of the equilibrium. The conclusion of this 
agreement has rightly been described as the victory of 
common sense over prejudice, conceit and distrust on 

both sides. 

It is assumed that the basic agreement will be ac¬ 
cepted by the organizations affiliated with the Swedish 
Employers’ Federation and with the Confederation of 
Trade Unions before it becomes valid within their res¬ 
pective fields of activity. This will be carried out 
through voluntary agreements, by which is understood, 
that the agreement must not be made effective with 

the help of coercive measures. 

As already stated, the agreement was concluded not 

the least to prevent legislative action in the labor 
market. The organized employers and workers are on 
the whole agreed that the system of organization and 
the development of the right of association and of legal 
labor rights is best served, if the parties on the labor 
market and their organizations themselves work to 
achieve a secure system of rights based on voluntary 
agreements, a democratic sense of responsibility and 
a regard for industrial and general welfare. 
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Basic Agreement between The Federation 
of Swedish Employers and the 
Confederation of Swedish 
Trade-Union 

By the following agreement entered into between the 
Federation of Swedish Employers (Svcnska Arbetsgi- 
vareforeningen) and the Confederation of Swedish 
Trade-Unions (Landsorganisationen i Sverige), the two 
organizations assume the obligation to perform the 
duties within the Labour Market Board and related 
duties allotted to each one under this Agreement, and 
to endeavour to have this Agreement voluntarily ac¬ 
cepted as a collective agreement between their respective 
trade-federations. In so far as this being achieved, this 
Agreement shall also otherwise become legally binding 
for the Federation of Employers and The Confederation 
of Trade Unions under the existing law on Collective 
Contracts. 

Chapter I. 

The Labour Market Board 
Article I. 

For the handling of questions of general or otherwise 
of considerable importance to the labour market, the 
Federation of Employers and the Confederation of Trade 
Unions shall appoint a joint organ to be entitled The 
Labour Market Board. 

The Labour Market Board shall consist of three mem¬ 
bers from each of the two organizations as well as a 
like number of deputy members from each. 

fc 
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The members and deputy members shall be appointed 
for a term of three years. 

Article 2. 

In accordance with this Basic Agreement, it shall 
rest with the Labour Market Board particularly to 
handle certain questions pertaining to the discharge 
or temporary dismissal (furlough) of workers (Chapter 
III) as well as questions pertaining to conflicts which 
affect functions essential to the general public and to 
Society as a whole (Chapter V). 

In deliberations on questions pertaining to discharge 
or furlough, each party, moreover, shall be represented 
on the Board by a representative of the trade-federation 
concerned. Such a representative, as well as a deputy 
for him, shall be appointed by each federation for a 
term of three years. 

Should a question of discharge or furlough concern 
more than one federation on either side, and if the 
question cannot conveniently be divided and handled 
separately for each federation, the federations involved 
shall endeavour to have one of the representatives repri- 
sent them jointly as a member of the Board. If the 
federations cannot agree on a joint member, he shall 
be appointed by the Federation of Employers and the 
Confederation of Trade Unions, respectively. 

Article 3. 

In its capacity as a board of arbitration, the Board 
shall moreover take up for consideration and settle dis- 
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putes on the validity or correct interpretation of the 
provisions under Chapter IV concerning the limitation 
of measures of direct action, on whether a certain action 
would violate those provisions, and disputes on the legal 
consequences of an action alleged to have violated those 
provisions. 

The Federation of Employers and the Confederation 
of Trade Unions shall jointly for a period of three years 
appoint an impartial Chairman of the Board to func¬ 
tion, when called for by virtue of Article 4, in the hand¬ 
ling of matters as referred to in the foregoing para¬ 
graph. 

Article 4. 

The Board may hand down a decision only when all 
its members are present. 

The decision of the Board shall be the one supported 
by its majority. If in a matter as referred to in Article 
3 no agreement can be reached by the majority, the 
impartial Chairman shall be summoned to participate 
in the deliberation and decision on the matter. 

In the deliberations on a matter as referred to in 
Chapters III or V no members of the Board represent- 
ing the Federation of Employers or the Confederation 
of Trade Unions must participate who is directly con¬ 
cerned in the matter or who is a director or official 
of any sub-organization concerned in the matter. 

Article 5. 

When handling matters particularly involving a cer- 
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tain trade or certain trades, the Board may summon 
a representative of the trade-federation concerned to 
participate in the handling of the matter before the 
Board but not to take part in the Board’s decision; 
the Board may also summon the employer or workers 
involved, or a representative for them, to be heard by 
the Board. 

Article 6. 

One Secretary from each of the Federation of Em¬ 
ployers and the Confederation of Trade Unions shall 
serve on the Board. 

It shall rest with the Board with the least possible 
delay to take up for consideration and to decide on 
matters referred to it. 

Minutes shall be kept of the meetings of the Board, 
and the minutes shall be signed and approved by both 
parties. 

Chapter II. 

Procedure of Negotiations, etc. 

Article I. 

Should a dispute arise regarding working conditions 
or relations otherwise between the two parties, it 
must not cause resort to any actions as referred to 
in Articles 7 and 8 before any of the parties concerned 
has sought means of negotiations with the other party 
in the manner of the matter under dispute. It shall rest 
with any one party upon the request of the other party 
to enter into such negotiations. 
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Even when no negotiations have been brought about, 
a party shall be deemed as having filfilled his obliga¬ 
tion to negotiate in accordance with the foregoing para¬ 
graph when negotiations have been impeded for reasons 
beyond his control, or when the other party disregarding 
his obligation to negotiate has resorted to direct action 
for settling the dispute. 

With the exception of Article 8, point 4, the provi¬ 
sions of this Chapter shall not apply to the making or 
prolongation of collective wage contracts, nor to the 
resort to sympathetic actions or to the recovering of 
uncontestable wages or other compensations which have 
fallen due. 

Provisions have been laid down in Chapters I, III, 

och V regarding special negotiations in certains dis¬ 
putes. 

Record iti the Minutes: 

The provisions of Chapter II shall not apply in so 
far as the collective wage contracts stipulate other 
procedures of negotiation in specific matters, such as 
the regulation of piece work rates, etc. 


Article 2. 

If one party owing to certain circumstances desires 

to recover wages, damages, or any other compensation 

from the other party, and if for the settling of such 

a matter negotiations between the organizations axe 

necessary, an appeal for such negotiations shall be made 
without undue delay. 
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If and in so far as the circumstances on which the 
claim is based have been known, on the employer side 
to the employer in question or to his organization, or 
on the labour side to the respective trade-federation or 
local organization for more than four months without 
negotiations having been requested in accordance with 
the provisions of this Chapter, the party shall there¬ 
after have forfeited his right to demand negotiations 
regarding the claim. Notwithstanding such knowledge 
of the circumstances, the right to demand negotiations 
shall be deemed forfeited if and in so far as the circum¬ 
stances are of more than two years’ standing. 

Record in the Minutes: 

1) What is prescribed in the first paragraph of Ar¬ 
ticle 2 does not aim at limiting the employement of 
direct negotiations between the employer and workers 
concerned for the purpose of settling a controversy. 

2) As regards the forfeiture of the right to negotia 
tions concerning claims resulting from piece work, the 
final piece work payment shall be regarded as “the cir¬ 
cumstances on which the claim is based . 

Article 3. 

Negotiations in accordance with this Chapter shall 
in the first place be conducted between the parties di¬ 
rectly concerned at the place of work under parti 
cipation by the local organization wherever such exists 

(local negotiations). 

Local negotiations shall commence as soon as possible 
and not later than two weeks from the day when they 
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were requested, unless the parties have agreed on a 
postponement. 

When called for by the nature of the controversy 
or by other special circumstances, negotiations may, 
upon the request of the appropriate trade-federation, 
be taken up directly between the federations in the 
manner as prescribed in Article 5. 

Record in the Minutes : 

By a local organization is understood an organiza¬ 
tion in relation to which the federation by virtue of 
statutes or practices constitutes the next higher instance 
for negotiations, such as a federation section, a shop 
club, or the like. 

Article 4. 

If an agreement cannot be reached through local 
negotiations, it shall rest with the party which desires 
to pursue the matter to refer the matter to negotiations 
between the respective trade-federations (central nego¬ 
tiations). A request for such negotiations shall be made 
by the federation of which the party is a member to 
the corresponding federation of the other side not later 
than two months from the day the local negotiations 
in accordance with Article 9 shall be deemed as having 
been concluded. 

Article 5. 

Central negotiations shall commence as soon as poss¬ 
ible and not later than three weeks from the day they 

were called for, unless the parties have agreed on a 
postponement. 
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Article 6. 

Negotiations shall be conducted with all the necessary 
haste, and minutes shall be kept which shall be approved 
and signed by both parties. 

Article 7. 

In a question of interpretation or application of a 
collective contract or in any other dispute which, by 
virtue of Article 11 of the Law on the Labour Court, 
should be decided by the Labour Court or by an ar¬ 
bitrator, no party must appeal for such a decision before 
having fulfilled his obligation to negotiate in the matter. 

If a party, following negotiations, desires to place a 
matter as referred to in Article 2, the first paragraph, 
before the Labour Court or an arbitrator for ultimate 
decision, this may be done by applying to the Labour 
Court for a summons to be served or by applying to 
the other party for arbitration not later than three 
months from the day the negotiations in accordance 
with Article 9 shall be deemed as having been concluded. 
Should any party neglect to do so, he shall have for 

feited his right to appeal. 

What is thus prescribed concerning the forfeiture of 
the right to appeal shall likewise apply to a party who 
by virtue of Article 2 has forfeited his right to negotia¬ 
tions in the matter. 

Article 8. 

Strikes, lock outs, blockades, boycotts, or any other 
similar form of direct actions—even if permissible by 
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law or collective contract—must not be resorted to 

because of auy certain dispute. 

1. by a party who has forfeited his right to negotiate 

in the matter; 

2. by a party before he has fulfilled his obligation 
to negotiate; 

3. unless, following negotiations, a written notice of 
the contemplated action is served on the respective 
trade-federation of the other side not later than three 
months from the day the negotiations by virtue of Ar¬ 
ticle 9 shall be deemed as having been concluded; 

4. without the action having been decided or approved 
by the respective trade-federation. 

Article 9. 

As the day for concluding negotiations shall be deemed 
that day when the parties, according to records in the 
minutes kept during the negotiations or according to 
other circumstances, have agreed to declare the nego¬ 
tiations concluded or, failing such an agreement, that 
day when one party has advised the other party in 
writing that he considers the negotiations as having 
been concluded. 

Chapter III. 

Disengagements and Furloughs 

Article 1. 

The right due to the parties to an employment con¬ 
tract, concluded for an indefinite period, to cause such 
a contract to be cancelled upon notice shall in the rela- 
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tionship between employers and workers joined in trade- 
federations which between themselves have adopted this 
Basic Agreement be exercised in the manner prescribed 
below. 

Article 2. 

When dismissing workers from an employment which 
has lasted for not less than a year, as well as when 
furloughing workers from such an employment, the em¬ 
ployer shall advise the one amongst the workers de¬ 
signated to represent the labour organization concerned 
of the contemplated measure not later than a week prior 
to giving notice of discharge or furlough (advice of dis¬ 
charge, and advice of furlough). Should circumstances 
call for a reduction in the number of workers in less 
than the time prescribed for giving advice, and if this 
could not have been foreseen by the employer, advice 
shall be given as soon as possible. 

Whenever requested by the employer or the represen¬ 
tative of the labour organization, a meeting shall im¬ 
mediately be arranged between the two regarding the 
contemplated measure. 

What is thus prescribed shall not apply 

1. to a worker who has been signed on for a certain 
fixed time only, or for the time needed for completing 
a certain job; 

2. when a worker is dismissed because of any such 
conduct on his part which entitles the employer im¬ 
mediately to revoke the employment contract; 
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3. to furloughs resulting from a fluctuating supply 
of work owing to the fact that the work is of seasonal 
character or otherwise not coherent as to its geenral 
nature; 

4. to other furloughs when ordered for a certain fixed 
time not exceeding three weeks or when otherwise cir¬ 
cumstances indicate that the furlough will not last for 
more than three weeks. 

As soon as the workers have appointed a representa¬ 
tive as prescribed in the first paragraph information to 
his effect shall be communicated to the employer. 


Record in the Minutes: 


1) A continous reduction in the working hours shall 
not be applicable to furloughs as specified in Article 2, 
the first paragraph. 

2) If a worker as specified in Article 2, the third 
paragraph, point 1, continues his work indefinitely after 
the lapse of the employment period agreed upon, con¬ 
sideration shall likewise be taken to that time of work 

when applying the provisions contained in the first 
paragraph. 


3) The individual trade-federations shall be at liberty, 
when adopting the Basic Agreement, to state under 
which conditions workers empleyed in work as specified 
in Article 2, the third paragraph, point 3, are to be 
considered as being continously employed and to what 
extent any possible stoppage of work may be considered 
as furlough as prescribed under the said point 3. 


4) If after such furlough as referred to in Article 2 
the third paragraph, point 4, the period of furlough 
has been extended, the application of Article 2 shall 
calculate with the total length of the furlough. 
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5) The provisions of Article 2 do not bear upon any 
limitation in existing actually recognized rights to nego¬ 
tiate in matters pertaining to discharging or furlough¬ 
ing workers having been employed for less than a year. 

Article 3. 

If notice of discharge or furlough has been served 
in such instances to which Article 2 shall apply, and 
if the workers demand negotiations because of the meas¬ 
ure taken, the matter shall be referred to the workers’ 
trade-federation board, unless the matter involves viola¬ 
tion of the right to organize or the measure is other¬ 
wise unlawful or contrary to a collective contract; the 
trade-federation board, in turn, if it finds reason to do 
so, may refer the matter to the Labour Market Board 
for investigation in the manner prescribed below. 

What is thus prescribed shall apply also in instances 
where the dismissal is founded on such a conduct which 
entitles the employer immediately to revoke the employ¬ 
ment contract. 

Article 4. 

The Labour Market Board, by a careful investigation 
in all matters referred to it, shall endeavour to acquire 
a reasonably true opinion of all the circumstances under 
which the measure in question was taken. When judging 
the measure, consideration shall be given both to the 
dependence of production on the skill and suitability 
of the labour employed and to the workers’ justified 
demand for security in employment. Accordingly, con¬ 
sideration shall be given to the necessity for the om- 
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ployer to be served by efficient and for his activities 
suitable workers, as well as, when the employer owing 
to lack of work has seen fit to dismiss or furlough 
workers and the choice is between workers of similar 
skill and suitability, to the length of employment of 
each worker and to any particularly heavy sustenance 
obligation on the part of any worker. 

The Board shall seek to arrive at a unanimous opinion 
in its judgment on problems referred to it and to de¬ 
vise means for bringing about an understanding between 
the parties. A decision agreed upon by the majority 
of the Board shall be communicated to the trade-fede¬ 
rations concerned, on which it shall rest, in collabora¬ 
tion with the Federation of Employers and the Con¬ 
federation of Trade-Unions, respectively, to take the 
measures which may be called for by the decision. 

Record in the Minutes: 

The parties are agreed that in the ultimate instance 
it shall rest with the appropriate trade-federation to 
decide on the extent and nature of the measures which, 
at a result of a decision handed down by the Labour 
Market Board, may be considered for settling a dispute. 

Article 5. 

Should workers give notice to quit their work to such 
an extent or in such a manner as to cause the employer 
inconvenience with respect to necessary labour, and 
when there is no question of a masked strike or other 
such direct action, the employer may call the matter to 
the attention of his trade-federation, the board of which 
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may thereupon refer the matter to The Labour Market 

Board for its consideration. 

What is prescribed in Article 4, the second paragraph, 

shall apply also to matters referred to above. 

Chapter IV. 

Limitation of Strikes, Lock-outs, and Other 

Direct Actions 

Article 1. 

Xo direct action, whether open or secret, must be 
resorted to by any party on either side in the instances 
and under the conditions set down in this Chapter, and 
it shall rest with any and all organizations hound to 
this Basic Agreement to endeavour to prevent their sub¬ 
organizations and individual members from resorting 
to'such actions and, if an action has already been re¬ 
sorted to, to endeavour to have it lifted. 

By direct actions are understood in this connection 
strikes, lock outs, blockades, boycott, or other similar 
actions, as well as such terminations of employment 
contracts which are made for the purpose of bringing 
pressure to bear on the other party or for the purpose 

of causing damage to him. 

By direct actions against the other party are under¬ 
stood actions which, for the purpose of bringing about 
a settlement in a dispute, are directed against anyone 
being a party to the dispute,or which otherwise are taken 
against the other party fordirect and immediate purposes. 

By direct actions against a third party (secou a y 
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actions) are understood actions which during a dispute 
are directed against anyone who is not a party to the 
dispute, for the purpose in favour of the one party to 
the dispute of exerting pressure on the other party. 

If a violation of a contract or trespassing against 
any organization statutes should be legally denounced, 
this shall not be considered a direct action unless other¬ 
wise prescribed below. 

What is prescribed in this Chapter shall apply as be¬ 
tween the parties to this Basic Agreement also with 
respect to an action against anyone who is not a member 
of an organization adhering to this Agreement. 

Article 2. 

No action must be taken against anyone for the pur¬ 
pose of persecution for religious, political, or other 
such motives. 

Article 3. 

No action must be taken against anyone for the pur¬ 
pose of preventing him from appearing before a court 
or before any other public authority, or from giving 
testimony, or from assisting a public officer, nor for 
the purpose of retaliation for what he might have done 
in such respects. 

Article 4. 

After a labour dispute has been settled, no retaliatory 
action must be taken either against anyone who has 
been a party to the dispute or against anyone else be¬ 
cause of his connection with the dispute. 


7 . 
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Article 5. 

No action must be taken because of a dispute con¬ 
cerning labour matters against anyone who without the 
assistance of anyone except his wife, his children, or 
his parents, is performing a trade or doing work for 
his own account. Nor must an action be taken against 
anyone who is doing work on his own accord, if the 
purpose of the action is to cause him to give up his 
work in favour of someone else. 


Record in the Minutes: 

When applying the provisions of Article 5, the second 
sentence, to a partner in a firm or unincorporated com¬ 
pany, decisive attention shall be devoted to the true 
character of the company, and the mere use of this f orm 
of company shall thus not in itself be deemed sufficien 
for applying this provision to each partner; if it may 
reasonably be expected that the company was established 
primarily for the purpose of formally avoiding emp y- 
ment consequences and that some partner or partners 
are thus in reality to be regarded as being employ^, 
no protection under these provisions may be appeaieu 

for by the latter. 

Article 6. 

No direct action must be taken for the purpose of 
seeking unjustifiable favours for oneself or for someone 
else by trying to have anyone pay out or refrain from 
wages or do any other such thing. 

What is thus prescribed shall not prevent anyone 
from resorting to direct action for the purpose of secur¬ 
ing payment from anyone who, after a debt hating ac 
crued, has acquired possession of an estate or an enter- 
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prise to which the debt is attached, provided he, at the 
time of acquiring possession, was aware of or in the 
circumstances had reason to be aware of the debt. 

Article 7. 

In those instances where direct actions against the 
other party are prohibited by virtue of Articles 2—6 
of this Chapter, and of Article 8 of Chapter II, or other¬ 
wise by virtue of collective contracts or law, actions 
must neither be directed against a third party. 

Article 8. 

Even if direct actions against the other party are 

permissible, actions must not, with the exceptions set 

down in Articles 9 and 10, be directed against a third 
party 

!• in deputes pertaining to the entering into collec¬ 
tive contracts; 

2. in disputes pertaining to the entering into or appli¬ 
cation of individual employment contracts; 

3. in competitive disputes regarding prospective jobs; 

4. in order to induce a party to join or to prevent 
him from withdrawing from a trade organization. 

Article 9. 

The protection of a third party prescribed in Article 

8 shall only be due to the one who remains neutral in 
the dispute. 

As an unneutral third party shall be regarded: 

1. a member f an organization involved in the dispute 
if, otherwise than by performing protective work, he 
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lias to the benefit of the opposing party disregarded 
such obligations to the organization the fulfillment of 
which does not violate the provisions of this Chapter; 

2. anyone who during a dispute has performed work 
blockaded because of the dispute, other than protective 
work; unless the blockade should violate the provisions 
of this Chapter or the statutes of the trade-organization 

concerned; 

3. anyone who for work, other than protective work, 
has during a dispute employed workers who because of 
the dispute have been blockaded by the employer party; 
unless the blockade should violate the provisions of this 
Chapter or the statutes of the trade-organization con- 

cerned; 

4. anyone who during a dispute and for reason of 
the dispute has financially supported one of the parties 
or has assisted him by transforming or otherwise alter- 

ing his own enterprise or activities; 

5. anyone who has a controlling interest in a corpora- 

tion involved in the dispute, or who is a joint owner 
without limited liability in a company involved in the 

dispute; 

6. a corporation in which a party to the dispute owns 
shares, or a company in which a party to the dispute 
has a joint interest, provided the activities of the cor¬ 
poration or company, considering the amount of shares 
held or the extent of the joint-ownership as well as 
other circumstances, must be regarded as in reality be 
ing conducted for account of the party to the dispute. 
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As protective work shall be regarded such work which 
in the event of a conflict must be done for stopping the 
production in a technically reasonable way, as well as 
such work which is necessary for preventing danger to 
people or damage to buildings or other establishments, 
ships, machinery, or live-stock, or damage to such stocks 
of commodities which during the conflict are not em¬ 
ployed for maintaining the production of the enterprise 
or for sale to a greater extent than required for prevent¬ 
ing any deterioration or destruction which the goods 
may be subjected to owing to their nature. 

As equal to protective work shall be regarded the 
work which anyone may be required to perform by vir¬ 
tue of special provisions under existing law, as well as 
work the neglect of which may constitute breach of 
official duty. 

Record in the Minutes: 

When setting down the provisions regarding protective 
work, the parties have assumed: 

that a more definite explanation of the meaning of 
protective work within different spheres of activity shall 
be made in agreement between the respective trade- 
federations; and 

that wherever an enterprise is not carrying on pro¬ 
duction during a conflict ,the ordinariy workers, when 

required, shall take upon themselves to carry out this 
work. 

Article 10. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 8, point 1, 
direct action may be taken provided its purpose is, by 
means of extending the scope of an original dispute re- 
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garding the establishment of a collective contract, to 
assist a party to it. Such an action must not involve 
anything but strikes or lock-outs and subsequent labour 
blockades, as well as refusal to handle goods which are 
intended for or emanate from an enterprise conducted 
by a party to the original dispute. 

Chapter V. 

Handling of Conflicts Involving Functions 

Essential to Society 

Article 1. 

In order in so far as possible to prevent labour con¬ 
flicts from disturbing functions essential to Society, 
the Federation of Employers and the Confederation of 
Trade Unions shall jointly take up for prompt consi¬ 
deration any conflict situation where protection of any 
public interest is called for either by any of the two 
organizations or by a public authority or by any similar 
body representing the public interest in question. 

Article 2. 

Deliberations on questions of preventing, limiting or 
removing labour conflicts referred to in Article 1 shall 
be made by the Labour Market Board. 

Article 3. 

If in the handling of a matter as referred to in Article 
2 a majority has been won in favour of preventing or 
removing a conflict, wholly or partly, and in favour 
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of a necessary regulation of the working conditions con¬ 
nected therewith, it shall rest with the Federation of 
Employers and the Confederation of Trade Unions, each 
on its side, immediately to take the requisite measures 
for bringing about a settlement between the parties 
concerned. 

Whenever this Basic Agreement is adopted among 
trade-federations on both sides, it shall be accepted as 
being legally valid for the present under the Law on 
Collective Contracts, the period for giving notice of its 
cancellation to be six months; however, if a collective 
wage contract between the parties should remain in 
effect at the time this Basic Agreement should be made 
to terminate upon due notice having been served, the 
Basic Agreement shall cease to be valid only concur¬ 
rently with the termination of the wage contract. 

Stockholm, December 20, 1938. 

THE FEDERATION THE CONFEDERATION 
OF SWEDISH OF SWEDISH 

EMPLOYERS: TRADE UNIONS: 

J. Sigfrid Edstrom Aug. Lindbcrg 

Chistuf Soderlund Gunnar Andersson 

Carl Joh. Malmros Oscar KarUn 

Wiking Johnsson Eliding Molander 

Ivar 0. Larson Johan Larsson 

Axel Bergengren 

/Nils Holmstrom /Arnold Solvtn 
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The Labour Market Committee’s General 

Grounds for The Bacic Agreement 

) 

In the spring of 1936 the Federation of Swedish Em¬ 
ployers and the Confederation of Swedish Trade Unions 
appointed delegates for a joint investigation of certain 
labour market problems of a more general nature. Since 
then the delegates, who assumed the name of The La¬ 
bour Market Committee, have at a number of meetings 
taken stock of all those problems which were considered 
mature for organized regulation, and in this connection 
they have studied the possibilities of bringing about 
such a regulation. Although the Committee has not yet 
concluded its consideration of all the problems brought 
to light by its investigation, it has nevertheless deemed 
it appropriate to present to the two parent organiza¬ 
tions concerned those results of its negotiations on 
which full agreement has been reached. The Committee 
thus recommends certain regulations for approval, in 
the form of a Basic Agreement to be entered into be¬ 
tween the Federation of Employers and the Confedera¬ 
tion of Trade Unions, aiming at (1) the establishment 
of a permanent organ for negotiations between the two 
parent organizations; (2) a uniform system of negotia¬ 
tions to settle labour disputes; (3) the establishment 
of a general practice to be followed with respect to dis 
missals and furloughs; (4) the abolishment of certain 
direct actions; and (5) the adoption of a system for 
dealing with labour conflicts touching upon functions 

essential to Society. 
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In view of the nature and extent of the controversies 
asserting themselves from time to time in the labour 
market, the solution of the pertinent problems is of 
substantial importance not only to the parties im¬ 
mediately concerned but to other sections of Society 
as well. This importance is becoming increasingly ev¬ 
ident in so far as the extent of organized labour and 
collective bargaining is growing; and it is reflected, 
among other things, by the great public attention de¬ 
voted in recent years to open conflicts in the labour 
market as well as by the repeated demands for State 
interference which in different connections have been 
raised looking toward a limitation of labour contests 
and an extension of the public control of these contests. 

These demands have been considered particularly 
justified in view of certain extensive labour conflicts 
and their adverse influence on the economic life of the 
country as a whole. Moreover, it has been maintained 
that certain labour conflicts were of a nature to ob¬ 
struct functions essential to Society. Finally, it has 
been asserted that in the course of labour conflicts me¬ 
thods have been employed which in specific cases have 
brought about undue interference in the personal free¬ 
dom of citizens, or have otherwise been unseemly. 

The central organizations of the Swedish labour 
market do fully realize how important it is to have their 
disputes solved as far as possible without resort to open 
conflicts. It is of major interest to those gaining their 
income from industry and trade that work be allowed 
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to go on without disturbances; the losses resulting from 
open conflicts most directly affect the parties them¬ 
selves. For this reason, their own organizations must 
naturally deem it to be their chief mission to seek to 
employ all possible means for settling disputes in a 
peaceful way; both parties also have some to realize 
that the results gained through an open conflict very 
rarely stand in proportion to the costs and other sacri¬ 
fices connected with the conflict. The fact that the orga¬ 
nizations themselves fully realize the responsibility they 
assume when resorting to open conflicts is believed to 
be evidenced by developments in the Swedish labour 
market in recent years. The guiding principle of the 
two parties has in this instance been to preserve un¬ 
disturbed labour peace in view of its importance to 
industry and trade and to national economy. 

Although the organizations are thus consciously aim¬ 
ing at a peaceful solution of labour market problems, 
disagreement between the parties cannot always be 
avoided. The economic losses resulting from a contest 
in such a situation are in themselves to be regretted, 
but they cannot be regarded as sufficiently important 
to justify the present freedom of collective bargaining 
being substituted by compulsory public control of diver¬ 
gencies in the labour market. Nor from other points of 
view should the State be justified—aside from the proper 
sphere of social welfare legislation—in forcing upon 
Swedish employers and workers a regulation of work¬ 
ing conditions, either in general or in specific instances. 
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So long as the organizations in the labour market are 
prepared to look also to the general public interest in¬ 
volved in their activities, the measures reasonably called 
for in the interest of labour peace should most natur¬ 
ally and appropriately rest with the organizations them¬ 
selves. 

On the strength of these views the Labour Market 
Committee has concentrated its efforts on providing 
greater possibilities for a peaceful liquidation of labour 
conflicts, and on endeavouring to prevent direct actions 
that might be injurious to innocent parties or to Society. 
In this instance the Committee has deemed it requisite 
in the first place to make more effective existing me¬ 
thods of collective bargaining and of settlement between 
the parties, as well as to further a general release of 
tension in industrial relations. 

Certain questions regulated by the present Basic 
Agreement are of a nature as to give to the considera¬ 
tion of them a character of one having regard rather 
to appropriateness and reasonableness, where the ul¬ 
timate decision is primarily made to rest on a concilia¬ 
tion of conflicting interests. This is the case with ques¬ 
tions concerning termination of employment contracts 
and furlough as well as concerning the dealing with 
conflicts touching upon functions essential to Society. 
The consideration of conflicting interests, which accord¬ 
ing to the Agreement, shall be made in such instances 
is not of a nature to leave it to the decision of a court 
of law. But also with respect to certain questions of a 
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purely legal aspect, it has been deemed less appropriate 
to appeal to a court for its decision on the interpreta¬ 
tion and application of the Agreement. This applies to 
disputes touching upon the limitation of direct actions 
for which the present Agreement provides regulations. 

For deliberating such problems the Agreement pro¬ 
vides for the establishment of a special central organ, 
the Labour Market Board, in which both parties are 
to be equally represented (Chapter I). This Board is 
also given the additional authority of dealing with ques¬ 
tions of a general or otherwise of greater importance 
to the labour market. The need for such a central organ 
for negotiations has increasingly asserted itself with 
the growth of the organization movement in the Swedish 

labour market. 

The provisions for an established order of bargaining 
(Chapter II) aim at making more effective the proce¬ 
dure for dealing with the more common local disputes 
regarding the application of workings terms. In order 
to facilitate a peaceful settlement of such disputes a 
uniform procedure is proposed bearing upon local and 
central negotiations with respect to disputes whether 
provided for in existing collective contracts or not. Cer¬ 
tain prescriptive regulations have been attached to this 
order of bargaining aiming at preventing a settlement 
of possible disputes from being unduly delayed, and 
aiming also at preventing the parties from vindicating 
claims long overdue which, for this reason, cannot al¬ 
ways be adequately traced. Finally, the responsibility 
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for resort to open conflicts is made to rest on the re¬ 
spective trade-federations. 

Among the labour market problems the regulation 
of which the Committee deems particularly important, 
the chief problem is the procedure and conditions for 
dismissing or furloughing workers. On this score, an 
agreement has been reached (Chapter HI) regarding 
obligatory advice in advance and regarding negotiation 
procedure, together with certain general principles for 
deciding on such matters, all devised in consideration of 
the justified demand of workers for security in employ¬ 
ment and in consideration of the dependence in industry 
on the skill and suitability of the labour employed. 

In the activities conducted by trade organizations in 
the past for asserting their interests certain methods 
of direct action have sometimes been employed which 
cannot be considered appropriate or seemly to trade 
organizations of that maturity and strength which 
signifies the Swedish organizations. The Committee pro¬ 
poses certain regulations (Chapter IV) for discarding 
of such methods of dicert action, including the prohibi 
tion of those actions against a neutral third party which 
do not have the character of purely sympathetic meas¬ 
ures connected with collective wage conflicts. Moreover, 
certain less attractive actions are prohibited against 
any party, such as persecution of anyone for religious, 
political, or similar reasons, attacks against anyone be¬ 
cause of his activities as a party, representative, or 
witness appearing before a court or any other public 
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authority, or against anyone for his assisting a public 
officer or employer, retaliation upon anyone because 
of his participation in a labour dispute already settled, 
attacks against family enterprises, attacks on a private 
employer in order to induce him to refrain from taking 
an active part in manual work done on bis own account, 
as well as direct actions aiming at securing undue 
profits. The pertinent regulations are substantially 
drafted on the basis of corresponding regulations con¬ 
tained in earlier proposals for official legislation on 
actions of labour contest. 

When considering the question of labour conflicts said 
to be noxious to Society, the Committee has attempted 
to determine the need for special measures to prevent 
such activities from being disturbed which provide the 
people with essential utilities, social care, and the like. 
Public discusion on this score has been very diverse as 
to how one should most properly determine and limit 
those fields of activity which considering their parti¬ 
cular importance to Society ought to be protected 
agains labour conflicts. The Committee is of the opinion 
that no nearly satisfactory demarcation of such fields 
could be brought about claiming objectiveness and ge¬ 
neral recognition. Already the fact that the interests 
of Society are always dependent on the extent of any 
particular labour conflict makes such a prefixed de¬ 
marcation impossible. Any certain activity is rarely in 
itself as fundamentally essential to Society as to call 
for protection against any and all labour conflicts. On 
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the other hand a conflict, which in itself is by no means 
directed against any functions particularly essential to 
Society, may yet by its very existence to a certain 
limited extent impede or even prevent activities which 
are essential for providing the general public with sa¬ 
fety as to life or health. 

Consequently, since the need for preventing or limit¬ 
ing any certain conflict is directly dependent on the 
circumstances prevailing in each case, no other solution 
appears to offer itself than to permit a mutual consi¬ 
deration of opposing interests in each individual con¬ 
flict, with due regard to be given also to the interests 
of Society as a whole. A review of the open labour con¬ 
flicts which have occurred in Sweden in the past goes 
to prove that one cannot reasonably charge anyone of 
the parties in the labour market with having in their 
internal labour disputes disregarded the interests truly 
essential to Society. On the contrary, the organizations 
on either side have consciously endeavoured to prevent 
their disputes from conflicting with these interests. 
Nevertheless, and in order to establish more favourable 
conditions for efforts of this nature, the Committee pro¬ 
poses a more definite formula for deliberations on perti¬ 
nent questions witht the view to preventing labour con¬ 
flicts from disturbing functions essential to Society. In 
this connection, the Committee suggests the Labour 
Market Board as being the most suitable forum for 
deciding on such questions (Chapter V). 
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As background for a description of Swedish financial 
policy during the last depression and the subsequent 
recovery, it is appropriate to consider certain data cov¬ 
ering the size and arrangement of the Swedish budget. 
For a long time the state’s revenues and disbursements 
have been increasing rapidly and without interruption. 
While the actual expenditures of the year 1900 amounted 
to 130,000,000 kr. and in the year just prior to the World 
War amounted to somewhat more than 200,000,000 kr., 
the expenditures of the years from 1026 to 1030 rose to an 
average of about 700,000,000 kr., and for the present 
budget year of 1037—1938 approach 1,500,000,000 kr. 
Changes in the value of money are responsible for only 
a minor part of these increases. Wholesale prices rose 
from a level of 100 in 1913 to an average of 137 in 1937. 
But even if one adjusts the figures to the same real value 
by means of an index for the cost of living—the index 
being 165 for the final quarter of 1937 as compared with 
100 for the year 1914—then in comparison with the ex¬ 
penses of 1,150,000,000 kr. in 1937—1938, the amount in 
1914 would be only 380,000,000 kr. 

A pronounced rise in the income of the entire economy 
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serves to explain this development in the national budget. 1 
Unfortunately, all calculations of the national income 
contain some uncertainties. A recently completed esti¬ 
mate, based upon statistical data for production, results 
in a figure of about 2,000,000,000 kr. for the year 1900; 
3,000,000,000 kr. for 1910; 7,300,000,000 for 1925; 
8,300,000,000 for 1939; and—after a decline in 1932 and 
1933 to 7,000,000,000 kr.—over 9,000,000,000 kr. in 1936. 
For the year 1937, the national income should prove to 

be higher by a considerable amount. 

The figures derived by this method substantially ex¬ 
ceed those obtained from annual assessed incomes for 
the country. The latter, for many different reasons, are 
certainly much too low. But since the estimates of the 
national income in different countries are often based 
only upon income assessment data, it is advisable uben 
such sources are used in international comparisons to 
discount the figures that have been supplied above for 
Sweden. Professor Lindahl, who has directed the re¬ 
search leading to the estimates that have been given above 
for Sweden’s national income, concludes that m such 
comparisons a reduction of 20 per cent should be made 
in the figures for Sweden that have been given above. 


Sources of Income 

The expenditure figures of the budget cannot without 
further qualification be taken as measuring the ta xji^ 
- ” “ * inn ruif) < n iooo to 5,500,000 in 

. Tho population of Sweden Increased from o, 100.000 1W 

1910; 6,900,000 In 1920 ; 6,100,000 In 1930; and 6.300,000 in 1036. 
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come. In addition to tax receipts, the government has 
significant sources of income from business activities 
such as railroads, the postal service, telephones, hydro¬ 
electric power stations, forests, capital investments in 
loan funds and in stocks, and different types of fees and 
charges. In the budget for 1937—1938 the total available 
income is placed at 1,142,000,000 kr.; of that amount 
875,000,000 kr. represents taxes upon income, property 
or wealth, and upon consumption, while 158,000,000 kr. 
consists of revenues from productive investments, and 
109,000,000 kr. represents the yield from fees, miscel¬ 
laneous charges, and so forth. If an estimate is desired 
covering the portion of the income of the people repre¬ 
sented by the general burden of taxation, one must there¬ 
fore make substantial deductions from the aggregate 
income of the government. On the other hand, in making 
such an estimate one must not forget the important taxes 
paid to the municipality, the county, and the road 
district. If these in the years before the war amounted 
to about 125,000,000 kr and now can be estimated at 
about 450,000,000, the aggregate taxation in the years 
just before the World War would have to be raised to 
about 330,000,000 kr., and in the year 1937 it w r ould have 
exceeded 1,300,000,000 kr. In relation to the national 
income figures—reduced by 20 per cent—for the same 
years, i.e., about 2,400,000,000 and 7,000,000,000 to 
8,000,000,000 kr. respectively in the years just prior to 
the war and in 1937, the combined taxes amounted in 
the earlier period to somewhat less than 14 per cent, 
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and in tiie latter period to about 16 to 18 per cent, of 
the annual national income. 


The Public Debt 

While the Swedish national budget can draw on im¬ 
portant sources of income from different types of pro¬ 
ductive investments, one must, on the other hand, con¬ 
sider the fact that considerable sums are expended as 
interest on public loans. The growth of the public debt 
can be illustrated with a few figures. The total in 1900 
was 343,000,000 kr., which by 1910 had risen to 
543,000,000, by 1930 to 1,805,000,000, and by 1937 to 
2,237,000,000 kr. Interest on the public debt has not 
constituted any burden on taxpayers, since it has been 
entirely covered by the interest derived from productive 
investments. Even during the difficult years of the de¬ 
pression, the income from the state’s productive invest¬ 
ments was greater than the interest payments upon the 
public debt, and in good years the surplus has been 

substantial. 

That the Swedish nation has not been burdened with 
any public debt incurred for unproductive purposes is 
due, of course, to several causes, foremost among which 
is the fact that the country has not been involved in war 
for over a hundred years. The tradition that borrowing 
should be resorted to only for productive purposes, in the 
business sense of this term, and that sound public finance 
required that each year’s current expenditures should 
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TABLE 1 


Fiscal Year 

Income Derived 
from Productive 
Investments 
(Million kr.) 

Interest Paid 
on the Public 
Debt 

(Million kr.) 

1929 30 . 

148 

86 

1930—31 . 

144 

82 

1931 32 . 

102 

81 

1932—33. 

94 

91 

1933 34 . 

106 

99 

1934—35. 

140 

97 

1935—36. 

152 

94 

1936-37. 

j 190 

1 91 


be covered by the actual income for that year, was there¬ 
fore firmly established. An occasional deficit resulting 
from errors of estimate of either income or expense lias 
for twenty-five years past been covered out of a reserve 
fund to which unanticipated surplus has been credited. 
Therefore, no automatic transfer of surplus to the retire¬ 
ment of the public debt occurred, and until the reorgan¬ 
ization completed this year by the government, the 
guiding principle has been that income and expense items 
be precisely balanced. For the purpose of covering def¬ 
icits resulting from the states’s activities and for debt 
payments, specific amounts were provided on the expense 
side of the state budget. 

For a long time the only sound fiscal policy was con¬ 
sidered one in which each year a balance existed between 
total income and expenses. This policy was abandoned 
during the recent depression period, simultaneously with 
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the rise of new conceptions of the influence which the 
state can exert upon economic change by means of its 
financial policy. It is not entirely an easy matter for 
one who has taken an active part in the theoretical dis¬ 
cussions and the political struggles over these questions 
in the last decade to give an objective description of the 
different points of view or of the course of events. But 
with this warning to the reader, I shall try to do so. 


Yearly Balancing of Budget 


More or less unavoidably the principle of balancing 
the budget in each year forces the finances of the state 
to reflect fluctuations in private industry. The main 
income sources of the state consist of taxes either upon 


income and property or upon consumption, and it is 
obvious that their yield varies directly with the volume 
of private business. Consequently, during a period of 
cvelical decline it is necessary to diminish public ex- 
penditures to the extent that the decline in incomes is 

not compensated for by increased taxes. A combination 
of both measures is likely to be the ordinary result in 
practice, although a decrease in public expenditures 
without doubt appears as the best way to those who hold 
to the financial policy under consideration. As a matter 
of fact, one may venture to say that this point of 
view rather strongly assumes that public expendi¬ 


tures are a “burden upon the economic life or 
even upon “society”, partly unavoidable to be sure, but 
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fundamentally undesirable. Therefore, a priori, an in¬ 
stinctive sympathy is shown toward a government policy 

to reduce these expenditures. 

This attitude, the historical origin of which need not 

be inquired into at this time, can in reality prove to be 
full of contradictions. In Sweden, the conception of 
government spending as a “burden” has in circles with 
pacifistic tendencies often been related to appropria¬ 
tions for defense purposes, while other groups, with 
equal sympathy for “thrift,” have been accustomed to 
make an exception for military provisions as being 
vitally necessary. The latter group instead has often 
cited the “social expenditures” as the classical example 
of a burdensome outlay. 

This somewhat abstract predilection for economy in 
public expenditures has become a natural element in the 
common belief that a business depression can be over¬ 
come primarily only by a reduction of costs and expenses 
generally. It is natural that in view of these attitudes 
an increase in taxation is hardly considered desirable, 
inasmuch as the burden is thereby increased. To some 
degree, however, this drawback is offset by a certain 
preference for strong measures in treating the sick so¬ 
cial organism. Just as a crisis is sometimes considered 
a necessity and in a sense a just consequence of the 
excesses of a boom, more severe taxation is included in 
the normal curative methods. 

The experience of different countries and different 
periods testifies to the difficulties of substantially re- 
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during public expenditures from a previous high level. 
In a public economy with a rising long-run trend of 
development, it is therefore to be expected that public 
expenditures will expand during the ascending phase 
of the cycle and that depressions are marked more by 
an interruption of the rise than by a downward turn. 
The sharp crisis at the end of the World War, i.e., in 
1920—1922, certainly was followed by a most important 
reduction in the Swedish budget, but this was entirely 
the result of the sharp fall in the price level after a 
period of inflation. Taking expenses in 1913 as being 
about 210,000,000 kr., rising close to 1,000,000,000 in 
1920, and in 1923—1924 going down to 620,000,000 ex¬ 
pressed in constant purchasing power, this reflects a 
rise of more than 70 per cent in the budget outlays for 
the period from 1913 to 1923. The rising tax income 
during the inflation years, further increased by supple¬ 
mentary income taxes and a war profits tax, resulted 
in a large surplus that was used to finance the budget 
expenses during the depression years. This surplus, 
amounting to more than 350,000,000 kr., was included 
with income in the budgets for 1921 to 1923. 

Use of Surplus 

This situation, that a surplus from earlier financial 
operations, held in a cash fund or in some other way, 
could be considered as available on the income side in a 
later budget without the latter’s being clearly considered 
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as unbalanced, lias played a part in the dispute* over 
financial policy during the recent crisis and depression. 
The latter half of the decade of 1920 was distinguished 
by a pronounced upswing in Sweden. The income of the 
state rose sharply. Since a reduction in the expenditures 
for defense occurred at the same time, and since the 
character of the balance of power in the Riksdag hind¬ 
ered expensive social reforms, one could depend upon a 
substantial surplus of income over expenses. 

This situation was in part utilized to effect a reduc¬ 
tion in taxation. Taxes on income and property were 
reduced, the sugar tax was repealed, and the tariff on 
coffee and certain other revenue tariffs were reduced. 
On the other hand, alcohol taxes were maintained at the 
previously increased rates even though their yield, be¬ 
cause of the temperance movement, contributed only 
partially to the financing of the budget. 

The surplus was consolidated, and with the outbreak 
of the new crisis—i.e., in 1930—there had accumulated a 
significant fund available to the government. Since even 
according to the traditional principles of finance it was 
considered permissible to use these resources either di¬ 
rectly on the income side of the budget or to cover an 
unexpected deficit, higher tax rates could be avoided at 
first. Yet, a reduction of expenses did not occur, but 
instead an unavoidable expansion, owing to the need of 
assisting those who suffered from the effects of the eco¬ 
nomic depression. As a result, the actual expenses in¬ 
creased from 702,000,000 kr. in the fiscal year 1929—- 
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1930 and 733,000,000 in 1930—1931—even though the 
depression had still but slightly influenced the Swedish 
economy—to 765,000,000 kr. in 1931—1932 and 
801,000,000 in 1932—1933. Since the available income- 
out of which were provided the aforementioned expenses 
and which had to cover certain regular charge-offs— 
simultaneously declined from 778,000,000 and 782,000,000 
kr. in 1929—1930 and 1930—1931 to 736,000,000 in 1931 
—1932 and 740,000,000 in 1932—1933, capital resources 
or funds had to be used to supply the deficit in current 
income. The combined amounts of the savings so ex¬ 
hausted amounted in the last two budget years men¬ 
tioned to almost 175,000,000 kr. Nevertheless, by the 
spring of 1932 increases took place in tax rates on 
income and property and on tobacco and alcohol, and 

certain revenue tariffs were raised. 

It should perhaps be observed that the expenditure 
figures of the budget for 1932-1933 reached the amounts 
given above as a result of supplementary appropriations 
voted in the beginning of the year 1933, since the Riks 
dag, as a result of the election in the fall of 1932, had 
to some extent been changed in its composition and a 
new government had come into power with “expansion 

as its economic program. 

Curtailment or Expansion? 

During the first years of the depression the struggles 
of opinion as to the correct depression policy had grown 
harder and harder as the depression deepened and t e 
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demand from the public for more comprehensive meas¬ 
ures gained power. These struggles involved the choice 
of measures to cope with unemployment. Should special 
so-called “reserve works projects,” be used or pro¬ 
jects in the open market at current wages? On this 
question more details are given in an article on the un¬ 
employment policy by the Minister of Social Affairs, 
0. Holier. Underlying these struggles were deep differ¬ 
ences of opinion with respect to the purpose of govern¬ 
ment intervention, its extent, and its possibilities for 
affecting the economic situation. Some conception of the 
ideas on this matter that prevailed in Sweden as well 
as in many other countries may be gained, of course, by 
examining the views with respect to depression policy 
held by the supporters of “thrift and reduction of ex¬ 
penditures” on the one hand, and on the other hand 
by the supporters of “expansion and maintained pur¬ 
chasing power.” This division of opinion has been clearly 
evident during all of the past years and has colored most 
debates. Nothing has been more common in economic and 
political discussions than to hear the demand for cost 
reduction and more economy countered by a stressing of 
the importance of demand and purchasing power. But 
this has not meant that the “expansionist policy” of 
the one side has met a common front of “deflationists.” 
The situation has been rather muddled, and clashing 
views have developed within the different political 
parties. 

It may be of interest to see how these contrary views 
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crystallized during the struggles of interests and ideas, 
little by little created the “new financial policy” that, 
during the latter part of the depression and during re¬ 
covery, won the support of a significant majority within 
the Riksdag and of the general public. Before the elec¬ 
tion of 1932 and at the beginning of the legislative ses¬ 
sion early in 1933, there was a majority in the Riksdag 
consisting of conservatives, liberals, and members of the 
farmer party, convinced that the budget should be bal¬ 
anced according to the traditional method and that for 
this reason the plans of the labor party for large public 
works, financed by borrowing, should be defeated. Belief 
in “economy” as the means of escape from the crisis 
seemed unshaken. As late as the fall of 1931, the liberal 
government had urged the communes of the country to 
postpone all except absolutely essential projects, and even 
the business departments of the national administration 
were urged to be cautious in making capital investments. 

The political majority was not unfamiliar with the 
fact that the growing unemployment made measures of 
assistance necessary. Since in Sweden—which did not 
have a program of unemployment insurance—the dole 
had been considered for a long time to be very undesir¬ 
able, reserve projects had become the principal means of 
the unemployment policy. But these projects were not 
considered as a means of maintaining demand and there¬ 
by influencing the economic position. It was not consid¬ 
ered that their extent should be greater than necessary 
for the alleviation of the most pressing needs, and wages 
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were to be held low enough so that they would not pre¬ 
vent the downward adjustment of wages in the open 
market which was considered unavoidable. 

The labor party instead wanted an expansion of public 
capital investments, in the hope or expectation of creat¬ 
ing a substitute for stagnating private enterprise. Its 
proposals touched both income-yielding state enterprises 
and the nonincome-producing ones, such as public 
buildings, schools, hospitals, scientific institutions, water 
and sewage disposal plants, highways, bridges and har¬ 
bors, reforestation and silviculture, drainage, and so 
forth. In addition, the government was urged to expand 
its activity by a more vigorous promotion of a house- 
construction program, the improvement of dwellings, 
home ownership, and so forth. 

Against these proposals the supporters of traditional 
financial policy advanced a series of arguments that 
in brief may be summarized as claiming that the resourc¬ 
es of the country w r ould be wasted, individual business 
enterprises would be deprived of capital neceessary for 
their development, interest rates would rise, the state’s 
finances would be undermined by increased debt, and 
confidence in the business community would be lost. 
Instead of a decline in unemployment, the net result 
would be a worse crisis and increased unemployment. 
Even if a turn in the cycle should occur for other rea¬ 
sons, public activity, it was claimed, could never again 
be reduced; the end result would be a widening of the 
“socialized sector” in the economic life. 
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The Monetary Policy 


The seemingly unbridgeable gap between the two po¬ 
sitions was, however, not entirely without bridges. One 
was constructed by the monetary policy, the other by 
the agricultural policy. With the abandonment of the 
gold standard in the fall of 1931, public opinion, domin¬ 
ated by fear of an unlimited inflation, entirely supported 
the program of the Riksbank to maintain unchanged the 
purchasing power of the consumer’s krona. It soon be¬ 
came clear, however, that the threat of danger did not 
come from inflation but from a continued deflation. In¬ 
deed, the price level continued to fall in spite of the 
increase in import prices as the result of exchange 
depreciation. This phase of the downward adjustment 
was considered by the farmers as a threat against their 
standard of living and the very life of agriculture. 
The sharp increase in the discount rate that took 
place in connection with the abandonment of the 
gold standard had already caused strong discontent 
in agricultural circles. The continued price fall meant a 
continued real increase in the debt burden, and the out¬ 
look for a new equilibrium between prices and costs at a 
lower level through a reduction in wages and prices 
within other branches of industry seemed too remote and 
illusory. The sympathies for a reflation policy were 
consequently not limited to the parliamentary oppositio , 
which, of course, desired an expansionist financial policy. 

On the contrary, one could observe a certain hesi 
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tancy within this opposition to accept the consequences of 
its demands for public works, credit expansion, and in¬ 
creased purchasing power with regard to a general in¬ 
crease in the price level. This may be explained chiefly 
by the fact that the labor party for a long time repre¬ 
sented the interest of consumers against the demand of 
different producers’ groups for price-raising measures. 
This hesitancy disappeared relatively quickly, however, 
and as early as 1932 it was chiefly the labor party in the 
Riksdag that took the lead in the formulation of a 
careful reflation program. Since this bridged the gap 
for numerous elements within the majority, the labor 
party was able to initiate a more effective criticism 
against a deflationary economy program and to put for¬ 
ward its own plans for public works and financing by 
borrowing as the necessary instruments of a reflationary 
monetary policy. 

The Agricultural Policy 

The second bridge was built by the agricultural policy. 
This policy from the beginning aimed to maintain or 
increase the price level for agricultural products. Here 
too, the labor party at first represented the consumers’ 
unwillingness to give up the benefits of low prices for 
foodstuffs. However, as it became increasingly clear 
that the price level for agricultural products must 
be considered as unduly low and that the lessened 
purchasing power of the agricultural classes could 
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not but result in unfavorable influences upon demand in 
the rest of the economy, there occurred a change in the 
labor party’s attitude toward the policy of controlling 
agricultural prices. The farmers, on their part, were 
forced more and more to consider as an essential factor 
the purchasing power within the labor groups when the 
moment arrived for the practical realization of the agri¬ 
cultural program. From this position it was a short step 
to the conviction that a policy of increased purchasing 
power from the point of view of the general public pre¬ 
sumed credit expansion and the financing of public 
works by borrowing. 

The agricultural policy itself had, for that matter, 
already compelled such financing by borrowing, in that 
the storage of grain at a guaranteed price was achieved 
by means of short-term credits. These operations were 
obviously non-profit-yielding. From two directions, then, 
the principle of an annually balanced budget was being 
attacked—directly through the financing of the grain 
control and indirectly through the use of funds in actual 
demand—even before a frank and acknowledged deficit 

budget was inaugurated. 

This was done by the Riksdag of 1933, when an agree¬ 
ment was reached between the government established 

by the labor party and the agricultural party. . Even 
after the success of the labor party in the election of 

1932, the Social Democrats and a few smaller labor 

groups did not have quite a majority in the Secon 

Chamber of the Riksdag, while the considerable majority 
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in the Senate consisting of conservatives, liberals, and 
the members of the farmers party continued unchanged. 

The import of this agreement may be briefly charac¬ 
terized by saying that the expansionist and reflationist 
policy was adopted not only with respect to unemploy¬ 
ment policy but also with respect to agricultural policy. 
In this connection it was not overlooked that price 
improvement for agricultural products only partially 
could be included in the reflation program to increase 
purchasing power, since to a considerable extent this 
price improvement had to be effected through measures 
that did not imply an increase of production, but only 
a transfer of income from consumers to the producers 
of foodstuffs. 

From this last point of view, it is correct to regard the 

agricultural policy as a form of social policy. This com¬ 
bination of social-political effort with monetary and 

fiscal policy has occurred, of course, in other fields as 

well, since, for example, housing improvements or other 

capital investments to control the depression have been 

to the direct advantage of certain groups, while charges 

for interest and amortization on loans incurred have 

been borne by the taxpayers in the customary manner. 


Development of the Budget 

Otherwise, the increases in state expenditure for social 
purposes have strongly influenced the development of 
the budget and have taken place after the effects of the 
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reflation policy were being felt, and on the basis of 
increases in the income of the government due to the 
economic recovery. This enlargement of government ex¬ 
penditures without relation to the business cycle policy, 
and of a more permanent character, should be empha¬ 
sized, to avoid misunderstanding the causes that have 
contributed to the development of the Swedish budget. 
A picture of this development from and including the 
prosperous years of 1929—1930 and 1930 1931 up to 
the last fiscal year is given in the following tables. Table 
2 contains the actual expenditures—those that have been 
covered or ordinarily should have been covered by taxes 
and similar types of income—divided into two classes: 
current expenditures and write-offs. In addition, there 
are entered expenditures for capital investments whether 
of productive or unproductive character. 


TABLE 2—Budget Position (Expenditures) 

(Millions of kr.) 


Fiscal Year 

Current 

Expend¬ 

itures 

Write- 

Offs 

Total 

Capital Investments 

Pro¬ 

ductive 

Unpro¬ 

ductive 

Total 

47.1 

43.0 

79.5 

96.3 

169.3 

288.0 

157.6 

139.7 
126.2 

208.8 

1929— 30.... 

1930— 31.... 

1931— 32.... 

1932— 33.... 

1933— 34.... 

1934— 35.... 

1935— 36.... 

1936— 37.... 

1937— 38.... 

1938— 39.... 

702.1 

233.7 

765.8 

801.2 

772.8 

814.5 
891.1 

956.6 
1,091.9 
1,181.2 

68.4 

47.7 

60.3 

22.7 
37.9 

55.8 

63.5 
102.9 

97.5 

46.4 

770.6 

781.4 

826.1 
823.9 
820.2 
870.3 
954.c 
1,059.5 
1,189.4 
1,227.6 

40.6 

37.1 
67.9 

81.2 
64.1 
80.8 

72.7 
116.9 

97.6 

181.6 

6.6 

5.9 

11.6 

15.1 

105.1 

207.7 

84.9 

22.8 

28.6 

27.* 
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It is obvious that only to and including 1936—1937 do 
the figures reflect the actual results in these accounts, 
while for the year 1937—1938 the figures represent the 
accepted current budget, and for 1938 1939 the pio- 
posed budget. Since the division of the expenses gi\en 
here is made in order to reveal different aspects of fiscal 
policy, it has seemed desirable to segregate the amounts 
for debt repayment, expenses of refunding or of debt con¬ 
solidation, and write-offs in general. There are included 
in these amounts, however, certain capital investments 
which, it is considered, should be directly covered by tax 
receipts, and the measure of the activities of the state 
in different years is therefore secured by adding current 
expenditures and capital investments. The rise in ex¬ 
penditures during the depression years is more closely 
examined in the previously mentioned article by G. 
Moller, wherein an attempt is made to distinguish all 
grants that could be considered as works “appropria¬ 
tions.” 

If one takes the total amount of expenses of the budget 
with the exception of write-offs, one discovers that in the 
two years 1929—1931 combined, these amounted to 
1,525,900,000 kr., and for the two years 1931—1933 to 
1,742,800,000 kr., revealing an increase of 216,900,000 
kr.; but if a comparison is made with the two years 1933 
—1935, when expenses rose to 2,044,000,000 kr., the in¬ 
crease is no less than 518,100,000 kr. 

How the “new depression policy” found expression in 
increasing outlays for unproductive investment is quite 
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clear, but a word of explanation is needed with respect 
to the decline in current expenses for 1933—1934. When 
the policy of a deficit budget was first frankly adopted, 
an attempt was made to lessen objections by directing 
the use of loan funds towards clearly useful, though not 
(in the business sense) profitable, investments, while 
“current expenses for consumption purposes” continued 
to be covered entirely by actual receipts. This required 
the greatest possible reduction in the latter class of ex¬ 
penditures. 

Still another point is revealed by the figures, namely, 
a lag in the use of depression grants. The decision to bor¬ 
row for unproductive investment purposes is represented 
in the state budgets for 1933—1934 and 1934—1935 by 
amounts of 168,000,000 and 196,000,000 kr. respectively, 
while the disbursements extended into 1935—1936 though 
no new grants of this kind were made, the budget being 

again balanced. 

In order to clarify the situation with regard to the 
balancing of the budget during these years, it is neces¬ 
sary to give a separate compilation which provides a 
comparison of actual income with all the expenses that, 
even with a balancing of the budget over several years, 
finally ought to be covered by that income, but which 
excludes debt retirement and funding, inasmuch as these 
actually result in a corresponding lessening of the need 
for borrowing. This compilation takes the form of 

Table 3. 

If one adds that the budget year of 1937—1938 is 
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TABLE 3—Comparison of Income with Expenses, 1929-1939 

(Millions of kr.) 


Fiscal Year 

Actual 

Income 

Actual 

Expenses 

Surplus + 
or Deficit — 

1929 30. 

778.3 

708.6 

-P 69.7 

1930 31 . 

782.9 

730.6 

-P 43.8 

1931 32 . 

736.5 

r* m m 

( i (.< 

— 40.9 

1939 33 . 

741.0 

816.3 

** •» 

— i i).3 

1 9.33 34 . 

782.7 

877.1 

— 94.7 

1934 35 . 

002.9 

1 , 022.2 

- 119.3 

1935 36 . 

095.2 

976.0 

+ 19.2 

1936—37. 

1,149.8 

979.4 

-f 170.4 

1937 38 . 

1,141.3 

1,120.5 

-P 20.8 

1938—39. 

1.227.6 

1,208.6 

+ 19.i 


estimated to produce a larger surplus than that given 

above, and that the figures for unproductive investment 

for the depression years 1933—1936 could be decreased 
by about 80,000,000 kr. since a part of these investments 

later were deemed productive, then one might say that 
the aggregate surpluses of 1935—1939 approximately 
correspond to the aggregate deficits of the four preceding 
depression years. Apprehensions that a policy of bor¬ 
rowing funds for unproductive expenses would increase 
the burden of the public debt and undermine confidence 
in the state’s finances have thus proved groundless. Con¬ 
fidence on the part of savers and capital holders has not 
diminished. In fact, government bond issues have been 
sought after for investment purposes. Interest rates have 
not been forced up; they have, in spite of some fluctua¬ 
tions, shown a declining trend. The rate of interest appli¬ 
cable to new government bond borrowings in 1929 was 
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about 4.5 per cent, and in 1937 about 3 per cent. Treas¬ 
ury bills of three months maturity have been down to 
0.33 per cent. Even the bonds of private concerns have 
been taken at declining rates of interest. The general 
economic position is given in more detail in another 
article in this series, and the development of unemploy¬ 
ment is especially considered in the article by G. Holler. 

Increased Taxes 

To make the financial and budget position of the 
government clear, additional comments may be made on 
the figures of Table 3. The sharp rise in income during 
the years of recovery finds its basis partly in an increase 
in taxes. There was levied in 1932 a special or addition¬ 
al income tax, from which those in the smaller income 
brackets—up to 8,000 to 10,000 kr.—were exempt. In¬ 
creased taxes were furthermore levied upon tobacco and 
alcohol, and certain revenue tariffs were raised. In 1933 
the regular income tax was increased, as well as the 
alcohol taxes. In addition, inheritance tax rates were ad¬ 
vanced. In 1934 a special tax was levied upon property. 
Finally, in 1936 there occurred an increase in the special 
or additional income tax in consequence of the decision 
to increase greatly the military appropriations. These 
increases during the worst years of the depression could 
not prevent a deficit budget, but during recovery they 
accelerated the increase in income and the liquidation of 
unproductive investments. 
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TABLE 4—Tax Receipts, 1929-1939 


(Millions of kr) 


Fiscal Year 

Income and 
Property 

Consumption 

___ 3 - 

Motor 

Vehicle 

Total 

loon 30 . 

209.7 

335.6 

44.8 

589.6 

1930 31. 

226.8 

320.6 

51.4 

598.2 

1931 32. 

214.7 

321.6 

58.8 

595.0 

1932 33. 

201.8 

329.8 

72.8 

603.9 

iqqq 34 . 

193.2 

344.2 

78.5 

615.9 

1334—35 . 

219.8 

382.8 

87.5 

689.6 

1935 36. 

247.6 

416.0 

96.8 

760.4 

1936—37. 

304.1 

443.1 

107.1 

854.8 

1937 38. 

322.1 

446.5 

IO 6.0 

874.6 

1938—39. 

364.5 

463.5 

115.0 

943.0 


The trend of tax recipts, in addition, is presented in 
Table 4, in which income and property taxes, consump¬ 
tion taxes (i.e., tariffs and excise taxes), and motor ve¬ 
hicle taxes (constituting a special budget for the high¬ 
way system) are given in detail. 

If one excludes motor vehicle taxes, the rise in 
which is explained by the increase in tax rates in 
1932, and in which the constant upward trend in 
yield is hardly affected by the depression, then taxes to¬ 
taled 545,300,000 hr. in the year 1929—1930, and 
828,000,000 in 1938—1939, revealing an increase of 
282,700,000 kr. Taxes upon income and property then 
yielded an additional 154,700,000 kr., and consumption 
taxes an increase of 127,900,000. If the tax rates of 
1938—1939 had been those that prevailed in 1929—1930, 
one can estimate that tax receipts would have been ap- 
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proximately 200,000,000 kr. less. The increase in the tax 
receipts over and above this amount of 200,000,000 kr.— 
i.e., more than 80,000,000 kr.—is explained by the greater 
yield that resulted from the increased tax base. 


Use of Government Income 

This increase in the income of the government has 
been used for an increase in expenditures that have no 
relation to the business cycle policy. For example, old 
age pensions have been improved by the acts of the 
Riksdag of 1935 and 1937. Children of widows and of 
the disabled have obtained “child allowances.” Mater¬ 
nity allowances and blind pensions have been introduced. 
Housing for large families has been promoted by 
annual subsidies. Medical care and the care of alcohol 
addicts have required increased expenditures. A pro¬ 
gram of state-aided unemployment insurance has been 
initiated. 

In addition to the items mentioned, the budget esti¬ 
mates of the Ministry of Social Affairs include items 
for departmental administration, the police system, and 
so forth; and this ministry’s expenses, which in the year 
1929—1930 amounted to 107,800,000 kr., are for 1938 
1939 estimated at 317,700,000 kr. It is to be observed, 
however, that some of this increase is purely technical, 
and besides, nearly 50,000,000 kr. are taken from a grow¬ 
ing fund constituted from pension premiums, and this 
amount is therefore not derived from taxation. In spite 
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of these facts, the increase in the ministry’s budget is 
more than 150,000,000 kr. 

The educational system and scientific research have 
required increased expenditures. A strengthening of na¬ 
tional defenses has occasioned an increased outlay of 
about 50,000,000 kr. Changes in rates of pay of civil 
servants and the employees of government business en¬ 
terprises, the military personnel, and teachers, explain 
the major part of the remaining increase in expenditures. 


Types of Budget Expansion 

The foregoing exposition has been necessary to avoid 
certain possible misinterpretations. The plan of using 
the budget as a means of reducing economic fluctuations 
is, to be sure, predicated upon an expansion of public 
expenditures during depression and their reduction in 
times of prosperity. The uninterrupted rise in the out¬ 
lays of the Swedish budgets might well create the im¬ 
pression that expansion during depression could easily 
be carried through, but not the later contraction. Here, 
obviously, a sharp distinction must be observed between 
two different types of budget expansion. On the one 
hand, one has the broadening of public activities for the 
purpose of increasing the aggregate purchasing power 
of the nation through credit expansion or other measures 
that employ unutilized resources. This is the purpose 
of expansionist policies during a depression. On the 
other hand, there is the budget expansion that depends 
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upon the government’s facilitation, by social legislation, 
of a transfer of income and purchasing power from cer¬ 
tain social groups to others, or on its increasing the ex¬ 
penditures for national purposes, such as defense, where¬ 
by the increases in government expenditures correspond 
to a decrease in the private expenditures) of thq in¬ 
dividual citizen. The former type of budget expansion 
in Sweden has been substantial during the depression 
years. The large increase in the expenditures of the state 
during recovery and prosperity are of the latter type. 


Productive Investments 

Perhaps a few words should be added regarding cap¬ 
ital investment in state-managed activities and certain 
closely related fields. As was revealed by the data pre¬ 
sented in Table 2, the total of capital investment for 
productive purposes rose substantially during the most 
recent recovery years. One can certainly deduct from 
the 181,000,000 kr. contained in the proposed budget for 
1938—1939 the amount of 70,000,000 kr. for the building 
up of “reserve funds,” because that amount will be 
made available through the Riksbank’s surplus of foreign 
exchange funds and is to be used for imports. Despite 
this, the productive investments during the years 1936 
1939 rose to 330,000,000 kr. In order to obtain a true 
picture of the situation it must be recalled, of course, 
that in these years there resulted also a large surplus 
in realized income of the government, thus producing 
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via taxation a reduction in the funds available for pri¬ 
vate consumers and capital investment. This surplus in 
the three years mentioned amounted to 210,000,000 kr., 
resulting in the cutting of the net amount of bon owing 
required to 120,000,000 kr. This development also con¬ 
tains evidence of the difficulties, during the rise in the 
cycle, of keeping the business activities of the state un¬ 
affected by the general economic expansion of the period. 

It is probably too early to draw from the experiences 
of Sweden the general conclusion that a policy of 
smoothing the effects of a depression through public 
works must in the main confine itself to investments 
other than those regarded, in the business sense, as pro¬ 
ductive. A closer examination of the amounts invested 
reveals that the rise during recovery years practically 
occurs in three items. First, it has not been considered 
appropriate to terminate the electrification of the state 
railways, and furthermore, the telephone system and 
hydro-electric production have experienced a sharply 
rising trend almost wholly independent of cyclical 
changes. Railway electrification was initiated, for that 
matter, during the first years of the depression, and 
consequently furnished an example of how, under cer¬ 
tain conditions, the “deflation policy” could be breached 
even before expansionist policies in general were ac¬ 
cepted. If the state’s business in general from the begin¬ 
ning of the depression had been directed—with a certain 
amount of risk—toward the supplying of future demand, 
it is possible that the course of investment would have 
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had a more even trend. Only continued experience can 
provide a more definite answer on this point. 


Success of the “New Policy” 

This is on the whole the conclusion that one must ar¬ 
rive at when faced with the question as to what lessons 
can be drawn from the Swedish experience from depres¬ 
sion through recovery to prosperity or boom. In Sweden 
the discussion has always been lively as to the relative 
role of the different factors, especially with respect to 
the importance of international developments and the 
significance of exports compared with domestic measures 
in the field of monetary policy, fiscal policy, and unem¬ 
ployment and agricultural programs. I shall not attempt 
here to make an evaluation of my own or to give 
a description of the shadings in the conclusions of 
others. The only distinction of practical importance 
is presented when it comes to deciding how the 
experience of past years should influence future action. 
If the question is put in this way, one ventures to say 
that a preponderant majority of the general public and 
of experts in these matters consider the experience so 
favorable that there should be future experimentation 

along the lines of “the new fiscal policy.” 

I should like to emphasize the phrase a 'preponderant 
majority, inasmuch as it is not unknown that a political 
opposition against this financial policy continues to exist 
and that practical and theoretical economists are not 
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lacking who declare that the policy which has been fol¬ 
lowed has failed, and who warn against its application 
in the event of a new depression. In this connection it 
is not always entirely clear whether the criticism is 
directed against all or the essential elements in. this 
financial policy, or only against certain, perhaps less 
important, of its elements. 

Free Currency Necessary 

In the eyes of its supporters the different aspects of 
the new policy, if even with different emphasis, are 
likely to appear as natural segments in a continuous 
line of fiscal policy. To the extent that this fiscal policy 
must be carried out by a single economy without cooper¬ 
ation with others, the basic requirement is a free cur¬ 
rency not tied to gold. An expansionist credit policy 
during depression, of course, cannot be carried through 
if the condition for monetary policy is that of a fixed 
rate of exchange or an internal price level fixed in its 
relationship to that of other countries where possibly a 
different monetary policy prevails. 

As a matter of fact, the Swedish currency for the 
last five years has been tied to the British pound sterling, 
because this arrangement coincided with and facilitated 
the reflation policy followed. During the period of the 
sharp rise in prices at about the turn of the year 1936— 
1937, fears of a violent inflation arose, and the govern¬ 
ment authorities declared themselves to be prepared for 
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such an eventuality by considering the possibility of an 
appreciation of the value of the krona. However, it 
should be stated that there has been much greater hesi¬ 
tancy concerning the correct policy to dampen an in¬ 
flationary boom than with respect to the means of offset¬ 
ting the effects of a depression. It is clearly evident that 
in Sweden as well as elsewhere, it is no longer considered 
appropriate to insist upon a certain price level as the 
only correct guide for monetary policy, but that this 
is only one of the points of departure in attempting to 
maintain maximum employment within the economy. 

In spite of the difficulties in managing a free currency, 
it is assumed that this freedom must be maintained in 
view of present conditions, and experience tells us that 
cooperation between the monetary policy of the Riks- 
bank and the fiscal policy of the government can be 
maintained. The dependence is mutual. A free exchange 
is a prerequisite for an expansionist—and eventually 
contractive—fiscal policy; but on the other hand, one 
ventures to think that a given monetary policy, e.g., 
reflation, cannot always be effected by banking policies 
alone, e.g., lowering of the rate of discount, but requires 
in addition the support of an expansionist fiscal policy 
on the part of the government. 

Preparation for Depression 

In order to introduce such an expansionist policy as 
an ordinary step in fiscal policy, a reorganization with 
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out real opposition—has been made in the government 
budget which assumes a deficit in the budget during an 
economic depression, while certain fairly definite rules 
have been formulated for covering the deficit by bud¬ 
getary surpluses in good years. It is no longer taken for 
granted that declining income in a depression should be 
offset by increased taxation; quite the contrary, although 
in practice it is probably difficult to find formulas for a 
reduction of taxes. 

If the expansionist policy in Sweden has been directed 
primarily to the increase of purchasing power by capital 
expenditures, by public works, or possibly by the grant¬ 
ing of credit for the storage of grain, this does not depend 
on any theoretical misgivings concerning the possibility 
of increasing purchasing power through cash relief or 
through consumption credit, but on a distinct preference 
for having public expenditures take the form of concrete 
utilities or accrue to individuals in return for useful 
labor. Preparations to cope with a new depression have 
therefore taken the form of a survey of works projects 
and of planning in advance, so that delay in getting 
such projects under way shall be the least possible, and 
at all events less than when the first attempts were made 
in 1933. In order not to be compelled to await the re¬ 
convening of the Riksdag, the sessions of which must 
now take place within the first five months of each year, 
the government has this year proposed a special budget 
for preparedness against depression, in order that the 
necessary funds will have been voted by the Riksdag and 
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the government will possess the means to get works pro¬ 
jects started when the first signs of a depression appear. 

Limitation of Governmental Policies 

In a country such as Sweden, with important export 
industries, the extent to which the economic situation is 
dependent upon developments in foreign countries has 
never been ignored. This, of course, puts an obvious 
limit in actual practice on governmental as well as on 
other business cycle policies. But this must not be 
allowed to hide what can be done. The decline of invest¬ 
ment activity in one quarter—and exports can in a cer¬ 
tain sense be considered as investment activity—directly 
creates unemployment and diminished purchasing power 
within the affected branches of the economy, but indi¬ 
rectly this reduces employment and demand in general, 
even within the industries producing consumption goods. 
Even if the primary decline in employment and purchas¬ 
ing power in the export industries can be only partly 
counteracted through production of stocks and increased 
demand for domestic production, there should be ways of 
substantially limiting the secondary effects upon the re¬ 
mainder of the economy. 

To what extent this can be done through an expansion 
of government enterprises or activity supported by 
public funds alone, is for the present an open question 
even in a country like Sweden, where state and municipal 
capital investment still embraces a relatively large sector 
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of the economy. The question as to the participation of 
private enterprise in the effort to offset the effects of 
economic fluctuations consequently emerges as a real 
problem. Even in this case, the prevailing view probably 
is that new experience must be relied upon to give more 
definite answer and to furnish the basis for active bus¬ 
iness cycle policies in the future. 
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At the middle of last century, Sweden seems to have 
belonged to the poor countries in Europe. Manufacturing 
industries were undeveloped and wages paid to their 
workers were much lower than in many other countries. 
Towards 1860, skilled mechanics in Stockholm received 
an hourly pay of 10 to 15 5re, that is, 3 to 4 cents. 
Although it is difficult to compare costs of living under 
the conditions then existing with costs of living today, a 
rough indication can be given by the statement that 
costs are now about twice as high as they were then. In 
Great Britain the industrial wages round 1860 seem to 
have been three to four times as high as in Sweden. It 
is possible that this difference in nominal wages was off¬ 
set only to a minor extent by lower costs of living in 
Sweden. 

More important than the conditions in manufacturing 
industries was, however, the fact that the greater part of 
the agricultural population lived in extreme poverty. 
Hundreds of thousands of poor tenants, farm workers, 
and people without any regular work on the land had 
living conditions which were so disastrously low that they 
cannot be measured by present standards. Although the 
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available figures are most unsatisfactory, there can be 
no doubt that the standard of living towards the middle 
of last century was much higher in such countries as 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Germany than it 
was in Sweden. 

In the course of the last seventy-five years economic 
progress in Sweden has probably been more rapid than 
in most other countries. This development has at least 
brought Sweden to the rank of the relatively rich 
countries in Europe. This does not, of course, mean that 
conditions can be regarded as satisfactory from any 
point of view. Living conditions are still deplorably poor 
for large groups of'the Swedish people. 


Comparisons of Wages 

Some comparisons of conditions in different European 
countries may throw some light on the present situation. 
According to investigations made by the International 
Labor Office, farm workers in 1935 received wages as 
follows—in most cases cash wages for workers who 
provide their own food and lodging. In Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark the daily pay was around 4 Swedish kro¬ 
nor, 1 or a little above 1 dollar. It has since been con¬ 
siderably raised. In Ireland the farm wage was around 
3.35 Swedish kr. It was much lower in Finland and in 

1 Tho Swedish monotary unit Is the krona (plural kronor), corresponding 
present to nearly 25 cents. Four kronor probably buy moro goods In Sweden 
than 1 dollar in the United States. Making an estimate on tho basis of persona 
experience, I should say that 1 kr. corresponds to $1.*6 to $1&° in the ban * 
of manual workers, and almost $2 in tho hands of the well-to-do classes. 
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Italy, where it was around or a little above 2 kr. a day. 
In Hungary it was as low as 1 kr. a day, but it should 
be added that this was a time of extreme crisis. In 1929 
the Hungarian wage was 2.50 kr. a day. In Great Britain 
other sources indicate a daily wage around 5 Swedish kr. 
No figures are available for Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, or Switzerland, but wages there seem to be a 

little lower than in Scandinavia. 

Although these figures naturally exaggerate the dif¬ 
ferences in real wages, as costs of living are generally 
lower in low-wage countries than elsewhere, there can be 
little doubt that the farm workers in countries where 
they have a high cash wage live better than the farm 
workers in other countries. 

The International Labor Office made a similar in¬ 
vestigation for industrial workers in 1930 in certain 
large cities. With the aid of costs-of-living computations, 
the Office reduced the nominal wage figures into real 
wage figures. For various reasons which I cannot enter 
into here, this computation is not very reliable, but it 
may give a rough indication concerning the living con¬ 
ditions of workers in different manufacturing countries. 
If the index number for British cities is put at 100, the 
corresponding figures for other countries were the fol¬ 
lowing: Italy 43, Estonia 45, Austria 52, France 58, 
Poland 65, Czechoslovakia 74, Germany 77, the Nether¬ 
lands 87, Ireland 97, Denmark 112, Sweden 113. Even 
the Swedish standard, however, was much below that of 
American, Canadian, Imd Australian cities. 
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Since 1930 the rise in the real wages of workers in 
manufacturing industries has continued in the Scandi¬ 
navian countries and in Great Britain. In Germany and 
Italy, on the other hand, this does not seem to be the 
case, probably owing to the influence of the large arma¬ 
ment expenditure. 

These and other figures indicate that, as always 
pointed out, the standard of living in Sweden is now 
comparable to that of the richer European nations, 
although still lower than in the United States and some 
other countries. Investigations into the consumption of 
certain foodstuffs corroborate this view. 


Index 


Index 



Speed of Economic Progress 

From an American point of view, the fact which may 
be interesting is not the standard of living in Sweden as 
such, but rather the remarkable speed of the progress in 
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the last seventy-five years. Chart 1 shows the develop¬ 
ment of real wages for Swedish manufacturing workers. 
The only major interruption in the even rise was caused 
by the World War. In 1938 the real wage was probably 
around 10 per cent higher than it was in 1930. In judg¬ 
ing this latter figure it should be observed that the 
Swedish workers still have a 48-hour week and that there 

has been no serious demand for a 40-hour week. The 
working population understands that a reduction of the 

working time would seriously reduce the volume of out¬ 
put and hence the capacity of industries to pay high 
wages. At present the workers prefer higher earnings 
rather than more leisure. It is probable, however, that 
when the standard of living has advanced considerably 
further, the time will come when more leisure will be 

considered more important than a further increase in 
earnings. 

It is probable that the improvement in living conditions 
has been more rapid for the industrial workers than for 
most other population groups. Hence, it may be interest¬ 
ing to study the development of the Swedish national in¬ 
come. It is illustrated on Chart 2. When comparing the 
situation of 1930 with that of 18G0, one should keep in 
mind that costs of living were perhaps about twice as 
high at the former date, and that the population figure 
was 59 per cent greater. Obviously, the real improvement, 
i.e., the increase in national income per head of popula¬ 
tion, was nevertheless striking. Progress has continued 
since 1930, in spite of the setback in 1931—1933. The 
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output of manufacturing industries in 1937 and 1938 
was almost 50 per cent greater than in 1929. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to demonstrate to what 
extent the national income in Sweden is more or less evenly 
distributed today than it was formerly. It may be safely 
asserted, however, that measured by English or American 
standards, the number of rich people for each million 
inhabitants is very small in Sweden. In the last decade 
the taxation of large incomes and fortunes has been 
rather heavy—a fact which has naturally tended to 
prevent a concentration of large fortunes in a few hands. 

Causes of Economic Progress 

If we inquire into the causes of the remarkably rap' 
economic development of Sweden, we find at once 
numerous factors have contributed. The rapid industrial¬ 
ization gathered speed in the 1860’s and the following 
decade, which was also the period of construction of rail¬ 
roads. Rail transportation opened up new possibilities 
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for Swedish industry. Then came the development of the 
electrical technique and the production of paper from 
wood pulp. Water power and forests then became the 
foundation of a rapidly growing manufacturing industry. 
Since the war the development of the motor car has 
brought a further enormous improvement in the trans¬ 
port conditions. It has been particularly important in a 
large and sparsely populated country like Sweden. 

Once the industrialization had begun, it became clear 
that the Swedish nation has a certain talent for technical 
matters. A large number of inventors have laid the 
foundation for so-called “intelligence” industries. 
Matches, ball bearings, telephones, kerosene stoves, light¬ 
houses, measuring instruments, calculating machines, 
refrigerators, and many other tilings are manufactured 
in Sweden on a large scale and exported all over the 
world, in spite of the handicap of a small “home market”. 

In my opinion, one of the most important factors 
which explain the economic progress is the Swedish edu¬ 
cational system. As early as the 1840’s, compulsory public 
schools were introduced. Since that time all Swedish 
people have received at least an elementary school train¬ 
ing. This has certainly increased their capacity for work 
of all kinds. Another favorable fact is that Swedish so¬ 
ciety has for many hundreds of years-and thus long 
before the democratic era-been characterized by a cer¬ 
tain spirit of democracy and local self-government. This 
fact has made it easier for individuals of unusual capac¬ 
ity, coming from the lower economic strata of the pop- 
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illation, to rise rapidly to positions of influence where 
their gifts could be used to full advantage. 

In the last decades Swedish agriculture has been 
caught by the spirit of rationalization. Scientific in¬ 
vestigations have led to a remarkable improvement in the 
seeds and thus in the yield of farms where soil and cli¬ 
mate have always before been considered rather poor. 
The farmers themselves have built up organizations 
which, whether they have contributed much to cheaper 
and more effective distribution or not, have certainly 
educated the farmers and made them more alive to the 
new tendencies and the more effective methods in agri¬ 
culture. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that these rapid 
improvements in different industries, under the leader¬ 
ship of men with foresight and talent for organization, 
have been possible only because the Swedish society as a 
whole has offered a milieu favorable to economic activity. 
An honest administration and judicial organization, as 
well as quiet and peaceful political conditions, are things 
which the Swedish people regard as self-evident. But 
without them, the economic machinery could not have 
functioned so well as it has done. Another factor worth 
mentioning is the relatively moderate system of protection¬ 
ism in Sweden. For a small country, an attempt to foster 
all kinds of production by means of high tariffs would 
mean a serious reduction in economic effectiveness. It 
goes without saying that the fact that Sweden escaped 
participation in the World War has also been important, 
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although there can be no doubt that Sweden, like other 
European countries, suffered a setback from 1914 to 
1920. (See Chart 1.) 

The Swedish people is from a racial point of view 
more homogeneous than most other peoples of Europe. 
This fact has naturally made it easier to develop tradi¬ 
tions and social habits common to the whole nation. 
Some social and economic problems which are important 
in the United States have for this reason been largely 
absent in Sweden. 

Even before the war, the era of social reform had begun 
in Sweden. Hence, industry has had time to adapt itself 

both psychologically and with regard to organization 

to a slow process of social change. This naturally has 
been much easier than the necessary adaptation in 
countries where radical reforms have been introduced in 
the course of a few years. The Swedish labor movement 
has grown consistently since the 1890’s without meeting 
any organized opposition from the employers, who have 
come to regard labor organizations as useful institutions. 
This has helped to breed a spirit of collaboration and 
confidence particularly in the last few years. Nev¬ 
ertheless, Sweden has not escaped serious labor conflicts, 

but their influence on the economic development of in¬ 
dustry seems to have been relatively slight. 


Social Policy 

Swedish social policy may be said to have passed 
through three stages. The first was the era of poor relief. 
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The solidarity of all citizens made it obvious that society 
should help people in distress. In the second era, which 
lasted to the end of the 1920’s, attention was con¬ 
centrated on the social insurance system, although not 
by any means confined to it. At present, the special 
emphasis rests on the organization of certain kinds of 
consumption on a collective basis. The hospital system 
and the fight against disease in general have long been 
organized by municipal and county institutions on 
practically a “no fare” or “gratis” principle, although 
small amounts have to be paid in some cases to cover a 
fraction of the cost. This is a case where “large-scale en¬ 
terprise” is obviously cheap and effective, and where the 
advantages to society of early treatment and good care 
are conspicuous. Hence, the costs of the health services 
represent an investment in the most valuable productive 

instrument of all, the people itself. 

In recent years it has become obvious that the same 
holds true of many other forms of “consumption 
food, clothing, housing, recreation. Hence, the emphasis 
is put on “productive” social policy in the form of public, 
semi-public, or private institutions which provide for 
certain minimum standards in these respects. This ten¬ 
dency towards a “collective” organization of consump¬ 
tion is growing. 

It remains to be seen whether such an organization of 
society will succeed in retaining the advantages of the 
nineteenth-century economic system—its dynamic char 
acter due to the utilization of private initiative as well 
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as its political freedom—while providing a higher stand¬ 
ard of health, safety, and efficiency. One thing at least 
is clear: The scope for further improvements in social 
organization is enormous. If the problems in this sphere 
are attacked with the aid of scientific inquiries and in a 
spirit of cooperation and good will, one is justified in 
hoping that social policy will become a potent factor in 
furthering continued economic progress. 
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General Review 

by L. Nanneson 

As late as the end of the last century Sweden was still 
a pronounced agrarian state, and up to 1870, 72.1 per¬ 
cent of the population was engaged in farming, whereas 
the corresponding percentage for industry and handi¬ 
craft was only 14.6, and for commerce and transportation 
5.2. However, the end of the 19th century showed the 
beginnings of a lively industrial development in Sweden, 
which has continued at an ever-increasing rate since the 
turn of the century. In conjunction with this the agri¬ 
cultural population decreased both relatively and ab¬ 
solutely, whereas the industrial population greatly in¬ 
creased. According to the census of 1930 the percentage 
of the agricultural population to the total population of 
the country had declined to 39.4 percent, the industrial 
population had risen to 35.7 percent, and the correspond¬ 
ing figure for commerce and transportation to 18.2 per¬ 
cent. 

Despite the shift in the relative extent of the different 
branches of industry, as indicated by the figures for the 
occupational distribution, agriculture still occupies an 
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important place in Swedish economy. More than one- 
third of the population obtains its direct livelihood from 
this branch of industry. But simultaneously with the de¬ 
crease of the population engaged in farming, the volume 
of the agricultural production has .greatly increased. 
Therefore, in spite of the fact that it employs fewer in¬ 
dividuals than formerly and that Sweden’s total popula¬ 
tion since 1870 has grown by about 50 percent, agricul¬ 
ture has been even better able to discharge its important 
function of supplying the country with food. 

Sweden has at present about 3.7 million hectares of 
arable land with an additional 1.1 million hectares of 
natural meadow and pasture. In relation to the total 
land area of the country, which is about 41 million hec¬ 
tares, the area of the cultivated soil is but small, oul\ 
about 12 percent of the total area being utilized foi 
farming. Sweden is, above all, a forest country and 
timber covers the major portion of the land area, espe¬ 
cially in the central and northern regions of the country. 
About one-half of the timber land is owned by farmers. 

However, the relative extent of the arable land varies 
with the latitude and altitude in different parts of the 
country, and the resulting differences in the climatic 
conditions for production. Thus, in the southernmost 
county, the County of Malmohus, the arable land com¬ 
prises over 70 percent of the land area, and in large 
parts of this county practically all the soil is cultivated. 
However, in the northernmost county, the County of 
Norrbotten, which has an area of close to 10 million 
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hectares, i. e. nearly one-quarter of the entire area of the 
country, the cultivated land occupies only 0.(i percent of 
the total area. 

Until 1910 a lively colonizing had been going on, and 
much new land was put under the plough, especially by 
the clearing of meadow land. From 1870 to 1910 the 
arable land increased by not less than 40 percent. This 
development has been more or less at a standstill since 
the World War. Efforts have instead been directed 
towards increasing the harvest per hectare from the al¬ 
ready cultivated soil, and by a diversity of improvements 
raising the yield of pasture land and transforming 
primitive grazing land to improved pasturage. 

Sweden is essentially a country of small farmers, the 
average farm acreage being only about 9 hectares of cul¬ 
tivated land and 3 hectares of meadow and pasture. Not 
less than 34.5 percent of the total area of arable land is 
occupied by farms with more than 10 hectares of 
ploughed land, 54.9 percent by farms of between 10 and 
100 hectares, while farms with more than 100 hectares 
account for only 10.6 percent of the total acreage. 
However, there are only about 2,400 farms of the last- 
named size, i. e. they comprise merely about 0.8 percent 
of the country’s approximately 300,000 farms having 
more than 2 hectares of ploughed land. 

In later decades certain displacements have occured in 
the distribution of farming units. A great many of the 
large farms have been broken up into smaller ones, the 
so-called “oum homes”, a development promoted by the 
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Government through loans on favorable terms for this 
purpose. The idea has been to make it easier for competent 
agricultural laborers to become independent farmers. 
However, the difficulty of properly utilizing the human 
labor on small farms, where machines can be used to only 
a minor degree, has led to an increase in the acreage of 
the homesteads obtained by partitioning the large estates. 
In general, it is estimated that a family farm in Sweden, 
i. e. a farm giving full employment and a decent income 
to a farmer and his family, should have an acreage of 
at least 15 to 20 hectares of arable land and, if located 
in the central or northern parts of the country, also a 
rather considerable forest tract. A certain tendency to 
combining very small farms into larger units has 
evidenced itself during the past few years, experience 
having shown that it is very difficult for a farmer 
family to obtain a satisfactory wage and living standard 
on a farm having less than 10 hectares of arable land. 

By far the greatest number of Swedish farms are 
managed by the owners themselves, there being relatively 
few tenant farmers. Of all the farms in the country 
having more than 2 hectares of arable land, 80.4 percent 
are farmed by the owners themselves and only 19.6 per¬ 
cent are leased. 

The intense division of the land into relatively 
small holdings has also resulted in the major part of the 
farming work being done by the farmers themselves and 
their families. The number of wage-earners is relatively 
small. Of the population actively engaged in agriculture, 
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which according to the 1930 census amounted to about 
697,000 men and 240,000 women, only 27 percent of the 
male and 13 percent of the female workers were actually 
wage-earners. Naturally, this condition can be considered 
a source of strength for Swedish farming, it being 
less exposed to labor conflicts. The wage-earners, who are 
mostly employed on the medium-sized and large farms, 
generally receive their wages in both money and in kind. 
The laborer on the first-mentioned farms thus usually 
receives cash plus board and lodging from his employer, 
while on larger farms, wages in kind generally include 
dwelling, fuel and certain quantities of grain and milk. 
However, compensation solely in cash in the form of a 
stipulated daily or hourly wage is also paid, principally 
in districts where industry has reached a more advanced 
development. The wages of agricultural laborers will be 
discussed below. 

From the above it may be seen that Swedish agri¬ 
culture is to a large extent made up of relatively small 
farms, in consequence of which the size of the agri¬ 
cultural population is rather considerable in relation to 
the area of cultivated land. This is shown by the follow¬ 
ing figures based on the 1930 census and giving the 
population per 100 hectares of arable land: 


Total agricultural population . 50 persons 

Actively engaged in agriculture 

Men . 18 » 

Women . 6 » 






These figures indicate that Swedish agriculture em¬ 
ploys a large number of people per unit area and that a 
still greater number obtain their chief support there¬ 
from. It should be noted, however, that the farming 
population also earns a considerable part of its income by 
combining farming with forestry, and the small farmers 
frequently have other kinds of work as well. 
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Progress in Plant Production 

by Hugo Osvald 

One of the most outstanding features in the develop¬ 
ment of Swedish agriculture during the last decades has 
been the large increase in the yield of plant products. 
In order to obtain suitable figures for comparison, it is 
customary in Sweden to express the entire crop in so- 
called feed units. By such a unit is meant 1 kilo of wheat, 
1 kilo of rye, etc, and the equivalent quantity of other 
products possessing the same calory value, say, 4 kilos ol 
potatoes. In order to illustrate the changes, the number 
of feed units for some representative 5 year periods will 
be given. Thus, the average harvest per year was as 
follows: 

million feed units 


1871—1875 . 4,950 

1911—1915 . 7,740 

1921—1925 .7,780 

1931—1935 . 8,860 


During the past three years the total yield has in¬ 
creased even further. In 1936 it was 8,800, in 1937, 9,600, 
and in 1938 about 10,000 million feed units. 






If we consider the composition of the total yield we 

shall find that the relative proportions of, say, grain and 

potatoes have not undergone any substantial changes. 

During the entire period from 1870 to the present the 

yield of bread cereals has averaged 11 to 12 percent 
and the potato yield between 5 and 6 percent of the 

total crop for 5 year periods. The greatest changes have 
taken place in the growing of root crops, fodder roots 
as well as sugar beets. These have increased from about 
1 percent in 1870 to approximately 10 percent of the 
total crop. 

Although no great changes are to be noted when 
dividing the crop production into a few major groups, 
we can, however, find considerable differences if we 
examine the individual plant species. Particularly out¬ 
standing is the change-over from rye to wheat. In the 
5-year period 1871—1875 the total wheat acreage was 
02,500 hectares, in 1911—1915 it was 110,000 hectares, 
1921—1925, 142,500 hectares and 1931—1935, 284,000 
hectares. During the last three years the wheat acreage 
has continued to increase, and in 1938 it was 307,000 hec¬ 
tares. This expansion refers to winter wheat and spring 
wheat; in respect to the total acreage the greatest in¬ 
crease may be noted for the former, the relative increase, 
however, being considerably larger for spring "heat. 
During the years 1871—1875 spring wheat was grown 
on onlv 3,GOO hectares. Thereafter its area increased at 
about the same rate as the total wheat acreage, and as 
late as 1911—1915 it averaged only 7,100 hectares. 
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However, in the period 1931—1936 it had risen to 66,300 
hectares. The expansion of winter wheat has taken place 
largely at the expense of winter rye. True, this rose from 
350,000 hectares at the beginning of 1870 to about 
400,000 hectares at the beginning of 1900, but then it 
dropped, so that in 1911—1915 it was 378,000, and in 
1938, 192,000 hectares. The spring wheat, on the other 
hand, has quite naturally gained ground at the expense 
of other spring cereals, oats and barley. The total yield 
of bread cereals was in the years 1871—1875, 570,000 
tons; in 1931-—1935 it was 89 percent greater, or 
1,078,000 tons, and in 1938, 1,226,000 tons — the greatest 
crop ever harvested in this country and considerably 
larger than the requirements. 

Prom about 1870 to 1930 the Swedish plant production 
increased about 80 percent, and in 1938 the increase was 
101 percent, i. e. more than twice. About half of this 
increase of the yield took place before the war, accom¬ 
panied, as indicated by the figures given in the previous 
chapter, by an increase of the area of high-yielding cul¬ 
tivated land and a reduction of the area of the low- 
yielding meadow land. However, since the war, the 
country’s total area of arable land has remained about 
constant, although the yield has continued to rise at a 
steadily increasing rate. This is due to the fact that the 
production per unit area of arable land has increased con¬ 
siderably. During the years 1871—1875 the average 
harvest was only 1,480 feed units per hectare of cul¬ 
tivated land, and until the beginning of 1900 there was 
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but a slight increase. After this, however, a sharp rise set 
in, and the harvest per hectare of arable land rose during 
the years 1911—1915 to 1,870, in 1921—1925 to 1,880, 
and in 1931—1935 to 2,150 feed units. The last figure 
in comparison with that of 1870 shows an increase of 
about 45 percent. 

There are many reasons for this marked increase in the 
yield per unit area. The progress made in tillage, in 
fertilizing, and in plant breeding has been rapidly 
adopted and widely applied in Swedish agriculture and 
has benefited farming and the national economy in gen¬ 
eral. We shall now examine some of the factors which 
have contributed to this extremely favourable result. 

Soil drainage is, as we know, very important for ob¬ 
taining an increased yield from the soil. Whereas in the 
early ’seventies cultivated land in Sweden was still 
drained largely by means of open ditches, thereafter sub¬ 
soil drainage began to be more common. This involved a 
better drainage of the arable soil, which in turn made 
possible more intense farming. It is estimated that al¬ 
ready at the time of the war about one-quarter of Swe¬ 
den’s arable land, or 933,000 hectares, was drained by 
means of subsoil drains. The materials used for these 
were in part tile pipes, and partly other materials such as 
stone, wood, etc. Since then there has been no appreciable 
increase in the sub-drained acreage, but the inferior 
drain material has been to a large extent replaced b> 
tile pipes. The sub-drained area is relatively greatest in 
the more important farming districts — those contrib- 
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uting the most to the total yield. Here, the cultivated 
land consists mainly of clay which requires considerable 
draining. The comparatively largest sub-drained area is 
found in the plains of Ostergbtland, where 70 percent of 
the total arable land is drained in this manner. There¬ 
after follow the plains of Skane and Halland with about 
50 percent. The progress made in soil drainage has 
among other things led to a better tillage and an earlier 
sowing, which undoubtedly has had a significant in¬ 
fluence on the increase of the total yield. 

Improvements have also been made with regard to 
farming implements, ploughs, harrows, etc., which have 
resulted in a more efficient tillage, making it possible to 
work the soil to a greater depth than formerly. Skim 
ploughing or other methods of tilling early in the fall — 
immediately after the grain harvest — have become more 
common in recent years, and have without a doubt been 
of great importance. In regard to the progress made in 
the agricultural technique, we refer to the chapter on 
machine teclmique. 

A very important factor in raising the yield is the 
use of fertilizer. In the beginning of the 'seventies prac¬ 
tically no fertilizers were used in Sweden. During the 
next decades their consumption rose very slowly, espe¬ 
cially in respect to nitrogen, but later on it increased 
more rapidly, though with definitive interruptions in 
times of depressions. The figures below show the in¬ 
creased consumption from 1913 to 1936 of the nutrients 
nitrogen, phosphates and potash, in kilos per hectare. 
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1913 1925 1931 1936 


Nitrogen . 1.5 2.6 4.0 6.5 

Phosphates . 9.6 9.9 11.0 14.9 

Potash. 5.0 9.2 6.1 10.2 


Even before the war the use of phosphates was rela¬ 
tively common, whereas nitrogen was little used. How¬ 
ever, from 1913 to the present time the latter has in¬ 
creased more than fourfold. In attempting to estimate 
the importance of fertilizers for increasing the yield, 
we may consider that 1 kilo of nitrogen gives on the 
average 17.5 feed units, 1 kilo of phosphates 5, and 1 kilo 
of potash 3,5 feed units. These figures are derived from 
numerous experiments combined with a knowledge of 
the manner in which fertilizers are used on the farms. 


Employing these figures and the consumption pei 
hectare in 1936 for an estimate of the importance of 


fertilizers, we find that nitrogen contributes about 42o 
million feed units, phosphates 285 million, and potash 
about 130 million, or altogether 840 million feed units, 
i. e. approximately 9 percent of the total crop foi the 


period 1931—1935. However, the use of fertilizers is very 
unevenly distributed in Sweden, the large plains with 


their root crops consuming most of the nutrients, espe 


cially nitrogen. 

Another factor of great importance is the improvement 
in the care of the manure effected in the last decades. 
Taken absolutely, manure supplies the cultivated plants 
with their greatest amount of nutrients, and its condi 
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is therefore very important. In the past the care of the 
manure was very inefficient, and in consequence great 
quantities of nutrients were lost, due to leaching by rain 
or to the escape of gaseous nitrogen. During the last 
decades of the 19th century the situation became consider¬ 
ably improved when peat moss litter came to be used in 
increasing quantities. More recently, measures have been 
taken on the larger farms to preserve the manure in a more 
efficient manner by constructing manure storage places of 
cement or other material, and also often cemented urine 
tanks. As yet, however, only about 20 percent of. the 
farms in the country are equipped with manure storage 
places with impenetrable bottoms. 

An additional factor of very great importance for the 
increase of the total production is the change which has 
taken place in regard to crop rotation and the utilization 
of the cultivated land. At the beginning Qf the ’seventies 
the most common crop rotation in large parts of the 
country was still fallow, winter cereals, 2 or 3 years of 
ley and 2 or 3 years of spring cereals. During the 
years 1871 1875 the fallow land, i. e. the unused part 
of the arable land, amounted on the average to 398,000 
hectares per year, or about 15 percent of the area of cul¬ 
tivated land at that time, that is, the fallow acreage was 
equivalent to about one course in the 7 year crop rotation 
and was very nearly as large as the acreage of winter 
cereals. Since then the fallow acreage has gradually 
diminished, coincident with the increase of the total area 
of cultivated land, so that in 1911—1915 it comprised 
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346,000 hectares, 1921—1925, 319,000 hectares, and in 
1938, 220,000 hectares, or not quite 6 percent of the 
entire area. However, this reduction in fallow land 
acreage has not been uniform throughout the country. It 
has been the greatest on the plains of the County of 
Malmohus with its intensive farming, where it comprised 
about 1.7 percent in 1932. In other parts of southern 
Sweden, too, fallow land is now used to only a minor 
extent. But in the central Swedish plains, fallow occupies 
in many places one course of the rotation and amounts 
to from 10 to 12 percent of the arable land. 

The declining use of fallow and, consequently, the 
more intensive utilization of the arable land is associated 
with changes in the crop rotation which, among other 
things, have made possible more intensive farming and 
new methods of controlling weeds. One such change is the 
increasing cultiyation of root crops and potatoes. During 
the years 1871—1875 the entire acreage of root crops and 
potatoes comprised 159,000 hectares, of which a majoi 
part was potatoes. In 1931—1935 the potato area com¬ 
prised 133,000 hectares, and the acreage of fodder roots 
and sugar beets had grown to 126,000 hectares. This 
sizable extension of the root crop acreage proper has to 
a great measure contributed to the increase of the total 
yield. This is due in part to the fact that both sugar 
beets and fodder roots give a greater number of feed 
units per unit area than other cultivated plants, and in 
part to the cultivation of roots, especially in the southern 
agricultural districts, having made possible the mtro- 
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duction of a more suitable rotation, chiefly more or less 
modified forms of the so-called Norfolk rotation. 

A very important change is also the transfer of a 
considerable part of the forage production from meadow 
to arable land, which has occurred at about the same rate 
as the increase of the total arable land. During the years 
1871—1875 grain occupied more than 50 percent of the 
area, and clover and grass approximately 28 percent; at 
present the figures are about 42 percent and 43 percent 
respectively. Along with the extension of the grass land 
(leys) from 732,000 hectares in 1871—1875 to 1,593,000 
hectares in 1938, an increase of the yield per unit area 
can be noted from the beginning of the 20th century. This 
increase is related partly to the factors mentioned above, 
but no doubt it should also be associated with the fact 
that the leys are now largely sown with spring grain 
instead of winter grain as formerly. Since the leys give a 
considerable higher and more dependable yield than the 
meadows previously used, this change means a great 
increase in the production of fodder. The increased 
cultivation of clover has also exercised a beneficial in¬ 
fluence on the other crops in the rotation. 

In this connection a few words should be said about 
the increased yield obtained from the reclaimed peat 
lands. This kind of soil now probably occupies about 15 
percent of the arable land. Formerly, it was used chiefly 
for the cultivation of oats. As a consequence of deficient 
drainage, inferior content of nutrients, and the uninter¬ 
rupted growing of oats, which was conducive to the 
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growth of weeds, these areas gave too low a yield. Through 
experiments begun around 1890, by the Swedish Peat-Land 
Cultivation Society, it was demonstrated that several 
other varieties of plants could be successfully grown on 
peat soil, and gradually a more successful crop rotation 
— in which ley was prominent — was introduced on 
this land. As a result of these changes — together with 
other improvements in farming technique — the yield 
per unit area of the peat land has substantially increased. 

Plant breeding has been greatly instrumental in rais¬ 
ing the yield of Swedish agriculture. At the end of the 
last century old native varieties were grown which, 
although quite suitable to the climatic conditions in 
Sweden, had nevertheless many undesirable properties. 
The cereals for example, were mostly weak-strawed, and 
Were susceptible to various kinds of diseases. Towards the 
end of the 19th century the relatively low-yielding native 
strains of cereals began to be displaced by foreign 
varieties, especially in the southern sections of the 
country. This was particularly the case with winter 
wheat. However, the West European varieties of winter 
wheat chiefly brought in at that time were not sufficiently 
hardy to be successfully grown in this country. Through 
the efforts of the Swedish Seed Association (Svalov), 
founded in 1886, work on the improvement of winter 
wheat was begun. Subsequently, plant breeding was 
started at Wcibullsholm’s Plant Breeding Station, and 
since then some additional minor stations have been 
established. At first the breeding work consisted of select- 
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ing the hardiest and best strains of foreign varieties but 
later crossings were made of these and the native varieties, 
by means of which a number of high yielding and reliable 
varieties suitable for the different parts of the country 
were produced. These new varieties combine the hardiness 
and high quality of the native wheat with the strong straw 
and high yield of the West European wheats. The most 
outstanding improvements up to now have been in the 
field of winter wheat. Through comparative trials made 
at The Plant Breeding Station at Svalov and its various 
branches throughout the country, it has been found that 
in the wheat districts of Sk&ne and Ostergotland the 
newest varieties give an increased yield of 40 to 50 
percent over the native varieties, whereas in the central 
Swedish wheat district the increase is 10 to 20 percent. 
At the same time this breeding has enabled an extension 
of wheat growing towards the north. Along with these 
considerable improvements in yield, substantial progress 
has also been made in respect to increasing the strength 
of straw in the different varieties, permitting the use of 
comparatively heavy dressings with nitrogen fertilizers. 
The ability of the plants to resist diseases has also been 
greatly improved, and as far as wheat is concerned a 
greater resistance has been developed, particularly against 
yellow and black rust. The latter is no longer of the 
same importance as previously, since the risk of the 
spreading of this disease has been considerably reduced 
through the intensive campaign to eradicate the barberry 
bush (Berheris vulgaris). The development of the liigh- 
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yielding reliable wheat varieties has been the most 
important prerequisite for the increase of the wheat area. 
Particularly outstanding is the relation between the 
improvements in spring wheat and its increased area of 
cultivation. 

However, the very great increases of the wheat crop 
in the last decades would not have been possible had it 
not been for another aim of the plant breeders, viz. the 
improvement in quality of the Swedish wheat. The first 
bred varieties were far inferior in quality to the native 
varieties, but this was of no significance at the beginning 
of the 20th century, for then hard foreign wheat was 
always mixed with the Swedish. However, the attempts 
at producing a high yielding wheat of a quality approach¬ 
ing that of the old native wheat have since then been 
successful, and Swedish wheat can now be used for the 
baking of a fairly high grade bread without the admixture 
of hard foreign wheat. 

In respect to rye, the progress has not been as great, 
due chiefly to the fact that the improvement of rye is 
far more difficult than that of wheat. However, a degree 
of success has been attained in combining the high yield 
of some foreign varieties of rye with the hardiness of old 
Swedish native varieties. 

Oats still occupy a larger area in Sweden than other 
grains. The development of varieties for the southern and 
central parts of the country has been based chiefly on 
certain foreign strains, but the new early varieties foi 
northern Sweden have been obtained by crossing foreign 
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with native material. The improvement thus effected 
in relation to the old ’native varieties amounts to from 10 
to 15 percent for the southern and central Swedish oats, 
and from 15 to 20 percent for the northern varieties. 

Progress has also been made in the breeding of barley, 
not only as far as the size of the crop is concerned, but 
also as regards its earliness, strength of straw, and 
quality. 

Most of the other agricultural plants of Sweden have 
also been subjected to breeding, with lesser or greater 
degrees of success. As far as certain cultivated plants 
are concerned, however, the improvement of the breeding 
material has been essentially due to the use of new foreign 
varieties. This, for example, is the case with potatoes. 

We have already mentioned a number of the factors 
which have been instrumental in increasing the yield of 
the leys. Two additional ones will now be given. 
The seed used in sowing was still at the beginning of the 
19th century mainly foreign and as such not suited to 
Swedish conditions. The distinct improvements in this 
respect are due both to plant improvements and the in¬ 
creased seed production in the country. Indigenous seed 
for clover and the most important grasses is now available 

for most of the acreage which annually is to be sown 
with plants. 

Among the changes which have taken place in recent 
years in regard to the care of the leys may be 
mentioned the earlier hay harvest. The total yield has 
not been raised by this, but the quality of the forage 
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crop is now considerably better than formerly. Simul¬ 
taneously, a radical change has occurred in respect to 
pasture lands and their yield. During the years just 
before the World War most of the grazing lands were 
still forest and uncultivated pasture, but in the last 
decades the area of cultivated pasturages has sizably in¬ 
creased. Most of the credit for this must be given to 
the Swedish Grassland Society, 1 founded in 1916. In 
the beginning the cultivated pastures were chiefly 
improved forest land, but now cultivated soil is largely 
used for permanent pasture. The change in pasturage 
does not evidence itself in the increase of the vegetable 
production, but appears first in the animal production. 

Finally, it might be of interest to give a brief review 
of the increase in the yield per hectare of some of the 
more important cultivated plants from 1870 to 1930 and 
1938, resulting from the factors discussed above. 



Yield tons 

1871—1875 

per hectare 

1931-1935 

Relative 

increase 

% 

Yield tons 
per hectare 
1938 

Winter wheat 

14.6 

24.2 

66 

28.6 

Sprin? wheat 

13.7 

18.4 

34 

20.3 

Winter rye .. 

13. a 

* 19.4 

41 

20.3 

Bariev. 

14.a 

19.a 

34 

24.2 

Oats. 

13.o 

17.7 

36 

20.7 

Potatoes .... 

79 

139 

76 

137 

Hav. 

• 

30 

35 

17 

39 


i From the beriming of 1WJ this association 
above mentioned Swedish Teat Land Cultivation Society under the name 

Swedish Grassland and Teat Cultivation Society. 
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According to the yields per hectare given for the 
years 1931—1935 Sweden stands foremost among the 
agricultural countries of the world, surpassed only by 
Belgium, Holland, and Denmark. 

A very substantial part of the increases reported here 
have occurred during the past 10 to 20 years. There was, 
for example, no marked increase of the spring wheat crop 
per hectare before the period 1926—1930; for winter 
wheat the relative increase for this period was 51 per¬ 
cent; for winter rye it was 19 percent, for potatoes 45 
percent, etc. 

The considerable increase of the yields per hectare 
which thus took place during the most recent years seems 
rather difficult to explain, even if all the factors 
mentioned above are taken into account. Many of the 
changes in connection with agricultural technique, plant 
breeding, fertilization, etc. which were mentioned, were 
by no means of such magnitude that they can explain 
the exceptionally strong increase of the harvest from the 
period 1926—1930 to 1931—1935 and from this to 1938. 
For the explanation of the increase in the last decade 
we must look for other factors. These are perhaps to be 
found largely in the fact that Sweden during this time 
has been favored by particularly good weather for farm¬ 
ing. The winter wheat in particular has benefited by the 
weather in these years, and since at the same time the 
wheat area has expanded due to other conditions, we 
have witnessed such a remarkably rapid increase of the 
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wheat crop that the total yield figures have been doubled 
during the last 10 years. 

In spite of this great increase in the yield, possibilites 
still exist for a futher increase, and, consequently, 
a better income for the Swedish farmers. There still 
remain in Sweden large areas of poorly drained soil 
which could be brought to a better state of cultivation by 
efficient drainage. Although the fact must be taken into 
account that the conditions of large parts of the arable 
land are such that sub-drainage is unnecessary, it must 
be admitted that there is still much to be done as long as 
three-quarters of the Swedish cultivated land is poorly 
drained. 

It has already been mentioned that the use of fertil¬ 
izers is quite unevenly distributed in Sweden. This is 
especially true of nitrogen. While on the plains of Sk&ne 
an average of 26.4 kilos of nitrogen per hectare were 
used in 1936, the consumption, for example, on the plains 
of Vastergotland was only 3.8 kilo per hectare, and there 
are also other important agricultural regions in Sweden 
where the nitrogen consumption stays between 2 and 3 
kilos per hectare. Even if it must be admitted that the 
nitrogen consumption in the parts of the country where 
sugar beets are not raised must be considerably lower 
than in the intensively cultivated plains of SkSne, there 
still exists, however, great possibilities for a further in¬ 
crease of the Swedish yield. In many areas a three or 
fourfold increase in nitrogen consumption would undoubt¬ 
edly prove profitable. 
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It goes without saying that continued improvement of 
the breeding material of all the cultivated plants is 
extremely desirable. As far as winter grain is concerned, 
the work is now directed primarily towards obtaining 
varieties more suitable for baking. This plant breeding is 
progressing along two lines, viz. by crossing Swedish 
varieties of winter wheat with foreign winter wheat from 
countries with a continental climate, and by crossing 
winter wheat with spring wheat. The latter method is 
being used both in an attempt to raise the quality of the 
winter wheat and to increase the yield of the spring 
wheat. The progress which has already been made seems 
to auger well for the future. Another field in Swedish 
plant breeding is the improvement of potatoes. The most 
destructive potato disease is still potato blight, and in 
this as well as in other countries work is being done to 
develop varieties which are not susceptible to this disease. 
True, no practical results have as yet been reached in 
this direction, but it does not appear at all impossible 
that even this problem will some day be solved. 

Another field in which great hopes are placed on plant 
breeding is the control of the parasites which attack 
red clover, the most important of all Swedish forage 
plants. Red clover plays a decisive role in the yield of 
the hay crop, but this clover has two deadly enemies, viz. 
clover stem rot and clover eelworm. It has not been until 
lately that success has been achieved in producing a 
variety of clover with a comparatively high resistance to 
these diseases. This variety cannot be used throughout 
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the country, but the results obtained raise hopes for the 
development of types from the clover strains used in 
central and northern Sweden which will not fall a prey 
to these diseases. 

In regard to the breeding of forage plants a few words 
may also be said about the Swedish attempts to introduce 
the soybean. The feed which must be imported to Sweden 
is comprised largely of seeds rich in protein, e. g., 
peanuts, soybeans, etc. and for this reason attempts have 
been made to develop a type of soybean that can be 
grown here. 

From the above it is evident that Swedish agriculture 
during the last half century, and especially in the post¬ 
war period, has undergone an almost revolutionary 
development. Nevertheless, great possibilities still exist 
for further progress and, consequently, for a better 
livelihood for the Swedish farming population. 
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Technical Improvements and Electrification 

by Nils Berglund 


Simultaneously with the remarkable increase in produc¬ 
tion which Swedish agriculture has exhibited during the 
last half century, there has been a decrease in the agri¬ 
cultural population. From this it may be deduced that 
agriculture in Sweden has become highly mechanized — 
which is actually the case. 

Sweden is richly endowed with waterfalls suitable for 
conversion into electric energy, and the country as a 
whole is now electrified to 78 percent, which means that 
electric energy is available to about 3 inhabitants out 
of 4. However, in more densely settled communities the 
degree of electrification is higher than in rural districts. 
The towns and villages are almost 100 percent electrified, 
while the rural districts with five-eighths of the popula¬ 
tion are only 65 percent electrified. 

The electrical distribution net was extended to its pre¬ 
sent scope several years ago. Since then the characteristic 
feature of the development has been the increased energy 
consumption of the farms already electrified. A con- 
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tributing factor to this lias been the progressive reduction 
of the electric rates, which have now become quite low 
— about 4 to 8 1 ore per kilowatt hour — to which is 
added a certain fixed amount for plant amortization and 
interest charges. 

On the farms electricity is used principally for light¬ 
ing. But it is also used for small motors which work 
milking machines, water pumps, seed cleaning machines, 
hay and grain hoists and other transport appliances, 
wood saws, etc. In addition, it is rather usual to find on 
the farms a somewhat larger, movable electric motor 
employed for threshing, for grinding feed grain, and 
for sawing timber for farm buildings. Sometimes there is 
also a hot water heater, but it is more common to find 
small electrical household appliances, viz. electric irons, 
vacuum cleaners, and radios. Electric stoves are not very 
often used in rural districts, the country being wooded 
and thus well supplied with fire-wood. However, an 
electric stove is regarded as an excellent complement to 
a wood stove, especially in the summertime. 

Before electric motors came into general use for 
threshing and other heavy stationary work, internal 
combustion motors driven by crude oil or kerosene were 
used to some extent. But now the tractor predominates, 
and in 1930 there were about 7,000 tractors on Swedish 
farms; in 1937 the number had risen to 10,000 and b> 
the end of 1938 to 15,000. True, the number of tractors 

1 4 8ro = about 1 cent. 
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per 100 hectares of arable land is not very great in com¬ 
parison with the number used in American fanning, but 
the present tendency is towards a sharp increase, and 
the sale of tractors now amounts to about 4,000 per 
year. Many tractors are imported from the U. S. A. 
and from England. Up to now kerosene tractors of from 
22 to 35 II. P. have been common. The present develop¬ 
ment seems to be in the direction of an increase in the 
number of small tractors, because in the future it will 
be mainly a question of motorising small farms, and 
equipping large ones, which already possess a heavy 
tractor, with small units for light work. The tractors 
manufactured in Sweden are semidiesels, noted for 
their low fuel consumption and the use of a cheaper fuel 
than kerosene. Swedish industry is also working on gas 
generators, and there exist at the present two makes of 
charcoal generators which are mounted on kerosene 
tractors of the usual type. 

In its mechanized farming Sweden, more than any 
other European country, resembles the United States, 
particularly the northern and eastern states. Practically 
speaking, every farm uses drill machines, mowing ma¬ 
chines, and many also have grain binders. The threshing 
is generally done by modern threshing machines. Potato 
planting is usually done by hand, but the harvesting 
most often by machine. Horse drawn implements are 
used for the root crops. On small areas artificial fertilizer 
is spread by hand, and on larger areas by spreaders. 

3 - 9275*1 
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Hoists with carriers are generally installed in the barns 
for the unloading of hay and grain. Other stationary 
transport appliances which may be mentioned are 
blowers, which blow the straw and chaff from the thresh¬ 
ing place to the storage room over the stables. In new 
buildings small grain blowers are sometimes installed for 
blowing the threshed grain to the store house. The thresh¬ 
ing work is thus greatly mechanized, and a part of it is 
done in connection with the harvesting, while the re¬ 
mainder is carried on later in the fall. When all the 
grain is to be threshed simultaneously the barns are often 
equipped with dryers for the threshed grain. 

A characteristic feature of the technical development 
in recent years is the increased use of pneumatic tires 
on farm wagons. So far the wheels generally have been 
taken from scrapped automobiles. But now the develop¬ 
ment has reached the point where new, specially manu¬ 
factured tires are coming into use. Rubber wheels are 
also used on wheelbarrows and to some extent on grain- 
binders. Tractors, however, were not equipped with 
rubber tires until 1937. It might seem strange that this 
did not take place until several years after rubber¬ 
wheeled tractors had taken hold in the United States. 
This is due to the fact that the arable land in Sweden 
consists chiefly of a stiff clay soil which becomes slipper) 
on the surface when the fall rains begin, and ploughing 
under such circumstances therefore requires a change 
over to steel wheels. It is the increased use of the small 
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tractor for more all-round work and transport which has 
suddenly brought on the rubber tires. 

Legislation recently passed regulating the working hours 
of rural laborers will undoubtedly speed up the mechan¬ 
ization. Characteristic of the present situation are the 
efforts to mechanize the small farms by introducing the 
joint use of expensive machinery and implements. 
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Stock Breeding and Animal Production 

by Ivar Johansson 


Swedish agriculture is largely centered oil the produc¬ 
tion of forage crops which domestic animals then con¬ 
vert into animal products. The total annual harvest can 
be estimated at 9,500 million Scandinavian feed units, 
and about 80 percent of this is consumed as forage. 
During 1937, 550,000 tons of feed concentrates or the raw 
material for such was imported, which may be considered 
as the equivalent of about 600 million feed units. From 
these figures it can be estimated that 8 percent of the 
cattle feed consumed that year was of foreign origin, 
while 92 percent was produced within the country. 

The milk production in recent years has been con¬ 
tinually increasing, and now amounts to about 4.8 mil¬ 
lion tons per year. This growth in volume is not the re¬ 
sult of an increase in the number of cows, but of the 
fact that the average yield per cow has risen. In 1938 
Swedish creameries weighed in about 3 million tons of 
milk, and of this 2.4 million tons, or 50 percent of the 
total production, were converted into butter and cheese. 
The same year 29,000 tons of butter were exported, and 
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if it is estimated that every kilo of butter produced re¬ 
quires 25 kilos of milk, it may be said that the amount of 
butter exported is equivalent to 15 percent of the total 
milk production of the country. There are at present 
about 2 million milk cows in Sweden, and from the total 
milk production the yield can be set at 2,400 kilos of 
milk per cow and year. The output of beef covers the 
domestic need and sometimes leaves a surplus for ex¬ 
port. 

The hog stock was about 1.4 million animals in 1938. 
The total production of pork can be estimated at 145 
million kilos of which approximately 14 million kilos, or 
10 percent, were exported. Sheep raising is carried out 
only on a small scale; merely 6 to 7 percent of the total 
consumption of wool is filled by domestic production, and 
a certain amount of mutton is imported. In poultry 
breeding, hens are the most important. In the past few 
years Sweden has had an export surplus of 2 to 3 million 
kilos of egg. The import of poultry has been somewhat 
larger than the export. The breeding of furred animals 
has grown in importance during the last decade. It has 
been estimated that the following number of pelts were 
produced in 1938: 108,000 silver foxes, 28,000 blue 
foxes, and 56,000 minks. The value of the entire fur 
production approaches at least 10 million kronor. 

After this general review of the animal production, a 

brief account of the most important domestic animals 
will be given. 
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Horses 


The number of horses has kept practically constant 
during the last 30 years and amounts to about 615,000 
animals. The most important breed is the Belgians, "which 
was first introduced into Sweden in the last decades of 
the 19th century. This breed comprises two-thirds of the 
entire number of pedigreed horses. There is still some im¬ 
port of breeders but the domestic breeding material is 
of a very good quality, and some export of animals also 
goes on. The Belgian horse has shown itself to be an 
excellent farm horse for the plains of southern and 
central Sweden. Next in importance is the North Swedish 
horse which is used in Norrland and the forest regions of 
central Sweden. This is a Scandinavian race bred from 
the native types, and similar horses imported from Nor¬ 
way. The North Swedish horse is considerably smaller 
than the Belgians and has a livelier temperament. It is 
a good farm horse on easily "worked soil and, in addition, 
very suitable for forest hauling. About 10 percent of the 
registered horses are warm-blooded and are kept chiefly 
in southern Sweden. The breeding of warm-blooded 
horses is based largely on half-breds imported from 
Germany, especially East Prussian and Hanoverian, but 
English thoroughbreds are also used to a certain extent 
as breeding material. Warm-blooded horses are mostly 
bred to supply the army with cavalry horses. The state 
supports the breeding of both -warm-blooded and cold¬ 
blooded horses in several different ways—one being by 
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horse shows where prizes are awarded to deserving 
animals. There also exist associations for the different 
breeds, which take care of the studbooks. For the breeding 
of warm-bloods the state maintains a breeding station 
and two stallion depots. 


Cattle 

The Swedish cattle stock is comprised of 3 million 
animals, of which two-thirds are milk cows. No beef 
breeds exist, and raising stock directly for slaughter is 
uncommon. The beef sold on the Swedish market comes 
from milk cows that have been weeded out, bulls and 
heifers which for some reason or other cannot be used for 
breeding. Due to the fact that meat prices have been 
comparatively low, the breeding of slaughter animals has 
not proved to be profitable. Three different dairy breeds 
are used, viz. Swedish Friesian, Swedish Red and White 
cattle, and Red-Polled Swedish cattle. 

Swedish Friesians comprise 25 percent of the entire 
number of registered cattle, the breed being kept chiefly 
in the best agricultural districts of southern and central 
Sweden. In the 18th century and the beginning of the 
19th, Friesians were imported from Holland and North¬ 
western Germany, but it was not until the last decades of 
the 19th century that they attained any great extent in 
Sweden. During the last 30 years only some occasional 
animals have been imported. In size and type the 
Swedish Friesians resemble closely the corresponding 
cattle in Holland and Germany. The average weight of 


a full grown cow is 600 kilos and the average annual 
yield of a registered cow amounts to 5,000 kilos of milk, 
containing 3.5 percent butter fat. 

Swedish Red and White cattle are found over the 
entire country, with the exception of the north, and in 
central Sweden this breed is, practically speaking, the 
only one. It has been developed by crossing the native 
types with Short-horns and Ayrshires imported from 
England and Scotland. Ayrshire cattle were registered 
in Sweden until 1928, when this breed became merged 
with Swedish Red and Whites, to which at present 
65 percent of all the recorded cattle belong. The average 
weight for full grown cows is about 525 kilos and the 
average yield per cow and year amounts to 4,000 kilos 
of milk with 4 percent butter fat. In type this breed 
resembles the lighter Dairy Shorthorn, being red in color 
with small white markings. 

Red-Polled Swedish cattle are found almost exclusively 
in northern Sweden (Norrland and Dalarna). The 
animals are small in size: the mean weight of registered 
cows is about 400 kilos. This breed has two different color 
variations, an all red and one mostly white with black 
or red markings. The registered cows give an average 
yield of 3,000 kilos of milk with 4 percent butter fat. The 
breed is noted for its hardiness and contentment and is 
therefore very suitable for the often rather primitive 
farming conditions in northern Sweden. 

The Cow Testing Associations have been of inestimable 
value in the breeding of dairy cattle. The first cow test- 
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ing association was established in 1898 and at present 
there are over 1,000 such associations in the country, 
which control 18 percent of the total cattle stock. During 
the period 1910—1914 the average yield of the tested 
cows was 2,900 kilos of milk with 3.4 percent butter fat; 
in 1936 the corresponding average was 3,590 kilos of milk 
with 3.65 percent butter fat. However, it is not only the 
yield of the tested cows that has increased during 
the last decades — the yield of the lion-tested has 
also risen to an almost equal degree. For the years 1924 
—1928 the average yield of all the cows in Sweden was 
estimated at 2,175 kilos of milk, but at present the 
corresponding figure reaches at least 2,400 kilos. This 
increase of the average yield is the result not only of 
successful selection, but probably just as much of 
improved feeding. During the 40 years in which this 
control has been in force it has been possible to base the 
selection of breeding animals on the result of the yield 
of the cows, and in the past 15 years the selection has 
been further narrowed down by the introduction of 
progeny tests for bulls. This yield test has become an 
absolute prerequisite for herd book registration: all bulls 
must have yield-tested maternal ancestors for at least 2 
generations and the females are registered on the basis 
of their own yield or, in certain cases, that of their dams. 

The cow testing associations receive economic support 
from the state. 

Bull Societies have also played an important part in 
cattle breeding. At present there are in Sweden over 
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2,300 such societies, and the number of females covered 
by their bulls amounts to 213,000. The State gives 
considerable grants to the societies which about cover the 
cost of purchasing new bulls. Country fairs are, on the 
other hand, of minor importance for animal breeding in 
Sweden. 

For every breed of cattle there is a breeders’ associa¬ 
tion which supervises the recording, arranges auctions of 
breeding animals, and in other ways works towards 
promoting the breed. 

Sheep and Goats 

The breeding of sheep and goats plays a secondary 
role in Swedish animal husbandry. The number of sheep 
has greatly diminished during the last 20 3 r ears—in 1910 
it comprised 1,500,000 animals, but at the present only 
425,000. Wool represents only about 20 percent of the 
income from sheep breeding, and the production of meat 
is therefore the major object. Three imported breeds of 
sheep are kept, viz. the English Cheviot, Shropshire, and 
Oxford-downs, as well as the Swedish native sheep. The 
Cheviot breed is the most common, the next in importance 
being the Swedish native sheep, which during the past 
decade has increased considerably in number. A yield 
control has been enforced for registered livestock accord¬ 
ing to which a lamb is weighed at birth and at two 
months of age in order to obtain an idea of the ewe s 
lamb yield. The wool return is also controlled. The State 
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furthers sheep breeding by giving grants to ram 

associations and breeding centers. 

The number of goats amounts to only 50,000. Two 
breeds are maintained, viz. the Saanen goat imported 
from Switzerland and the Swedish native goat. Goat 
breeding occurs almost exclusively in northern Sweden, 
chiefly in Jamtland. 


Pigs 

Swedish pig breeding was relatively insignificant up 
to the end of the 19th century, but then it began to 
advance. Sweden imported pork until as late as 1910, 
but during the five year period 1911—1915 the import 
surplus was converted into an export surplus of about 
10 million kilos of pork per year. During the war pig 
breeding dropped due to a lack of feed, but since 1920 
rather large quantities of pork have been exported 
annually, chiefly to England. The output of pork is 
greatest in the most southerly province, Skane, where pig 
breeding is an important complement to the production 
of milk. 

Only two different races of pigs are maintained in 
Sweden, viz. the Large "White, originating in England, 
and the improved native breed. Both breeds are of 
marked bacon type and all white in color. No mentionable 
difference exists between the breeds in respect to their 
economically important characteristics. 

In Swedish pig breeding, efforts have been directed 
towards developing animals with good fecundity, rapid 
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growth, and high quality pork. In 1928 a control began 
of the pig yield of the sows, and this is now enforced for 
all registered animals. The number of pigs in every litter 
is recorded and at 3 weeks of age each pig in the litter is 
weighed, the total weight of the litter being taken as an 
expression of the mother’s fecundity and ability to feed 
her young. A sow’s production ability is judged on the 
basis of several successive litters. In 1923 the first 
Government station for so-called herd control, or pig 
testing, began its activity. This control proceeds as 
follows: a random sample of 4 pigs about 8 weeks old, 
two of each sex, are taken from the breeding stock and 
sent to the testing station. Here they are brought up 
under the same feeding conditions as all the test groups, 
with their food consumption and growth carefully con¬ 
trolled until they have reached a live weight of 90 kilos, 
when they are slaughtered, the carcass weighed, and the 
quality of pork determined. By this testing of a number 
of groups from each boar from commercial breeding 
stocks, it is possible to obtain a good idea of the heredi¬ 
tary influence of the boars on their progeny. At present 
this pig testing is being carried out at 4 different testing 

stations, two of which are run by the State. 

In the County of Malmohus, where the yield test 
of sows has reached its greatest extent, the results in 
1935—1936 were as follows: the average yield per dam 
was 1.7 litters a year, the number of piglets per litter 
were 10.3 at birth and 8.5 after 3 weeks, when the 
average weight of the pigs was 5.3 kilos. A daily growth 
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of 0.67 kilos has been obtained for animals of between 20 
and 90 kilos live weight, the feed consumption being 3.4 
feed units per 1 kilo increase. Thanks to pig testing and 
litter recording a much better guide to the selection of 
breeding animals is now possible than was the case 
formerly, and considerable progress has been made in the 
past 15 years in respect to the rapid growth of the pigs 
and the quality of the pork. 

The State gives grants to boar associations for the 
purchase of breeding boars. In many counties compulsory 
inspection of these animals is enforced, and only a 
registered boar may be used to cover sows belonging to 
a person other than the owner of the sire. 

Poultry, Furred Animals, etc. 

A good deal of progress has been made in the past 20 
years in the field of hen breeding, and control of the 
egg production is now enforced on chicken farms which 
produce breeding animals for sale. There also exist 
special control centers to which the breeding farms may 
send groups of hens for the purpose of obtaining an 
official record of the egg production during the first 
laying year. The production of chickens for slaughter has 
also increased considerably. The most important breed 
kept by Swedish poultry farmers is the white leghorn. 

The first import of Canadian silver foxes to Sweden 
took place in 1924. According to a count of furred ani¬ 
mals made in 1937, there existed in the country 3,100 
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silver fox farms with altogether 132,000 silver foxes. The 
number of blue foxes that year was 26,000; the minks 
numbered 41,000 and nutrias 8,000. The breeding of 
furred animals is most often carried on as a subsidiary 
to farming, especially in the northern sections of the 
country. The fox and mink farms provide good outlets 
for the inferior meat and waste products of the slaughter 
houses. 

On smaller farms rabbit breeding is also carried on to 
a certain extent. Some rabbit meat is exported to Eng¬ 
land, and a special rabbit slaughter house has been 
established in Gothenburg for this purpose. 

$ 

Swedish animal husbandry and animal production have 
thus made great progress since the turn of the century. 
The volume of production has increased, and the quality 
of the products improved, despite the fact that economic 
conditions have fluctuated and at times been rather un¬ 
favorable. Sweden has now an export surplus of butter, 
pork, and eggs, as well as of pelts. The export surplus 
of butter and pork, however, is maintained laigely by 
the import of foreign feed. Due to the fact that low 
prices are obtained in the export market especially for 
butter—attempts are being made to limit the export 
volume and as far as possible base the animal production 
on domestic feed. By improving the yield of pasture and 
grazing land from which a feed rich in protein and other 
nutrients is obtained for cattle, efforts are being made 
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to eliminate the import o£ oil cakes and other feed 
concentrates. 

The genetic quality of the farm animals has been im¬ 
proved by breeding, and by better feeding and care the 
animals’ production capacity has been better utilized. 
Selection and efficient feeding combined have contributed 
to a substantial rise in production, which, especially in 
the case of cattle, has been obtained without any notable 
increase in the number of animals. 
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Agricultural Research and Education 

by Ivar Johansson 


The Royal Academy of Agriculture was founded in 
1811 and shortly afterwards research in agronomy was 
included in its program. In the middle of the 19th 
century the Academy obtained an experimental farm out¬ 
side Stockholm and to this was later added a chemical 
laboratory. In 1907 a state institution for agricultural 
research, called the Central Agricultural Experiment 
Station, was established on the experimental field 
belonging to the agricultural Academy. The work at 
this institute was originally divided into different 
departments, viz. agronomy, animal husbandry and 
dairying, agricultural chemistry, botany, entomology, 
and bacteriology. In 1932 a reorganization of the entire 
institute was begun, and most of the departments were 
transferred or will be transferred to the Agricultural 
College established that year outside Upsala. 

Around the middle of the 19th century two agricultural 
institutes were established by the State, Ultuna in 1848 
and Alnarp in 18G2. Both of these were intended chiefly 
as educational institutions, but agricultural research has 
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to some extent been carried on there. In 1932 they were 
merged in the College of Agriculture. In the ’eighties 


were established through 


private initiative the Swedish 


Plant Breeding Station and the Peat-land Cultivation 


Society, both of which have played an important part in 
the development of Swedish agriculture—especially the 
former. Subsequently, several other research institutions 


were founded, of which tiie most outstanding will be 
briefly described. 


The Agricultural College at Upsala lias about 15 
departments for instruction and research and, in addi¬ 
tion, two departments for more practical experimental 
work, one for agriculture and the other for animal hus¬ 
bandry. The results of the research carried on at the 
College are published in its annals (“Annals of the 
Agricultural College of Sweden"). On the campus of 
the Agricultural College but quite independent of it, is 
located the headquarters of the recently established 
Swedish Grassland and Peat Cultivation Society, which 
is active in experimental and educational work relating 
to grazing and pasture land as well as the utilization of 
the organogenic soil. This Society was formed by merging 
the Swedish Grassland Society, founded 1916, and the 
Peat-land Cultivation Society. 

Immediately outside Stockholm is situated the State 
Institute for the Protection of Plants and the State Seed 
Testing Institute . The former is organized in three de¬ 
partments: botany, zoology, and information and control. 
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Both these institutions carry on experimental and re¬ 
search work in their respective fields. 

The Institute for Animal Breeding, located on the 
\ iad Estate about 40 miles south of Stockholm, was 
founded in 1928 by donated funds. Its purpose is to carry 
out biological research in breeding for the development 
and testing of new methods, and also experimental 
breeding in order to develop a stock of farm animals 
economically superior to those now available. 

The Swedish Plant Breeding Station at Svalov has al¬ 
ready been mentioned. Its primary object is to carry on 
practical plant breeding, but extensive research in the 
field of plant genetics is also undertaken here. The work 
at Svalov is divided into different departments for 
different plant species, chromosome research, etc. Several 
branch stations are located in various parts of the 
country. It is estimated that by plant breeding Swedish 
agriculture has increased its annual returns for grain 
alone by more than 50 million kronor. The total cost of 
the plant breeding work is about l /o million kronor 
a year, of which the state pays about half. 

The results of the research and experimental work 
carried on in Sweden and other countries should natur¬ 
ally be applied to farming as rapidly as possible, and 
for tills object educational institutions of various kinds 
exist. The highest education in the field of agriculture 
is given at the Agricultural College at which courses 
leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
are divided along three different lines, viz. agronomy, 
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animal husbandry, and agricultural economics. The 
entrance requirements for the Agricultural College are 
a matriculation examination, or equivalent knowledge in 
a certain number of subjects, corresponding more or less 
to junior college in the U. S. A., and 3 years of practical 
farming. The course leading to a B. S. in Agriculture 
ordinarily takes 3 1/2 to 4 years, after which the student 
may continue his studies towards a higher degree. 
Advanced training in Dairying and Horticulture is given 
at Alnarp in southern Sweden, where research in these 
fields is also carried on. The graduates of these 
schools generally become teachers in the lower agricultural 

schools, county advisers, or are engaged in some similar 
public work. 

Instruction of future farmers is given in the lower 
agricultural schools, of which there are several different 
kinds. At the Farm Schools only theoretical instruction 
is offered in courses lasting 5 or 9 months. These schools 
are primarily intended for farmers’ sons who expect to 
become farmers themselves. A number of shorter courses 
are also given here in such subjects as milk recording, 
etc. In addition, there are Agricultural Schools with one 
or two year courses which generally include theoretical 
instruction in the winter and practical work in the sum¬ 
mer. These schools are intended chiefly to train managers 
for large or medium-sized farms, but many who expect 
to become farm owners themselves frequently attend them. 
In 1937 there were 12 Agricultural Schools in Sweden 
along with 41 Farm Schools, with 352 and 1554 pupils 
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respectively. A one-year continuation course is offered at 
Alnarp for students who have successfully passed the 
other schools and have had good practical experience in 
farming. This course is intended for managers or super¬ 
intendents of large farms. For women there are special 
Schools of Home Economics with courses in domestic 
science and economics, small animal husbandry, garden¬ 
ing, etc., which last 3 or 5 months. In 1937 a total number 
of 1,215 pupils received instruction in these schools. In 
addition, there exist a number of lower dairy and 
gardening schools. 

All counties employ county advisers for the purpose 
of assisting the farmers with advice and information. 
Each county usually has one or more advisers for agron¬ 
omy, one for animal husbandry, one for horticulture, 
and one woman adviser for home economy. These advisers 
are paid chiefly by the State, as is the case with the 
teachers at the Farm Schools. 

The Swedish farmer has become much more skillful 
since the turn of the century, and as a consequence the 
yield of the soil as well as of the animals has greatly in¬ 
creased. His heightened efficiency is to a large degree 
the result of the progress made in pure science and agri¬ 
cultural research, but the Farmers’ Schools and the 
advisory work has undoubtedly been of inestimable value 
in transmitting the new knowledge to the tillers of the 
soil. The results of scientific investigations are common 
property; they are not patented or stopped by custom 
barriers, and for this reason the findings of the world 
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have been Utilized in Swedish agricultural education. In 
relation to its size and resources Sweden’s contribution 
to agricultural research may be regarded as satisfactory, 
but of all the results of international research which 
have carried agriculture forward, naturally only a small 
share has been contributed by this country. The relatively 
high efficiency of the farmers in Sweden, as well as in 
the other Scandinavian countries, is chiefly due to the 
fact that instruction in agriculture began early in the 
northern states and that agricultural education has 
throughout been well organized. 
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Agriculture and the Market Farmer Cooperation 

by L. Nanneson 

I n connection with the great increase in the production 
volume of agriculture and the decline of the relative pro¬ 
portion of the farming population to the total popula¬ 
tion, Swedish agriculture has become highly dependent 
on the market. The self-sufficiency which dominated 
Swedish agriculture far into the 19th century, when the 
farm produce was consumed chiefly by the farmers’ fami¬ 
lies themselves, has been replaced by an exchange econ¬ 
omy. According to investigations carried out on farms con¬ 
trolled by bookkeeping it has been estimated that on large 
and medium-sized farms 80 to 90 percent, and on smaller 
farms about 50 to 60 percent, of the farm products are , 
marketed. The sales value of farm produce per hectare 
naturally varies within wide limits in accordance with 
the volume of production and business conditions. It is 
not unusual, however, for the output of well-run farms 
to exceed 500 kronor per hectare in the southern parts of 
the country, and 300 kronor per hectare in the central 
parts. Due to the more intensive agriculture on the 
smaller farms and the generally higher animal produc- 
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tion, these frequently show a greater return per hectare 
than the large farms. 

But also in their capacity of bikers of supplies, com¬ 
mercial fertilizers, feed concentrates, machines and equip¬ 
ment, etc., Swedisli farmers are dependent on the market 
and its fluctuating prices. 

It is characteristic of Swedish agriculture to-day that 
the marketing of farm products and the purchasing of 
farm supplies are to a major extent handled coopera¬ 
tively by the farmers’ own associations. 

Agricultural cooperation in Sweden extends back to 
the eighties of the last century, when the first coopera¬ 
tive creameries were established. Subsequently, other 
cooperative enterprises were formed, e.g. purchasing or¬ 
ganizations for supplies, slaughter associations, fruit 
marketing associations, credit societies or farm banks. 
The farmers’ interest in organization has vacillated con¬ 
siderably during the decades following the establishment 
of the first cooperative associations. There have been pe¬ 
riods of rapid development, followed by times of stand¬ 
still and, in some sections of the country, even a back¬ 
sliding in interest. 

However, during recent years—or to be more exact 
since 1930 agricultural cooperation has made great 
advances. New organizations have been formed, the 
membership has increased tremendously, and a conscious 
effort has been made to build up strong and sound 
organizations capable of maintaining and protecting the 
rightful interests of agriculture in the market. 
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The work of rationalization and consolidation has been 
carried out along two lines. First, by setting up standard 
by-laws for the organizations, by educational activities 
such as courses for the members and association officers, 
by introducing more efficient bookkeeping, operating 
control and auditing, the activities of the individual asso¬ 
ciations have been rationalized. Secondly, a good deal 
of work has been expended in consolidating the indiv¬ 
idual organizations within each field of activity to 
obtain an intimate economic cooperation in the market. 

For the latter purpose the small local associations have 
been combined into district federations, and these in turn 
into national organizations, one for each branch. In this 
work greater stress than formerly has been placed on the 
importance of agricultural cooperation as a means of 
supporting and regulating the prices of farm produce 
throughout the entire country. Thus the previous compe¬ 
tition in the market between individual farmers and 
small local associations has been replaced by a firmly or¬ 
ganized marketing cooperation. 

However, before entering on a detailed account of the 
progress made in organization in the past decade, it 
should be emphasized that in the Swedish farmers’ co¬ 
operatives the members usually are liable for the manage¬ 
ment of their association only to the extent of their paid- 
in share-capital, limited liability being obligatory only 
for credit societies or farm banks. The district federations 
and the national organizations are also business enter¬ 
prises and not only educational bodies. 
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In the following a short description of the structure of 
the most important associations, their scope and activities 
will be presented. 

Dairy Organization 

The local dairy cooperatives—over 700 of them—are 
usually combined by county into a district creamery as¬ 
sociation, sometimes in the form of a federation, some¬ 
times as a single concern embracing many creameries. 
These organizations form the Swedish Dairies' Association 
(Svenska Mejeriernas Riksforening), with headquarters 
in Stockholm. Private dairies, too, may become members 
of the district federation and thus allied with the na¬ 
tional organization. 

The Swedish Dairies’ Association was formed in 1932 
and now controls about 90 percent of the total volume of 
milk weighed in at all the creameries in the country. 
In some areas every milk selling farmer is a member. 
The national organization has taken over practically all 
the export of butter which was previously handled by a 
great number of competing business interests, and one of 
its chief objects is to build up an efficient cooperation 
foi the domestic sale of whole milk and creamery 
products to consumers. In this it has scored a considerable 
success, and previous competition in the domestic market 
with its frequent depressive effects on prices has been 
eliminated. The importance of this is readily perceived 
when considering the fact that milk is the foremost 
marketable product of Swedish agriculture, and a 
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difference in price of but 1 ore means 30 million kronor 
per year to Swedish farmers. 

The national organization also endeavors to raise the 
efficiency of the creamery business. It works towards 
the centralization of dairying by consolidating small 
creameries into larger production units, it supervises the 
dairy advisers, runs a dairy architectural office, serves 
as purchasing agent for creamery supplies and does 
auditing and production analysis for the dairies. 

Finally, it supervises the so-called state milk regula¬ 
tion. For this purpose it collects a tax on all milk sold, 
and the funds thus obtained—together with certain 
tariffs on margarine and imported feed concentrates stip¬ 
ulated by Parliament are used to support the price of 
nnlk and equalize the price margin between production 
milk and consumption milk. This regulation of the milk 
maiket plays a very important role in insuring a satis¬ 
factory price for the producers. 

Slaughterhouse Organization 

Sweden is one of the few r countries of the world pos¬ 
sessing a national cooperative organization for the entire 
livestock market. This organization is made up of 
slaughtering associations usually comprising one or 
several counties. The by-laws of these associations pledge 
the members to deliver all animals marketed for 
slaughter, cattle, swine, sheep, etc., to their associations. 
The 33 district associations are united in the Swedish 
Federation of Meat Packing Societies (Sveriges Slak- 
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teriforbund), formed in 1934, and which now has a 
membership of over 210,000. This means that of 300,000 
Swedish farmers with more than 2 hectares of ploughed 
land two-thirds are members of this organization; in 
certain areas all the farmers have joined. 

The animals delivered to the associations are minutely 
classified, and the price to the farmers is determined 
according to the weight and quality of the carcass. 

The local associations handle the sale of meat products 
in their respective territories. The surplus of the indi¬ 
vidual organizations is taken over by the National 
Federation, which serves as the central sales organ for 
the largest inland markets and the export trade. 

By regulating the supply of the different markets, by 
cold storage and freezing in periods of over-production, 
and by reducing the costs of distribution, the Federation 
has become the price regulating organ for this important 
maiket of Swedish agriculture. In 1937 the slaughter 
associations paid out 156 million kronor to the members. 

Egg Marketing Organization 
Eggs are delivered to local marketing societies. These 
are usually combined by counties in so-called egg centrals 
which in turn form the national organization in this 
branch, the Swedish Association of Egg Marketing So¬ 
cieties (Svenska Agghandelsforbundet). This organiza¬ 
tion takes over the surplus of the egg centrals for 
marketing in areas with a deficient supply, or for export. 
The National organization, which works towards raising 
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the quality of the eggs intended for marketing and 
towards reducing the distribution costs, had a turnover 
in 1937 of 12.3 million kronor. 

Fruit Marketing Organization. 

The fruit marketing associations in the different 
counties, the so-called fruit centrals, are combined into a 
national organization, the Swedish Federation of Fruit 
Marketing Societies (Riksforbundet Svensk Frukt), 
formed in 1935, and which had a turnover of 1.6 million 
kronor in 1937. Present efforts are directed towards 
recruiting also private orchardists and truck gardeners 
for members of the organization. 

Organization for the Marketing of Forest 

Products. 

For the sale of forest products organizations have been 
formed throughout the country which are united in the 
National Association of Forest Owners Societies (Sveri- 
ges Skogsagareforeningars Riksforbund), established in 
1932. This organization has not yet reached the desired 
scope, but it is expected to become of great value for the 
forest owning farmers. Nevertheless, in 1937 it had a 
turnover of close to 20 million kronor. 

Purchasing and Marketing Organizations. 

These handle the buying of supplies for the members, 
such as fertilizers, feed concentrates, seed, etc., and the 
sale of grain. The local bodies are usually combined into 
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central county associations and these in turn form the 
national organization in this branch, the National Union 
of Swedish Farmers (Svenska Lantmannens Riksfor- 
bund), established in 1905, This organization cooperates 
with special grain elevator societies and is itself owner of 
a large number of elevators. In recent years the Union 
has played an increasingly important part in regulating 
the grain market. In 1937 it had a turnover of 114.6 
million kronor. 

Farm Credit Associations 

Credit societies have existed in Sweden since the middle 
of the 19th century for the purpose of providing first 
mortgages on farm property, and these organizations 
have been of great importance for the sound development 
in this field. The first local credit societies however, were 
founded in 1915 to provide agricultural operating 
credits, and to take care of farmers’ savings and to make 
these interest bearing by supplying loans to the farmer 
members themselves. The agricultural banking system is 
based on local farm banks. A farmer may become a mem¬ 
ber of such a bank by paying a share-capital figured per 
500 kronor of the assessed value of the farm holdings and 
amounting to at least 5 kronor per share. He may obtain 
operating credits to a maximum amount of 200 kronor 
per share. First mortgages may also be had up to 60 
percent of the assessed value. The members are personally 

liable for the obligations of the bank to at least 50 kronor 
per share. 
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The farm banks are combined into district societies, of 
which other cooperatives may also become members. The 
district society supplies the members with necessary 
credit and it also has the right to carry on a loan business 
on the same basis as ordinary commercial banks. 

The national organ for the entire credit set-up is the 
Swedish Federation of Rural Credit Societies (Svenska 
Jordbrukskreditkassan). It secures the necessary loans 
for carrying on the credit business of the district so¬ 
cieties, leads the organization work, controls and audits 
the locals. 

In 1937 there were 185 farm banks with 93,000 mem¬ 
bers, deposits from members amounted to 47.9 million 
kronor, and total loans to 88.8 million kronor. 

Among other organizations whose purpose is the pro¬ 
tection of the marketing interests of the farmers may be 
mentioned the Swedish Sugar Beet Growers > Association 
and the Sivedish Distillers > Association. The former is the 
organization of the beet growers of the country. It has 
no sugar refineries but guards the interests of the beet 
growers in their relation to the sugar industry and the 
Government. The Distillcrs , Association is a combine of 
the 100 potato distillers of the country, of which the 
greatest number are cooperative enterprises. 

All the national organizations mentioned above are 
affiliated with the General Agricultural Society of 
Sweden, which is a central educational organ for agri¬ 
cultural cooperation. It has on its program the promo- 
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tion of the sound development of the cooperative move¬ 
ment through research and propaganda activities. 

In order to promote good collaboration with the exten¬ 
sive Swedish consumer cooperative movement, a committee 
has been formed consisting of a certain number of 
delegates from both farmer and consumer cooperatives. 
A similar joint committee has been established by farmer 
cooperatives and private retailers. In this way agreements 
are reached as to the proper division of the functions of 

the various marketing organs and their mutual business 
relations. 
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Swedish Export of Agricultural Products 

by L. Nanneson 


T lie major portion of the Swedish agricultural pro¬ 
duction is sold on the domestic market, and foreign 
commerce with farm produce is not very extensive. In 
years with normal harvest the country is practically self- 
sufficient in respect to grain, potatoes, and sugar, due to 
the increase in production described above. For animal 
products there is a small export surplus which in 1937 
was as follows: 


Butter. 23.5 million kilos 

Pork . 11.9 » » 

Eggs . 51.0 millions 

Pigs. 29.3 thousands 

Cattle . 7.8 » 


However, the export surplus of animal products is 
relatively small in comparison with the total output. 
For instance, the volume of milk used for the quantity 
of export butter given above is equivalent to only about 14 
percent of the total milk production. 
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Quite a considerable amount of feed is imported for 
maintaining the animal production, oil cakes for supple¬ 
menting the protein content of the domestic fodder, and 
corn for pig feeding. In 1937 more than 500 million kilos 
of feed concentrates were imported. The major portion 
of Sweden’s consumption of commercial fertilizer is also 
obtained abroad. It should be mentioned, however, that a 
large portion of the fat supply is also dependent on 
import, inasmuch as the 50 million kilos of margarine 
consumed annually in Sweden are manufactured from 
imported raw material. A reduction of this import in 
favor of the country’s own butter production is to-day 
one of the most acute and outstanding problems confront¬ 
ing Swedish agricultural policy. 
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The Economic Results of Agriculture 

by L. Nanneson 


Sweden’s northerly position and its sometime meager 
and hard-worked soil puts great demands on the indus¬ 
triousness of the agricultural population. The returns 
which the farmer receives for his hard work are often 


rather small measured against the income of other 
categories of workers. However, in recent years many 
efforts have been made to improve the skill of the farmers. 
From the account given above it is apparent that Swedish 
agriculture in respect to the size of the harvests and the 
technical production results of farming and animal 
husbandry may satisfactorily compare with the majority 
of countries more favored by nature. 

What, then, is the present income standard of Swedish 
farmers ? This is a rather difficult question to answer, 
but in concluding we shall attempt to give some informa¬ 
tion which may prove enlightening. 

The last agricultural crisis hit Swedish agriculture, as 
well as that of the rest of the world, very severely. The 
prices of farm produce declined catastrophically in 1929 
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and the following years. When the bottom was readied in 
1932—1933 the general index for agricultural prices lay 
more than 40 percent below the average level for 1924— 
1929. The result of this was a decline in the interest 
earning capacity of agriculture and executive sales of 
farm property were all too frequent. The economic 
situation became especially pressing for farmers with 
large debts. 

However, by government measures for supporting the 
domestic price level of agricultural products and by the 
increasing influence of farmer cooperation in the market, 
the position of agriculture gradually improved. The 
farmers’ own attempts to rationalize the operations, and 
the relatively good harvests for a number of consecutive 
years have, in addition to the general prosperity of the 
country, considerably increased the profitableness of 
farming. As an example of this improvement we give 
below some figures for the interest earning capacity of 
the agricultural capital investment of farms controlled 
by bookkeeping. The area of such farms comprises about 
1 percent of the total farms of the country. Naturally, the 
interest earnings of individual farms vary considerably, 

but the averages below should give a rather correct 
expression of the general tendency. 

Interest Earning Capacity of Farm Investments 

1931— 1932 . 0.2 % 

1932— 1933 . q 7 

1933— 1934 . ie 
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1934— 1935 

1935— 1936 

1936— 1937 


4.0 

3.7 

3.8 





From a loss during 1931—1932 conditions have im¬ 
proved so that the interest earning capacity during the 
last 3 years has increased to about 4 percent, i. e. it has 

surpassed the current interest rate for real estate, which 
is about 3 to 3.5 percent. 

An expression of the increased profitableness of agri¬ 
culture is found in the climbing prices of farm property. 
The price per hectare of cultivated land now averages 
about 1,000 kronor for the entire country, varying all the 
way from over 2,000 kronor per hectare in the most fertile 
areas to less than 600 kronor per hectare in sections where 
the real estate values are lowest. 

However, the improvement in the prices obtained for 
farm produce, and the general industrial prosperity which 
has resulted in a strong competition for labor, have led 
to a marked increase in the wages paid in agriculture. 
The magnitude of this increase is apparent from the fact 
that the hourly wage stipulated by collective agreement 
between employer and employee organizations for an 
able-bodied male worker has in 3 years risen from 46 ore 
to 65 ore, or more than 40 percent. At the same time the 
working hours have been reduced by parliamentary 
legislation in 1936 and 1937, and on farms hiring at 
least 3 male workers an 8-hour working day is in force. 
During the summer months the working time may be 
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extended to 54 hours per week, while in winter it is 
reduced to 41 or 46 hours. 

It is expected that the improvements in wages cited 
above and the reduction in working hours, as well as 
other means for raising the social level of the agricultural 
workers, e. g. by improvements in bousing and a legal 
two weeks vacation each year, will result in retaining a 
skilled and high quality labor within agriculture. But 
this rather substantial increase in wages taxes greatly the 
ability of the farmer to adjust himself to the new 
situation, the changes in the prices of agricultural 
products not having been sufficient to offset the increase 
in wages. For this reason extensive work is going on in 
Swedish agriculture to rationalize the production by an 
increased use of machines, a more efficient supervision, 
and more effective methods of operation, thereby raising 
the human productivity, i. e. the production volume per 
working hour. Excellent results in this respect have been 
achieved on many farms, and further progress is un¬ 
doubtedly on the way. This process of rationalization, 
however, places great demands on employers and super¬ 
visors, and requires considerable capital investments. 


From this account it should he apparent that Swedish 
agriculture of to-day is passing through a period of 
intensive reorganization and rationalization. By further 
improvements \n farming technique it is sought to in- 
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crease the production, to reduce the production costs and 
to insure the country’s supply of food. By a continued 
development and strengthening of agricultural organiza¬ 
tion the farmers’ rightful economic interests in the market 
will be protected so that they can receive their proper 
share of the national income. 
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Introduction 


Sweden is one of the most wooded countries in the 
world. 

The Swedish export of forest products, lumber, wood 

pulp, and paper, is next to Canada’s the largest in the 
world. 

The Swedish export of forest products to the United 
States enables Sweden to import American products 
to a value of 30—40 million dollars each year. 

Swedish forests are a primary source of wealth which 
supplies work to hundreds of thousands. Together with 
the Swedish iron ore, water power, and cultivated soil, 
the forests constitute the foundation on which the pres¬ 
ent prosperity of the Swedish people has been built. 

This happy result has been brought about by the 
interplay of the principal natural resources! 

The water power has greatly aided the processing of 
the timber into lumber, pulp, and paper. 

The forest has delivered the charcoal needed for the 
refining of ore into the steel for which Sweden is famous. 

The cultivated soil extending into the forest areas 


has molded a hardy population, accustomed to a life 
in the woods and highly skilled in logging. 

A factor of tremendous importance for the welfare 
of the entire nation, the care of the forests, has become 
the concern of the Swedish people in order that the 
forest yield be sustained and further improved. 

The purpose of this booklet is to give a brief account 
of the Swedish forests, their maintenance and care, as 
well as a description of the multifarious industries 
which base their production thereon. 


The Swedish Forest 

One of the most characteristic features of the Swedish 
landscape, the forests cover roughly half the total area 
of the country. However, in the southern and central 
parts of Sweden they do not possess the same economic 
importance as in the north: in these more densely settled 
areas agriculture and industry are the main sources of 
income for the people. It is not until the Dal River 
is crossed that the real Swedish forest region begins, 
and the forest becomes all-important as the backbone 
of industry and the principal source of income for 
hundreds of thousands. The Dal River, as a matter of 
fact, forms the line of demarcation between the two 
principal forest regions in Sweden, the Northern and 
Southern Coniferous Regions, and at the same time it 
also forms the northern limit of the oak (Quercus pe- 
dunculata). 

This should not be understood as meaning that the 
southern forest belt is lacking in major importance. On 
the contrary, 55 percent of the total area of southern and 
central Sweden is wooded, and of a total forest area 
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of 57.3 million acres, about one-third is located south 
of the Dal River. From the point of view of climate, 
too, these forests are more favorably situated, and they 
account for nearly half of the total annual growth. This 
southern region is thus worthy of a brief description, 

although our principal interest will be centered on the 
northern woods. 

A visitor travelling through the southern parts of 
Sweden will find a landscape where fertile farm land 
is interspersed with wooded mountain ranges, the ridges 
displaying the bare primary rock which serves as the 
foundation of the entire Scandinavian Peninsula. A 
closer examination of this bare rock will reveal traces 
left by glaciers many thousands of years ago, and a 
geologist would immediately deduce that the loose earth 
of the mountain ridges had been scooped up by the 
advancing glaciers and deposited in the valleys below. 
Following the ice age, this as well as many other parts 
of Sweden was submerged by the post-glacial sea which 
further polished the granite ledges planed by the in¬ 
land ice. On the bottom of this sea were deposited layers 
of clay which in our days constitute the fertile farm 
land of the countrv. 

The glaciers and the subsequent post-glacial clay de¬ 
posits determined the distribution of forest and arable 
land in present-day Sweden. On the stone-bound areas, 
the forest reigns, on the fertile clays farming holds sway. 
In the great lakes region in central Sweden and along 
the coasts, which once formed a part of the large post- 
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glacial sea, the clay deposits are more prevalent than 
in the North, giving rise to an extensive agriculture. 
In the plains the forests have occasionally been reduced 
to scattered groves. 

North of the great lakes, in the central part of Swe¬ 
den, begins an important mining and forest area, the 
so-called Bergslagen. This is a belt rich in iron ore 
sweeping across the country from Lake Malaren in the 
east to the Province of Vhrmland in the west. But 
Bergslagen is not only rich in ore, it is also endowed 
with a great wealth of forests. Formerly, they were 
utilized mainly in mining. Before the advent of gun 
powder it was customary to heat the rock and then 
cool it rapidly by pouring water over it, the contraction 
causing the ore bearing rock to fracture. Obviously, 
enormous quantities of wood were required by this 
method of blasting, but great volumes of timber were 
also converted into charcoal to be used in the blast 
furnaces for reducing the ore into pig iron. During the 
17th and 18th centuries Bergslagen furnished the world 
with a considerable portion of its supply of iron and 
steel, and it was in these days that the foundation was 
laid for the international reputation of Swedish steel. 
Present day steel mills in Bergslagen still use charcoal 
in steel making, and “charcoaling” is an important 
source of employment in this part of Sweden. 

A considerable amount of the timber in Bergslagen 
is owned by the old iron works, now consolidated into 
modern corporations producing, besides iron and steel, 
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lumber and pulp. Their forests are considered to be the 
best cared for in the entire country, and may well serve 
as models for Swedish forestry at its best. 

An American visitor to these company forests would 
probably remark on the relatively few varieties of trees 
making up the woods. The Scotch Pine (Pinus silves- 
tris) and Norway Spruce (Picea excelsa) are, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, the only conifers found here—as in practi¬ 
cally all Swedish forests. They are often accompanied 
by some hardwoods, of which the birch (Betula verru¬ 
cosa and Betula pubescens) is the most common. These 
broad leaved trees are easily recognized by their white 
trunks which relieve the serious and stark character 
of the coniferous woods in their pure state. The birches 
become especially prominent in the proximity of the 
farms, where they constitute the characteristic tree in 
the wooded grazing lands (“hagar”), forming the transi¬ 
tion between the forest and the settled farm country. 
To further cattle grazing the farmers have since of old 
kept out the conifers from these wooded meadows where, 
instead, the birch is accompanied by other deciduous 
trees, such as aspen (Populus tremula), oak (Quercus 
pendunculata), linden (Tilia parvifolia), maple (Acer 
platanoides), and others. 

But let us return to the conifers. Characteristic of 
Bergslagen are the dense stands formed by pine and 
spruce, causing these forests to be relatively rich in 
timber. They give a high yield through thinnings and 
at the final “harvest”, which occurs when the trees 
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have reached an age of 80—100 years. The density of 
the stands is a good expression of the excellent care 
the forests in this part of Sweden have generally re¬ 
ceived, and this again is due to the farsighted forest 
policy of the old mining companies. As previously men¬ 
tioned, iron production in Bergslagen has always been 
dependent on the supply of charcoal, in view of which 
the mill owners became interested in the care of their 
forests at a very early stage. Lately, much money has 
been invested in expensive processing plants for forest 
products and this has further stimulated the interest 
in good forest management. Naturally, this applies first 
of all to the large companies, but their example has 
inspired the forest-owning farmers of Bergslagen to 
better management, with the result that on the whole 
the farmers’ forests are better cared for here than 
elsewhere in Sweden. Special attention has been given 
to methods of insuring a satisfactory regrowth, and 
large areas have been sown or planted. Many of these 
planted forests are now 60 or 70 years old and are 
rapidly approaching the “harvesting” age. 

In Bergslagen the conifers probably reach a better 
development than anywhere else in Sweden. When fully 
grown they attain a height of about 70 or 90 feet, some¬ 
times 100 feet or even more. The diameter at breast 
height varies considerably, but for 80 or 100 year old 
trees it generally lies between 12 and 18 inches. As 
even the smallest trees can be utilized for charcoal in 
this area, the beneficial thinnings so essential to the 
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proper care of the forests have been carried out to a 
much larger extent here than elsewhere in Sweden, 
which largely accounts for the fine state of the Bergs- 
lagen forests. Since the advent of the pulp industry it 
has also been possible to use trees with a diameter at 
breast height of but 3 or 4 inches for the manufacture 
of wood pulp. 

After this brief description of some of the major 
aspects of the southern forest region we shall leave the 
south and proceed to Norrland. In the southern part of 
this gigantic domain the forests resemble those of Bergs- 
lagen, and no wonder, because they constitute but the 
northern extensions of the central Swedish forest belt. 
But even though the size of the trees remains the same 
as in Bergslagen, they require a longer time to reach 
their full growth. This, however, is not entirely a dis¬ 
advantage because the timber becomes more solid and 
lasting than that grown in the central or southern woods, 
thereby increasing its value. As a matter of fact, lumber 
from timber grown in the southern parts of the Northern 
Coniferous Regions has since of old been considered 
among the best found in the international market 
The farther north one proceeds in Norrland the slower 
the growth of the trees becomes, and the smaller the 
size. In Lapland, the northernmost part of Norrland, 
(he trees grow scattered in open stands; they are low 
and seldom reach a height exceeding 50 feet, despite 
the fact that in the virgin forests their age is frequently 
more than 200 years. This part of Sweden is cut by 



the Arctic Circle, which most often is considered the 
northern limit for forest growth. But in Sweden the 
forests continue north of the Arctic Circle due to the 
proximity of the Gulf Stream with its beneficial effects 
on the climate in Scandinavia. However, where the land 
rises to any considerable heights the influence of the 
Gulf Stream is insufficient to provide the necessary 
warmth for forest vegetation, and the Lapland moun¬ 
tains are barren of trees. 

The transition between the forests and the barren 
mountain region is formed by the Alpine Birch Region 
which occupies a belt of varying width. The upper 
limit of the forest region in northernmost Lapland is 
reached at 1,700 or 2,500 feet, depending on local con¬ 
ditions in respect to soil, exposure, etc. Above this belt 
begins the vast expanse of barren mountains which 
follow the Norwegian border, narrowing towards the 
south. They extend all the way to the northern part of 
the Province of Dalarna, where the forest ascends to a 
height of about 3,200 feet. 

The forest belt situated between the barren mountains 
in the west and the Gulf of Bothnia in the east has a 
width of about 150 miles and a length of about 600 
miles. Of this area of about 90,000 square miles, approx¬ 
imately three-quarters constitutes productive forest 
land. The remainder is mostly bogs, which are very 
extensive in the neighbourhood of the mountains due to 
the heavy rainfall combined with low temperatures, 
causing the extensive formation of swamps and peat. 
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As a matter of fact, it is possible to recognize a transi¬ 
tion belt comprised chiefly of bogs, between the forest 
belt proper and the mountains. But bogs and swampy 

forest land are also characteristic features of the forest 
belt. 

Only a small part of this northern area is utilized for 
farming. The major portion of the cultivated land is 
found along the coast, confined to the post-glacial de¬ 
posits, as was the case also in the southern parts of 
the country. From the coast the cultivated land follows 
the river valleys into the interior where it encircles the 
large lakes. Thereby the interior of the timber belt has 
obtained a settled population which, although small in 
number, has been of great importance for the exploita¬ 
tion of these forests due to its hardiness and skill in 
forest work. 

Up to about 80 years ago this forest region was 
practically undisturbed. It was virgin forest—enor¬ 
mous ranges of pine and spruce never touched by the axe. 
To be sure, water-driven sawmills existed in the lower 
parts of the river valleys, but these mills got their 
timber from the forests in the proximity of the water 
courses. Only the finest and the largest pine timber 
was considered worthy of being sawed up, and the 
spruce was thought to be lacking in value altogether. 
The timber was floated down the rivers, which had 
been freed from the worst obstacles. The total produc¬ 
tion of these mills was quite small compared to present 
figures, and in 1850 the total export of lumber from 
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Sweden was only about 180,000 M.B.F., 1 of which the 
larger portion was from mills in southern and western 
parts of the country. 

However, at this time the first steam-driven sawmills 
began to be established at the rivers in southern Norr- 
land, and then a new era in the exploitation of the 
Norrland forests set in. For the first time large scale 
production was introduced in this region, although the 
early steam mills naturally were quite primitive accord¬ 
ing to modern conceptions. But the steam mills were 
independent of water power and could be located at 
the river outlets, permitting the lumber to be loaded 
directly on ocean going vessels. At about this time, too, 
sailing vessels began to be replaced by steamers, which 
resulted in a reduction of the freight charges. 

The golden age of the Swedish sawmill industry set 
in a few years later when the lumber tariffs in England 
and France, the chief import countries, were consider¬ 
ably reduced and subsequently abolished altogether 
(by France in 1865 and England in 1866). The boom 
continued for a few decades until the lumber production 
had caught up with the demand. The reason for this in¬ 
creased demand for lumber was the industrial revolu¬ 
tion which had commenced in England in the middle 
of the 18th century and then spread rapidly throughout 
Europe, causing an enormous increase in business. Lum¬ 
ber as well as other raw material was consumed at a 
rapidly i ncreasing rate, and the virgin forests in north- 

• M.B.F. = thousands of Board Feet. 
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ern Sweden were the nearest sources of good quality 
lumber. Production and export increased. In 1900 the 
total Swedish export had reached the 2 million M.B.F. 
mark and two-thirds of this came from the northern 
woods. The export remained at that figure until the 
World War, when it began to drop—permanently as 
it appears. During the last years it has been around 
1,600,000 M.B.F. The reason for this decline lies in the 
scarcity of large dimension saw-timber in the northern 
woods due to the gradual depletion of the virgin forests. 
Thereby Sweden has had to give up its first place in 
the export market to Finland, and Russia, too, has once 
again begun to be a serious competitor in the interna¬ 
tional lumber market. 

In the meanwhile, however, a new industry has grown 
up in Sweden, principally in Norrland, which more than 
offsets the losses in the lumber field. This newcomer 
is the pulp industry. What makes this industry such a 
valuable factor in the exploitation of the forests is its 
use of the smaller sizes of timber, which cannot be used 
by the sawmill industry. While technically it is hardly 
possible to saw timber with a top diameter of less than 
5 inches, it is customary to take out the pulp wood to 
a diameter of 3 to 4 inches—even 2 l k inches—at a 
minimum length of 10 or 12 feet. The rapidly increasing 
costs of felling and transport per cubic foot of raw 
material prevent the logging of smaller sizes of logs for 
the pulp industry. 

The first Swedish pulp mill was established in 1857 at 
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Trollh&ttan, a town in south-west Sweden, and, shortly 
after, mills also began to be erected in Norrland. The 
first pulp was manufactured mechanically—by grind¬ 
ing the wood into mechanical pulp—but some years 
later chemical processes were invented, by means of 
which a better pulp was obtained. Swedish engineers 
contributed greatly to the development of the chemical 
processes and one of them, C. D. Ekman, succeeded in 
1871 in producing the first sulphite pulp at the Bergvik 
mill located in southern Norrland. A few years later 
the sulphate industry, representing the second major 

division of the chemical pulp industry, reached Norr¬ 
land. 

At first the development of the pulp industry was 
rather slow. During the years 1896—1900 the yearly 
production had increased to an average of 285,000 tons. 
In 1937, up to now the greatest year in the pulp in¬ 
dustry, the production was 3,885,000 tons, of which 
809,000 tons were mechanical pulp, 1,803,000 sulphite 
pulp, and 1,273,000 tons sulphate pulp. Of this, by far 
the major share was produced by Norrland mills and 
the greatest part was exported. 

The tremendous expansion of the pulp and sawmill 
industry has put a great demand on the supply of raw 
material, and this has considerably affected the appear¬ 
ance of the Norrland forests. Still, thirty years ago a 
trip through the forest belt in upper Norrland would 
have given the impression of travelling through a virgin 
forest. Actually it was no longer a virgin forest in the 
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proper sense of the word. The large timber had already 
been cut, and the remaining forest still consisted to a 
large extent of overmature stands covered with lichen, 
and partly decayed. Windfalls and dead trees were 
frequent. This was typical of forests exploited for the 
purpose of supplying the sawmill industry with large 
timber. 

To-day, these forests present an altogether different 
appearance. During the past 30 years they have passed 
through a metamorphosis to the better. The reason for 
this is primarily to be found in the growth of the pulp 
industry, which has created better opportunities for 
utilizing the small trees which previously could not 
be used by the sawmill industry. All this has meant 
that the cuttings have been integrated to an increasing 
degree with the demands of silviculture. The trees to 
be cut are now chosen according to silvicultural require¬ 
ments and not entirely according to size. Thus, over¬ 
mature and damaged trees are first of all removed, and 
the trees capable of further growth and development 
are retained. At the same time the regrowth is insured 
by leaving seed trees and by generally locating the 
cutting areas so that the regeneration is benefited in the 
best possible manner. Finally, the possibility of utiliz¬ 
ing the smaller trees has promoted thinnings advanta¬ 
geous to the rather extensive younger stands which have 

grown up after previous forest fires. 

This development has been coincident with an in¬ 
creasing interest in silviculture in the country at large. 
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The driving power has been the public activity in pro¬ 
moting forest production and the forest legislation, and 
the first important step was the ^reproductions law 
of 1903. The state has also furthered the interest in 
silviculture by extensive propaganda and educational 
activities. 

An account of all these activities w r ould lead us too 
far afield. Suffice it to say that the law of 1903 stip¬ 
ulated for the safeguarding of the regrowth of cut¬ 
over areas. This law was of fundamental importance 
inasmuch as it insured the future of the Swedish forest. 
Another step forward was taken in 1923 when the cur¬ 
rent forest law was adopted, whereby cuttings in 

younger forests were forbidden except for necessary 
thinnings. 

In order to enforce the forest laws Forest Conserva¬ 
tion Boards were established in all counties. Voluntary 
m nature, forest owners have a voice in these boards 
which are also entrusted with educational and propa¬ 
ganda activities. Nowadays the activities of the Forest 
Boards are centered more on the latter work rather than 
on enforcement. The cost of the work carried on by the 
Boards are centered more on the latter work rather than 
l°8b e d timber and, in addition, the Government supplies 
funds to an increasing degree. This aid is primarily 
directed to the farmers’ forests and most of the timber 
logged in these is now marked before cutting by the 
Conservation Boards. Large areas of bogs have also been 
drained with the aid of the Boards,-to mention but 
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a few of their activities. The Government and the com¬ 
panies care for their own forests according to scientific 
methods, employing their own technically trained per¬ 
sonnel for this purpose. 

Finally, a few words should be said about the owner¬ 
ship of the northern forests. Originally, they were held 
in common by the villages for grazing and hunting. This 
right of ownership applied only to the adjacent woods 
actually utilized for these purposes. As these regions 
have always been sparsely settled, there were large ex¬ 
panses of forests to which the villages could not claim 
ownership. But the question of ownership did not be¬ 
come acute until the state claimed possession of the 
unused wilderness between the villages. This happened 
for the first time as early as the 16th century, when 
King Gustav Vasa issued a decree declaring that “un¬ 
used land belonged to God, the King, and the Swedish 
Crown”. This started the long struggle between the 
state and the farmers for the ownership of the un¬ 
claimed forests, which lasted for several centuries and 
resulted in the present division of private and public 
land. The Government claimed about one-fourth of 
the productive forest areas in this region. The major 
portion of the state forests are situated in Lapland, i.e. 
in the very thinly settled northern and interior parts of 

the forest belt. 

A change in ownership occurred, however, when the 
forest industries began to catch their stride. Great areas 
of farmer forests came into the hands of companies 
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which were anxious to insure their supply of raw ma¬ 
terial and protect their large investments in plant. At 
first the companies contracted for logging rights for 
a period generally of 50 years. However, the duration 
of these rights became seriously reduced by legislation, 
and about 1870 the large corporations began to acquire 
forests to which they obtained full ownership. When 
purchasing forest land it was customary to take over 
agricultural property, too, which meant that independent 
farmers becamse tenants of the lumber companies. As 
these purchases greatly increased, the state became aware 
of the dangers following the liquidation of the independ¬ 
ent farmer class and once again steps were taken to re¬ 
strict by legislative measures the companies’ acquisition 
of forest properties. In 1906 laws were issued against 
the company acquisition of forest land in Dalarna and 
Norrland, and subsequently this legislation was ex¬ 
tended to embrace the entire country. The laws were 
later supplemented by leasehold legislation in order to 
protect the rights of the leaseholders against the 
companies. Much of the farming land has since then 
been sold by the lumber corporations. 

The following table presents some information on 
the distribution of the productive forest property ac¬ 
cording to ownership. Further information in respect 
to stock, regrowth, etc. of the Swedish forests is given 
in the discussion of the National Forest Survey (p. 59). 
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Productive Forest Area 

DISTRIBUTED 

ACCORDING TO OWNERSHIP 

Ownership 

Productive 
forest area 

Thereof 

in 

Norrland 

Percent of 
productive 
forest area 


Acres 

Acres 


State . 

10,056,000 

8,359,000 

18.3 

Other public . 

3,164,000 

1,677,000 

5.8 

Company holdings . 

14,145,000 

9,323,000 

25.8 

Other private 1 . 

27,443,000 

12,222,000 

50.1 

Total 

54,808,000 

31,583,000 

100.0 

>Other private forests* 

distributed according to 

size of indi- 

vidual holdings: 




25 hectares 2 . 

4,345,000 

893,000 

7.9 

2<>—50 „ . 

4,994,000 

1,528,000 

9.1 

50—200 . 

10,972,000 

5,659,000 

20.0 

200 and over . 

7,132,000 

4,144,000 

13.0 


1 Farmers’ woodlots, estates, etc. 

! One hectare Is equivalent to 2.47 acres. 

Logging 

In the previous chapter we have given some of the 
more outstanding features of the Swedish forests. We 
have shown their development in the various parts of 
the country under the influence of climate, soil condi¬ 
tions, and human activities. But little has been said 
about the products derived from the forests. 

It is a long and intricate process we are about to 
trace in following the journey of the Swedish timber 
through its multifarious stages of processing. The first 
phase of the long journey begins with the felling, and 
the subsequent log driving down to the processing plants, 











from where the finished or half finished products are 
shipped to the markets of the world. 

The logging activities take place in winter when Norr- 
land is covered by a thick layer of snow. Lakes and 
water courses are frozen, and the boughs of the trees 
are bent under the heavy burden of snow. Silence reigns 
everywhere. Even humans seem to be asleep, judging 
from the absence of activity in the villages embedded 
in the snow. Twilight comes early, and the silence 
appears to become even deeper. It is an entirely different 
world from that Norrland presents in the summer. Then 
nature seems never to go to sleep. The sun hardly sets 
below the horizon before it rises again. During the light 
summer nights the crops grow just as well as during 
the day, allowing the grain to ripen and thus insuring 
a permanently settled population in these northerly 
latitudes. Even north of the Arctic Circle the barley 
ripens in the mild glow of the midnight sun. But in 
the deep of winter things are different. Then the sun 
hardly shows itself above the horizon. However, it doesn’t 
become really dark; the days consist of a twilight lit 
up by the reflections of the snow and illuminated by 
the sparkling aurora borealis. 

This, then, is Norrland in winter. Or at least it is 
the first impression of it. But we were wrong to assume 
that the people had entered a state resembling hiberna¬ 
tion. The truth is that the humans have shifted occupa¬ 
tion and have gone to work, so to speak, for another 

employer. In summer, agriculture keeps all hands oc- 
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cupied. But in winter the forest is the great Employer. 
It has been estimated that about 180,000 men are at 
w ork in the northern forests when logging activities are 
at their height in the middle of winter. This means, 
roughly speaking, that every second male rural inhabi¬ 
tant between the ages of 18 and 65 is occupied in logging. 

But very little of these activities may be seen from 
the train traversing this northern wilderness. Only a 
small amount of the felled timber is brought down to 
the railroads. It is chiefly charcoal which is shipped 
by rail, to be transported to the iron and steel mills in 
far-off Bergslagen. Saw-timber and pulp-wood are float¬ 
ed down the water courses to the mills at the coast. 

It is not difficult, however, for a visitor to reach 
a place where logging is in progress. Timber grows 
everywhere and logging is going on throughout the en¬ 
tire forest area, although the distances between the dif¬ 
ferent cutting sites may sometimes be quite large. 

The simplest way of finding a cutting site—if it 
is not known beforehand—is to follow the highway 
winding up a river valley, because all timber loads must 
cross the highway in order to reach their destination, 
the river. By taking the first “base road” which crosses 
the highway a visitor is sure to come, sooner or later, 
upon the scene of logging operations. 

The base road has a more or less pronounced incline. 
This is no accident, because the heavily loaded timber 
sleds must have a good down-grade on their journey to 
the river. Merely a slight up-grade may seriously impair 
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the load capacity, limited by the pulling power of the 
horse harnessed to the sled. The ideal base road is one 
having an even and not too steep down-grade to the 
water course. This ideal iB more closely approached in 
the northern timber areas than elsewhere in Sweden. 
Naturally, it is important to locate the base road 
properly, and even the untrained eye will notice after 
a while that it follows to a great extent bogs and other 
swampy ground; in other words the base road follows 
the natural flow of water to the river. This is the course 
possessing the least amount of stones and other ob¬ 
stacles. But on the other hand, it has certain draw¬ 
backs which may sometimes lead to serious difficulties, 
hirst of all, the bogs must be frozen in order to support 
the load and the horse. This is generally the case. Some 
years, however, the snow comes before the bogs have 
frozen and it then forms a protecting layer, preventing 
the ground from freezing. Under such conditions it is 
necessary to tramp down the road so that the water 
oozes out on the surface and freezes—a troublesome 
job if it has to be done for any great distance. Another 
disadvantage of the bog roads is their exposed location. 
The snow rapidly covers such roads, while those passing 
through the woods are much easier to keep open. A 
good deal of ploughing must therefore be done in order 
to keep the roads from being snowed under. 

AH these may seem but unimportant details. But 
roughly half the logging expense lies in the hauling 
-including “snaking” and loading. Timber hauling, like 
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so many other things in life, is a complete science em¬ 
bracing many important details in respect to the staking 
of timber roads, their icing, the choice of sleds, loading 
arrangements, etc., which it has taken generations to 
develop and requires a lifetime to learn. 

^ith these reflections we continue along the base 
road. Every now and then we meet a timber load drawn 
by a small but sinewy and hardy horse of the North 
Swedish race. After skiing for a couple of miles or so 
we finally come upon the scene of the felling opera¬ 
tions. Arriving at the goal we generally won’t see 
a “clear-cutting” because only some of the trees are 
selected for felling. But in the still air we can easily 
hear where every man is working by the singing of his 
saw or the thud of his axe. Every logger works sepa¬ 
rately in a section where the trees intended for felling 
have been blazed for him. At first sight the work appears 
simple enough. The trees are felled by saw, after which 
the branches are chopped off, and the trunk “bucked” 
into logs of various lengths. Sometimes, certain logs 
are barked, as is commonly the case with the pine timber. 
But the work is extremely hard and demands a good 
constitution and—what is more important—a perfect 
technique in order to give a daily wage of, say, 8 or 10 
kronor. The felling becomes exceptionally difficult when 
the snow is deep, i.e. about 3 feet or over, which is not 
uncommon. Then it is harder to get at the trees and 
a good deal of snow must be shovelled away so that 
they can be felled close to the ground. As a matter of 
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fact, in state and company forests there are fines im¬ 
posed for leaving stumps above a certain height, gen¬ 
erally 3 inches above the root collar. 

But this is not the only stage in the logging activities 
where strict economy is practiced to prevent waste of 
raw material. It is followed up in every phase of the 
continued handling of the timber. Of particular import¬ 
ance in this connection is the proper scaling of the 
felled tree, to ‘derive the maximum value from it. 

When dividing the tree into saw-timber it is of the ut¬ 
most importance to notice the quality limits of the trunk, 
paying particular attention to the knottiness. Simply 
expressed, a log, otherwise free from knots, should not 
be taken out so long that it will have quality reducing 
knots in its small end, thereby degrading all the lumber 
derived from it. But at the same time it is necessary to 
retain a certain average length of the logs, considering 
the cut as a whole. This average length is usually about 
16 or 17 feet. Another important point to consider is the 
taper of the tree, a small taper giving longer logs. The 
logs should also as far as possible be cut at even inch 
or half-inch dimensions. Finally, limits are set—based 
on the size and quality of the timber—between the saw- 
timber and the pulpwood to be taken out of the trees. 

In other words, the bucker must show good judgement 
and care in order to get the greatest possible value out 
of the timber. A careless bucker can very easily ruin 
values far exceeding his own daily wage, and the more 
valuable the forest the larger the values at stake. It is 
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therefore customary in valuable forest tracts to employ 
special foremen for the job of marking where the logs 
are to be cut. This practice has become the rule, especi¬ 
ally in Bergslagen. The instructions for the bucking are 
issued by the Forest Office of the lumber companies, 
and are based on extensive calculations carried out by 
the office preliminary to each logging season. 

The logging work is leased on contract to the drivers, 
and they in turn employ the fellers. When contracts 
are signed it is customary nowadays for a represent¬ 
ative of the Loggers Union to be present to protect the 
interests of the workers. The wages of the fellers are 
also stipulated in contracts between the lumber com¬ 
panies and the drivers. This is in Norrland. In Bergs- 
la.gen and other parts of southern Sweden the unioniza¬ 
tion of the loggers has proceeded further, and collective 
agreements between the lumber companies and the locals 
of the Loggers Federation are made up each year. These 
agreements fix the details of wages and working con¬ 
ditions, similar to the practice in industry at large. 

A question of great social import, which in recent 
years has attracted considerable attention, is the living 
conditions of the loggers. Formerly the worker himself 
had to provide his own lodging and food. The living 
conditions were usually pretty bad; the lodging con¬ 
sisted most often of a primitive log cabin with an 
earthen floor and a great number of bunks around the 
walls. In the center was an open fire where each man 
prepared his food. Naturally, the food, too, left much to 



be desired; it consisted mostly of fat pork of a kind 
known in Sweden as “American pork”. However, a 
complete revolution lias occurred in this respect, the 
initiative having been taken by the state through the 
passing of acts stipulating certain minimum require¬ 
ments for the lodgings to be used by loggers. The camps 
must now have a definite cubic minimum of space per 
man, they must have wood floors, windows, etc. They 
must be warm and free from draft. It is also becoming 
more customary for the loggers to employ a cook for 
the preparation of their meals, to keep the camp in 
order, to repair their clothes, etc. Most cabins are now 
built for 8 to 16 men and are made so that they can 
be transported from one place to another. 

Considering the extensive aud heavy nature of logging 
^ork it may perhaps be asked why it has not become 
mechanized, as is the case in the United States. It should 
be recalled, however, that the natural conditions are 
very dissimilar in the American and Swedish forests. 
For one thing, the size of the Swedish timber is much 
smaller than the American. If a comparison is to be 
made, Eastern Canada may be taken as a fair example; 
there the size of the trees is about the same as the 
Swedish and the logging activities also resemble those 
in Sweden, inasmuch as the snow and the water 
courses are used for the log drving. 

Nevertheless, lately a lively interest has developed 
in the mechanization of logging. For a number of years 
motor trucks have been used for timber transports in 
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southern Sweden, and they are rapidly gaining in pop¬ 
ularity due to the extensive road net in this part of 
the country and the scarcity of streams available for 
floating. Recently, certain attempts at rationalization 
have been made in the construction and maintenance 

logging implements, and new methods of mechanizing 
the felling and bucking as well as the yarding of the 
logs are at present being tried out. 

However, the classic form of log transport, which 
remains as efficient as ever, is floating. Obviously, the 
superiority of this old form of transporation lies in 
the fact that nature provides the power. Even the chan¬ 
nels are a gift of nature, although great sums must be 
expended in improving them to facilitate floating. Yet, 
the money spent in river improvements is insignificant 
when compared to the enormous amounts which would 
have been required for a road or railway net of similar 
length. Moreover, the rivers concentrate the raw ma¬ 
terial at the river outlets, which form ideal locations 
for major industrial enterprises as well as good har¬ 
bors. 

The low cost of this means of transportation becomes 
apparent from the official floating statistics. For in¬ 
stance, the cost per cubic meter of floated timber in 
1935 was 1.41 kronor, or about 1 cent per cubic foot. 1 
The mean distance of the timber thus floated was about 
80 miles. Were it to be transported a similar distance 

1 The mean hourly wage for workers engaged In floating was according 
to official sources 0.93 kronor (about 25 cents). 
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by railroad the freight charges would have been about 
4 times as high. 

The biggest year in Swedish floating up to now was 
1936 when more than 154 million pieces of saw-timber 
and pulpwood, etc. representing 538 million cubic feet, 
drifted down the Swedish water courses. This means 
that about two-thirds of all the raw material used up 
by the “forest industries” was transported by river. The 
remainder was shipped by rail and truck and—to a 
minor extent—by horse from forest tracts in the neigh¬ 
borhood of industries. 

Floating predominates in northern Sweden, and the 
other means of transportation in the southern parts of 
the country. As previously mentioned, the river courses 
in southern Sweden are unsuited to floating while, on the 
other hand, railroads and highways are better developed. 
Of a total of 20,400 miles of floating rivers, not less than 
95 percent are situated in Norrland, Dalarna, and Viirm- 
land. In the south of Sweden the processing plants are 
located at railroads in close proximity to large forest 
tracts, thereby reducing the freight charges for the raw 
material. The finished product, however, weighing but 
one-third of the raw material required for its manu¬ 
facture, can be shipped by rail or truck to port or place 
of consumption relatively cheaply. These plants are in 
general smaller than the Norrland mills. 

The northern river courses possess another advantage 
in their even and close distribution over the entire 
northern timber belt. This reduces the average haul by 
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sled to less than two miles, which means that a team 
may make three or four return trips per day. The im¬ 
portance of these short hauls is brought home more 
strongly when we learn that even for such a short haul 
the cost per cubic foot is practically the same as for 
the many times longer floating distance. 

The Forest Industries 

General Orientation . The two major industries which 
base their activities on the forest are—as previously 
mentioned—the saw T mill and the pulp industries. De¬ 
pendent on these are a great number of finishing indus¬ 
tries, the most important being the paper mills, fre¬ 
quently forming an integral part of the corporate struc¬ 
tures in the pulp business. The production of rayon 
and staple fiber is still small in Sweden, but the raw 
material for these synthetic fibers, a special quality 
bleached sulphate pulp, is processed in large quantities. 
Then there exists another group of industries for the 
purpose of utilizing the waste products resulting from 
the manufacture of lumber and paper pulp. This waste 
constitutes almost one half of the total raw material, 
from which it follows that this industry has great future 
potentialities, although up to now it has only been with¬ 
in the sawmill industry that the waste products have 
been utilized to any major extent. Another branch of 
forest industries is plywood manufacture which occupies 
a more or less independent position. 
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The more important of the Swedish forest industries 


produced in 1937: 




Quantity 

Value in millions 




of kronor' 

Lumber . 

M.B.F. 

2,730,000 

299.3 

Paper pulp . 

ton 2 

3,885,000 

537.0 

Paper and cardboard 

91 

1,078,000 

250.3 

Wall-board . 

• 9 

93,000 

22.4 

Plywood . 

•t 

24,000 

8.7 

Ethyl alcohol . 

gallon 

7,374,000 

0.9 


1 One dollar *=■ about 4.00 kronor. 

1 Ton = 2,000 lb9 (air dry weight). 

* American gallon *= 3.785 liters (95 •/# alcohol). 


In 1930 there were in Sweden, according to official 
statistics, 1,516 sawmills, 91 pulp mills and 76 paper 
mills, employing 35,200, 18,200, and 17,300 workers re¬ 
spectively. In addition, there were a great number of 
small sawmills not included in the official statistics 

with an unknown production, which was undoubtedly 
quite considerable. 

About three-fourths of the production given above of 
sawed lumber and pulp was turned out by mills situated 
in the northern coniferous region, Norrland, and the 
provinces of Dalarna and Vhrmland. The manufacture 
®f paper, however, is concentrated to the southern parts 
of the country, the principal reason for this being the 
■ce conditions in the Baltic. The ports in the middle 
and northern parts of the Gulf of Bothnia are closed 
y ice during the winter, making continuous shipment 
mpossible for the export trade. Another reason is that 
maj0r portion of the domestic market for paper 
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is found in the more densely settled regions of southern 
Sweden. 

The integration of the sawmill and the pulp industries 
has probably progressed farther in Sweden than in most 
other countries. The reason for this is found in the 
great advantages in the utilization of the raw material 
gained by the close cooperation of the various forest 
industries. In the case of Sweden the advantages be¬ 
come even more apparent due to the fact that the raw 
material to a considerable extent comes from forests 
owned by the industries. Some of the advantages are 
found in the economies effected from the utilization of 
the waste products from the sawmills as raw material 
for the manufacture of sulphate pulp, while the saw¬ 
dust is used for fuel in the pulp mills. 

In order to gain these advantages and others inherent 
in a mass production industry—such as reduced manu¬ 
facturing costs—a continuous process of consolidating 
smaller industries into larger units has been going on 
during the past decades. At present the Norrland wood 
processing industry is concentrated to a few dozen large 
corporations which own sawmills, pulp mills, and large 
forest tracts, furnishing a considerable part of their 
raw material. These corporations have shown themselves 
capable of weathering the storms of depression because 
of their control over the sources of raw material, and 
the fact that lumber and pulp usually are not equally 

hard hit by the depression at the same time. 

The final phase in the consolidations consists in umt- 
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ing several large corporations into larger concerns, 
sometimes in the form of holding companies. Outstand¬ 
ing among these is the Swedish Pulp Company which 
controls more than twenty large corporations with a 
total output of 400,000 M.B.F. of lumber, 750,000 tons 
of cellulose pulp, and 200,000 tons of mechanical pulp. 
The total forest land controlled by this company amounts 
to 5.5 million acres. 

Among the associations formed within the forest in¬ 
dustries may be mentioned the Swedish Wood Export¬ 
ers’ Association, the Swedish Cellulose Association, and 
the Swedish Woodpulp Association. 

The Swedish forest industries are to an exceptionally 
high degree working for export, which becomes apparent 
when comparing the figures of the total production of 
lumber, pulp, and paper, and the 1937 export figures 
given below for the same products. 


Exports of Lumber, Pulp and Paper from Sweden in 1937 


Importing 

Country 

Great Britain and 

Ireland . 

Prance . 

Germany . 

Denmark . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . 

Belgium . 

Spain, Portugal ... 
Italy ...;. 


Sulphate Mechanical Paper and 
Pulp pulp board 

Tons Tons Tons 1 


Lumber 
M. B. P. 


910,607 

102,873 

163,227 

156,905 

68,720 

98,004 

60,410 

5,629 

545 


Sulphite 

pulp 

Tons 

257,738 

153,970 

33,661 

23,622 

10,672 

38,737 

62,001 

20,565 

92,022 


141,794 

46,478 

73,224 

2,201 

4,680 

22,789 

16,476 

10,034 

14,763 


255,941 

70,609 

303 

2,466 

1,433 

3,617 

8,179 

6,648 


269,860 

22,535 

4,644 

38,946 

3,040 

26,950 

30,405 

1,285 

793 










Other European 


countries . 23,281 24,685 7,891 842 8,909 

United States . 408 535,619 520,381 28,634 120,222 


Other non-Euro¬ 
pean coun tries... 134,570 182,70 7 126,833 10,501 204,642 

Total 1,733,1791,435,999 988,444 389,173 732,231 
Total value, in mil¬ 
lion kronor . 228 246 139 31 165 

• Tons at 2,000 lbs. air dry weight. 


The Sawmill Industry. Its Products 

The most characteristic feature of the sawmill indus¬ 
try in Sweden—as well as in other European countries— 
is the use of gang saws for sawing the timber. In 
this way it differs from the American sawmills which 
use mostly band saws. Both methods have their ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages which we will not enter 
into here. However, the gang saw is better suited to 
the small dimensions of the Swedish timber, and the 
band saw’ to cutting the large-dimension timber of the 
virgin forests of North America. According to the float¬ 
ing statistics for the past years, the average size of 
Swedish saw logs is about 7.4 cubic feet, which—regard¬ 
ing the average length as 16 feet—corresponds to a top 
diameter of only 8 inches (inside bark). The sawing 
of such small timber must be done with care if the 
percentage of W’aste is not to mount too high. The 
relatively high cost of the raw material at the sawmill 
is another reason for the strict economy which charac¬ 
terizes the Swedish saw’mill industry. 
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When sawing, the main problem is to get the greatest 
possible net value out of the log. Knowing the values 
of the different sizes of boards it is possible to derive 
the method of sawing with a certain top diameter which 
will give the maximum net value. In accordance with 
these calculations the blades of the gang saws are set 
in a certain way for each top diameter of log. The 
timber is sorted according to top dimension in front 
of the mill intake, so that each gang saw may be fed 
the dimension to which the blades are adjusted. Usually 
the timber is sorted according to full and half inches; 
sometimes, however, the sorting is narrowed down to 
one-quarter of an inch. Nevertheless, despite this minute 
care and the fact that the thickness of the saw blade 
has been reduced to a minimum-the cut is now about 
1/8 inch thick—it has not been possible to gain on the 


average more than 50 to 55 percent of boards from the 
logs. The remainder is waste and its utilization is of tre¬ 
mendous importance for the Swedish sawmiU industry. 
As a matter of fact, it is the second largest problem con¬ 
fronting the industry to-day, a problem which we shall 
have occasion to discuss in more detail in the sequel. 

The width of the boards has continually decreased, fol- 
lowing the gradual depletion of the big timber of the 
virgin forests. We have already mentioned that the 
average top diameter of the saw logs is now but 8 inches 
from which it follows that the width of the boards is 

Znl ^ tha “ half ° f the Pr0ducti0 “ « 'ess 

than 6 inches and only 15 percent is more than 8 inches 
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in width. However, this reduction in the size of the 
lumber has not caused any difficulties for the sawmill 
industry, because the market for these smaller dimen¬ 
sions has increased, while steel and concrete have re¬ 
placed the larger dimensions formerly used in con¬ 
struction work. 

Pine and spruce are practically the only trees used 
for sawing. Of the hardwoods it is only the birch that 
is sawed, but the quantity is quite small, amounting 
to but 1 percent of the total production. However, the 
hardwoods are used for a number of other purposes, 
e.g. for plywood, matches, implements, etc, the raw 
materials of which do not require any previous sawing. 

Of the two conifers the pine is by far the most im¬ 
portant for the sawmill industry. It furnishes the raw 
material for two-thirds of the entire production, the 
reason being that the pine forms the greater part of 
the stock of timber suitable for sawing. Another reason 
is the fact that the largest portion of the logged spruce 
goes to the pulp industry because the pulp mills haie 
—thus far at least—paid a better price for spruce than 
for pine. On the other hand, the sawmill industry has 
paid more for pine, as this lumber has always demanded 
a higher price than spruce in the lumber market. This 
difference in the demand for pine and spruce has caused 
the diameter limit between saw-timber and pulp^ood 
to be lower for the pine than for the latter. While it 
is usual to saw pine with a top diameter of only 6 inches 
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—sometimes 5 inches when the quality is high—the 
same limit for spruce lies at 8 or 9 inches. 

The sorting of the boards into different qualities is 
of great importance, as they quite naturally vary con¬ 
siderably in price. The most important considerations 
in sorting are knots, blue stain, cracks, and wany edges. 
Detailed grading rules exist which stipulate the max¬ 
imum amount of these defects for different qualities, 
widths, and thicknesses of boards, when each kind of 
defect occurs alone. However, when several different 
ones exist simultaneously they must be judged in their 
relation to each other, which introduces a subjective 
element in the sorting. Moreover, the timber in different 
parts of the country varies also, from which it follows 
that one and the same grade is never directly compar¬ 
able at different mills. In this way the output of the 
major mills receives an individual character of great 
importance to customers. For this reason all boards 
are marked at the ends, and from this mark may be 
read not only the grade and the species of lumber but 
also the mill which produced it. As a means of simplify¬ 
ing this branding procedure it is customary to gather 
the four best grades into one class called M unsorted’\ 
A fifth and sixth grade also exist. 

The branding of the lumber is an efficient means of 
maintaining its quality. Naturally, each mill is anxious 
to keep its products up to a certain standard in order to 
remain in the good graces of its customers. 

The use of gang saws gives boards with very exact 


dimensions, a property much appreciated by the lumber 
buyers. The accurate dimensions of the lumber, the care¬ 
ful drying, and the care exerted when shipping have 
brought the Swedish sawmills a set of permanent cus¬ 
tomers with whom business relations have been main¬ 
tained for decades. 

About one-third of the boards are planed. This is usu¬ 
ally done at the sawmills, the largest of them having 
their own planing mills. A much greater proportion of 
the lumber would undoubtedly be planed were it not 
for the fact that this lumber is subjected to consider¬ 
able custom duties in many of the import countries. 

Planing may be considered as the first stage in the 
finishing process of the boards. Another phase is the 
manufacture of box lumber, planed and unplaned, which 
generally occurs at the sawmills. In southern Sweden 
the sawmills are combined with joineries working for 
the domestic market as well as for export Some of their 
most important export products are doors and window 
frames. At certain mills this production has been en¬ 
larged to include pre fabricated houses in standard mo¬ 
dels which are .assembled on the customer’s premises. 
This manufacture has reached a considerable volume 
through the substantial savings obtained by the factory 
production of houses. 

It was pointed out above that the development of new 
methods of utilizing the waste of the mills is the second 
big problem of the sawmill industry. What, then, has 
been done in Sweden towards solving this problem? 
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First should perhaps be mentioned the production 
of small-dimension boards, box lumber, staves, etc. from 
the sawmill waste. This manufacture, however, does not 
come up to more than about 3 to 4 percent of the raw 
material. After utilizing this surplus of sawed products 
to the utmost limit of present technical resources there 

still remains just about as great a waste problem as 
before. 

From the very beginning it has seemed logical to use 
the waste for the running of the mills. But even in 
former times with their inefficient steam plants there 
still remained a great deal of waste unused. Later, this 
surplus was made into charcoal at sawmills which were 
able to market this product. However this utilization 
of the waste has become considerably reduced nowadays 
not only because of the lessened demand for charcoal, 
but chiefly because of the new uses that have been dis¬ 
covered for the waste as raw material for the sulphate 
pulp industry. From an economical point of view this 
solution of the waste problem is the most satisfactory 
which has thus far developed. As a matter of fact, it 
has reached such an economic importance that it is 
practically impossible with present timber prices to run 
a sawmill on purchased timber without the opportunity 
of utilizing the mill waste in this manner. About one- 
fourth of the large production of sulphate pulp derives 
its raw material from the sawmills. But a prerequisite 
for utilizing the waste in this manner is that the timber 
be barked. Formerly, this was done in the woods, but 
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recently the larger mills have begun to bark the timber 
in large drums in order to reduce the considerable costs 
involved in barking the logs by hand. 

A new consumer for the waste has appeared in recent 
years. This is the wallboard industry, which can utilize 
to advantage not only the sawmill waste but also round 
timber of a quality too poor to be used by the pulp 
industry. In the manufacture of wallboard the question 
of good raw material is not so important because the 
color of the product is brownish and no structural 
demands are put on it. 

This latter branch of the Swedish forest industries 
is not more than a few years old. Less than ten years 

%r 

ago the first factory in Europe was established in 
Sweden for the manufacture of wallboard according to 
the American masonite method. Later, other plants have 
been erected employing other methods which are more 
closely related to the manufacture of wood pulp. In 
1937 Sweden manufactured 93,000 tons of this product, 
of which 26,000 tons were for export, making the country 
the largest producer in Europe. The future of this 
flourishing industry looks bright, and with the increased 
use of wallboard in building it is to be expected that 
its rapid expansion will continue. 

The Pulp and Paper Industries. Their Products. 

In Sweden the pulp industry has reached a more 
advanced development than in most other wood produc- 
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iug countries. This is true not only of the volume of 
production but also relatively, i.e. in relation to the 
other forest industries, principally the sawmill industry. 
In their consumption of raw material, amounting to 
5G0 million cu.ft. of pulp wood in 1937, the Swedish 
pulp mills have definitely outdistanced the sawmills 
as the foremost consumers of the timber in the Swedish 
forests. The total manufacture of paper pulp was 
3,8S5,000 tons in that year, a figure exceeded only by 
the United States and Canada. The reasons are many 
for this remarkable development of the Swedish pulp 
industry, the foremost being the favorable location 
of the forests for exploitation and export. To this 
may be added the excellence for pulp manufacture 
of the two conifers—spruce and pine—which form the 
bulk of the Swedish forests. For the mechanical pulp 
industry the wealth of easily convertible water power 
has been of decisive importance. Finally, the growth 
of the Swedish conifers is slow and the sources of the 
large virgin timber having been depleted, a relatively 
large proportion of the forest yield consists of the 
small sizes best suited as raw material for the pulp in¬ 
dustry. The considerable thinnings of the forests in the 
interest of silviculture also favor the pulp industry. 
As a matter of fact, it is chiefly thanks to this industry 
that it has become economically possible to carry on 
such extensive “cleanings”. 

Of the 1937 production of pulp given above, 809,000 
tons constituted mechanical pulp, while the remainder, 
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or 3,076,000 tons, was chemical pulp. As a producer of 
mechanical pulp Sweden occupies the fourth place in 
the world market after Canada, the United States, and 
Germany. Sweden is, however, the largest exporter of 
such pulp, having surpassed Norway in recent years. 
In 1937 the export amounted to 389,000 tons, or 31 per¬ 
cent of the total export volume of the world. 

In respect to chemical pulp, Sweden has an even bet¬ 
ter position. It runs second to the U.S.A. as a producer, 
and in 1937 its share of the total world production was 
20 percent. But as an exporter of chemical pulp Sweden 
is first, and the amount exported in 1937 was 2,424,000 
tons, or not less than 42 percent of the total export 
volume of the world. 

The raw material of the mechanical pulp is spruce. 
This and certain closely related species of trees (Tsuga, 
Abies) give when ground up a white pulp which can 
be used without previous bleaching for certain less ex¬ 
acting paper qualities, such as newsprint, etc. However, 
the mechanical pulp used alone is not sufficiently strong 
for this purpose, in grinding, the fibers become damaged 
and shortened and therefore less suited for a strong 
paper. Moreover, some of the other constituent parts of 
the wood, the non-fibrous lignin and other so-called 
incrustants, are left in the mechanical pulp, tending to 
reduce the strength of the paper made from it. In order 
to increase the strength of the newsprint it is necessary 
to add 15 to 20 percent of the stronger sulphite pulp.— 
Another major field for the use of mechanical pulp is the 
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manufacture of cardboard and wrapping paper, where 
it is combined with other pulps. These paper products, 
especially newsprint, are made and exported in large 
quantities from Sweden. 

The processing of mechanical pulp is to a great extent 
concentrated to Norrland due to the prevalence of cheap 
water power, and the possibility of assembling huge 
volumes of raw material at the river mouths. This has 
aided the development of large plants with capacities 
of from 50,000 to 100,000 tons of pulp annually. An 
even greater expansion of the manufacture of this kind 
of pulp would have been possible were it not for the 
fact that still greater markets have opened up for 
chemical pulp. It is in this field the really great ex¬ 
pansion lias occurred. 

The manufacture of chemical pulp is in Sweden based 
entirely on the conifers, spruce and pine, the hardwoods 
never having been utilized for this purpose, due to the 
shortness of their fibers, making them less suited for 
paper manufacture because of the inadequate strength 
of the paper. When stronger paper is not demanded it 
is more economical to use the cheaper mechanical pulp. 
In the U.S.A., however, certain hardwoods have come 
to be used in the manufacture of chemical pulp—the 
so-called soda pulp—the most important being the aspen 
because of its whiteness. But the supply of aspen is 
quite limited in Sweden and not even sufficient to meet 
the demands of the match industry. 

The process of making chemical pulp, or cellulose as 
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it is also called, consists of freeing the cellulose fibers 
from the lignin and other incrustants which not only 
reduce the strength of the paper but also its lasting 
quality. The fibers are freed by breaking up the wood 
into small pieces about one inch long, which are then 
cooked in a solution under varying pressures. Different 
varieties of wood demand different solutions depending 
primarily on the resin content of the wood. Trees with 
a low resin content, viz. spruce and related varieties 
(Abies, Tsuga, etc.), are dissolved in a solution of cal¬ 
cium bisulphite, from which the pulp has derived its 
name, sulphite pulp. Other varieties of trees having a 
higher resin content, such as pine, must be dissolved 
in a strong alkaline solution capable of also dissolving 
the resin. This kind of pulp is named sulphate pulp. 

However, it is not merely the manufacturing process 
which makes these two pulps vary from each other. As 
a matter of fact, their properties also differ consider¬ 
ably, causing them to be used for different purposes. 
The most apparent difference is the color, the sulphite 
pulp being white and the sulphate pulp brown. Ob¬ 
viously, this means that the former is chiefly used 
wherever whiteness is of importance, primarily for print¬ 
ing and writing paper. On the other hand, the sulphate 
pulp is used wherever whiteness is not exacted, but 
where strength is demanded. It is therefore used prin¬ 
cipally for wrapping paper, cardboard containers, bags, 
etc. Whiteness and strength thus being the two chief 
requisites, the pulp mills have for years directed their 
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efforts towards improving the pulp along these lines. 

The Swedish pulp industry has not only done con¬ 
siderable pioneer work in the manufacture of cellulose, 
it has also carried out important research in improving 
the quality of the pulp. We have already had occasion 
to mention how in 1872 C. D. Ekman, a Swedish en¬ 
gineer, succeeded in producing a white pulp by the sul¬ 
phite process. Three years later the MunJcsjd Pulp and 
Paper Mills developed a wrapping paper which was 
much stronger than any paper on the market at that 
time. Produced by a special cooking process of sulphate 
pulp, the new paper was introduced in the international 
market as “kraftpapper” and was an immediate success. 
Ever since that time “kraft paper” and “kraft pulp” 
have been the terms used for this paper product and 
the equivalent quality of the sulphate pulp. Sweden is 
still a leading manufacturer of kraft paper, in quality 
as well as quantity, and as an exporter still retains 
a place far ahead of the rest of the world. 

The whiteness of the pulp is improved by bleaching. 
This is a relatively expensive process and is therefore 
used only when whiteness is imperative, such as for 
book and writing paper.. The sulphite pulp used in 
newsprint is unbleached. Naturally, this is also the case 
with the large volume of sulphite pulp used for wrap¬ 
ping paper—with or without the admixture of mechan¬ 
ical pulp. 

Sweden’s total production of sulphite pulp in 1937 
amounted to 1,803,000 tons. Of this 514,000 tons were 
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bleached and the remainder, 1,289,000 tons, unbleached. 
The export was 433,000 tons of bleached pulp and 
1,002,000 tons of unbleached, i.e. in this field also, 
Sweden led in export. 

For many purposes it may be desirable to combine 
whiteness and strength in the same paper pulp. This 
has been accomplished by raising the strength of the 
bleached sulphite and by bleaching the sulphate pulp. 
The latter met with great difficulties until the pulp 
was subjected to bleaching in several stages, whereby 
it became possible to obtain a sulphate pulp of the same 
whiteness as the bleached sulphite pulp but having a 
considerably greater strength. This new quality of sul¬ 
phate pulp has come to replace the expensive cotton 
and linen rags used in the finest paper qualities to give 
strength to the paper. In addition, it has found a wide 
market in connection with the increasing use of white 
wrapping paper in the retailing of food where it is de¬ 
sired to combine paper strength with a pleasing appear¬ 
ance. But many and varied uses lie in wait for this re¬ 
cently developed pulp which combines the two most 
important properties of any paper pulp. 

Bleached sulphate pulp was first made in the U.S.A. 
about 1930, and some time later its manufacture was 
begun in Sweden. The Swedish export started in 1932 
and by 1937 Sweden led the rest of the world with an 
export of 96,000 tons of this new quality sulphate pulp. 
In other words, whether it be mechanical pulp, bleached 
or unbleached sulphite pulp, or bleached or unbleached 
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sulphate pulp, Sweden occupies first place as an ex¬ 
porter of these forest products. 

In this discussion great stress has been laid on the 
strength and whiteness of the pulp. But it has also been 
mentioned in passing that different fields of application 
require different degrees of these properties. However, 
raising these above a certain “reasonable” level adds 
an extra cost to the pulp. It is therefore in the interest 
of the pulp buyer to be able to get exactly the kind of 
pulp he needs—neither better nor worse. However, the 
term “strength” being a collective term complicates the 
matter, because it covers a great number of related 
properties, e.g. tearing strength, bursting strength, fold¬ 
ing strength, each one being of a different importance 
depending on the final purpose. Moreover, the pulp has 
other properties, hitherto uumentioned, of which per¬ 
haps the most important is purity. Most of these can 
be modified by changes in the manufacturing process, 
chiefly by altering the composition of the cooking liquor, 
cooking time, temperature and pressure. By knowing 
how these various factors react on the pulp it is possible 

to determine beforehand a certain combination of desira¬ 
ble properties. 

Naturally, pulpmen in Sweden and in other pulp 
producing countries have devoted much effort and gone 
to great expense to develop these manufacturing pro¬ 
cesses. The last phase of this development is the con¬ 
tinuous control method of manufacture, i.e. tests are 
taken during the cooking in order to determine the 


properties of the pulp at intervals and to stop the cook¬ 
ing process at the proper time. However, for such tests 
the pulp must have a uniform consistency, i.e. the cook¬ 
ing must proceed at the same rate in every part of the 
digester. In the production of sulphate pulp this is ac¬ 
complished by means of forced circulation of the cooking 
liquor, but this method met with difficulties when ap¬ 
plied to sulphite pulp inasmuch as the hot acid bisul¬ 
phate solution used as cooking liquor rapidly destroyed 
the pumps and pipes. It is only in recent years that 
this important improvement has been introduced in the 
sulphite industry due to the discovery of stainless steel, 
which has resulted in the production of a more uniform 
pulp than was formerly possible. 

The more exacting the purposes for which the pulp is 
intended, the more important becomes the manufacture 
of a uniform pulp with definitely fixed properties. This 
is especially the case with pulp intended for the re¬ 
latively recently developed products, rayon and the 
closely related staple fiber. The raw material for these 
products consists to about 90 percent of bleached sul¬ 
phite pulp of the highest quality. By “highest quality ’ 
is meant in this case that the pulp not only must pos¬ 
sess an exceptional degree of purity, etc. but it is also 
essential that each part of the order meet certain min¬ 
ute specifications. Any changes in the quality of the 
rayon pulp must be done in close cooperation with the 
rayon manufacturer, and must be preceded by extensive 
research. Attempts of the pulp manufacturer to improve 
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the quality of the pulp without the knowledge of the 
rayon mill would be ruinous to the intricate process 
of rayon production. 

$ The large volume of pulp intended for rayon and 

staple fiber produced by the Swedish mills is evidence 
of the high quality product turned out by this country. 
Of the 1937 production of bleached sulphite pulp, 
amounting to 514,000 tons, not less than about 175,000 
^ tons were rayon pulp, practically all of which was ex¬ 
ported. As a comparison it may be mentioned that the 
total world consumption of bleached sulphite pulp for 
rayon and staple fiber in that year is estimated at ap- 
proximately 1,135,000 tons—which indicates the extent 
of the rapidly expanding market for this new use of 
paper pulp. 

One more thing should be added in respect to the 
quality of the pulp. Assuming that the manufacturing 
^ processes will some day reach such a degree of perfec¬ 
tion that it will be possible to exert an exact control 
over the manufacture, there still remains another factor 
to be taken into consideration. This is the raw material. 
It varies, and varies greatly. This complicates the pro- 
b blem, especially as regards the manufacture of such uni¬ 
form pulp as that demanded for rayon and staple fiber. 
Strict care must be maintained in respect to the con¬ 
dition of the raw material. It is not enough to eliminate 
wood possessing knots, bark, and similar faults tending 
to reduce the quality of the raw material; the annual 
rings of the wood should if possible be even. In this 
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respect, too, the Swedish pulp industry has an advantage 
inasmuch as the slowly growing wood of the Swedish 
forests has more even annual rings than wood from 
more favorably located forests. 

The influence of the raw material on the properties 
of the pulp is now the subject of intensive research in 
Sweden as well as in other pulp producing countries. 
It has been found that the properties of the wood in 
one and the same kind of tree vary, not only according 
to climate, soil conditions, etc. but even in different 
parts of the same tree. The methods of thinning also 
influence the properties of the wood, and especially the 
cubic unit yield of the raw material. It is expected that 
this factor will soon play a certain role in the thinnings 
of the stands. 

Naturally, the pulp varies most when different woods 
are used. As an example may be taken the difference 
in quality between the sulphate pulp manufactured from 
Swedish pine and that from the southern yellow pine 
growing in the U.S.A. The wealth of yellow pine in the 
southern states gave rise to a sulphate industry in the 
South immediately .after the war, which has expanded 
rapidly since then, surpassing even the Swedish sulphate 
industry. It would have been natural to expect the 
U.S. to meet its demand for sulphate pulp from this 
domestic source and stop its Swedish import, or at least 
materially reduce its volume. Such has not been the 
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case, the reason being that the southern pine gives a 
different quality of sulphate pulp. From this a stiff 



pulp is obtained, ideal for the production of container 
board, while the Swedish gives an unexcelled material 
for the manufacture of wrapping paper and paper bags. 
In this case it is a matter of two different kinds of 
pulp which compete with each other only in certain 
overlapping fields of application. 

This brief description is merely intended to point out 
some of the problems which the Swedish pulp industry 
has had to solve and is still attempting to solve in order 
to give its customers a product well suited to their di¬ 
verse requirements. But thus far nothing has been said 
about the successful efforts in reducing the manufactur¬ 
ing costs of the pulp. Some of the work along this line 

has been in salvaging the by-products of the waste 
liquors. 

About one-half of the original volume of raw material 
lemains in the liquor in the form of dissolved lignin 
and other incrustants. Hitherto, practically all of this 
has been allowed to go to waste, which means that 
enormous quantities of organic matter are lost annually. 
Swedish pulpmen have for many years been considering 
means for the utilization of this tremendous potential 
asset. But the difficulties are great and up to now their 
attempts have been only partially successful, ethyl al¬ 
cohol being the chief by-product derived from the waste 
liquors of the sulphite industry. 

The production of ethyl alcohol is based on the pre¬ 
sence of sugar in the waste liquors. This sugar develops 
during the cooking process by the dissolution of certain 


organic elements into this less complex one. By adding 
yeast and other substances it is possible to further break 
up the sugar, whereby alcohol is obtained, which is then 
separated and refined by suitable processes—all quite 
simple. The deciding factor, however, in this case as 
in so many others dealing with the salvaging of by¬ 
products is: Does it pay? 

The answer to this question lies in the use of the al¬ 
cohol. Mixed with gasoline the major portion of it is 
used as motor fuel. A mixture of one part alcohol and 
three parts gasoline produces an even better fuel than 
pure gasoline. Considering the large Swedish consump¬ 
tion of motor fuel it would not be difficult to find a 
market for the entire theoretical production of ethyl 
alcohol. But this is where the question of cost enters 
into the picture. The manufacturing cost of ethyl alcohol 
is considerably higher than the import price of gasoline. 
However, this difference is somewhat compensated by 
the gasoline tax and as the alcohol is not subjected to 
a similar tax it has been possible to maintain an alcohol 
production at a limited number of sulphite mills best 
suited for its manufacture. In 1937, 7,374,000 gallons 
of 95 percent alcohol were turned out by these mills, out 
of a theoretical total for the entire country of about 
HO million gallons. But even the latter volume is but 
small in comparison with the Swedish import of gas¬ 
oline. 

However, even if the entire theoretical volume of alco¬ 
hol could be utilized, only about 15 percent of the organic 
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substances dissolved in the waste liquors of the sulphite 
industry would be salvaged. In the sulphate industry it 
has hitherto been possible to economically utilize only 
some smaller quantities of resin and terpentine, which 
shows that the situation is still far from satisfactory. 
In other words, here exists a wide field for research, 
and one which promises rich returns. 

In 1937 the domestic consumption of wood pulp was 
1,072,000 tons, which represents the volume used by 
the Swedish paper industry. The manufacture of paper 
and cardboard was in that year 1,078,000 tons, dis¬ 
tributed according to the following table: 

Swedish Production of Paper and Cardboard 1937 


Tons = 2,000 lbs. 

Newsprint . 312,200 

Wrapping paper . 429,400 

Book and writing paper . 86,500 

Greaseproof paper. 30,200 

Other kinds of paper . 71,700 

Total paper 930,000 
Cardboard . 148,400 


Total paper and cardboard 1,078,400 

It is apparent from the above that newsprint and 
wrapping paper top the Swedish paper production, 
representing two-thirds of the total output. The reason 
for the predominance of these paper qualities may be 
found primarily in certain natural conditions favoring 
their production, such as the prevalence of Swedish 
kraft pulp for wrapping paper and the cheap water 
power for the manufacture of newsprint. Another im- 
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portant factor is the relative ease with which these 
kinds of paper may be sold, because of the usually low 
custom duties in the various import countries. Other 
paper qualities are harder hit in this respect Another 
reason is that when placing small and complex orders 
for paper the buyers prefer to deal with a neighbouring 
manufacturer in order to have them filled with the 
least possible loss of time. This favors the domestic 
industry of the consumption country, which thereby 
gains an advantage over the foreign paper industry, 
even though the domestic manufacture is often based 
on imported pulp. However, when dealing with stan¬ 
dardized paper qualities, e.g. newsprint, and wrap¬ 
ping paper, this close contact between producer and 
customer is no longer necessary. 

The import tariffs on paper and cardboard are also 
the main reason for the export production of container 
board not having reached any great volume in Sweden, 
although the Swedish kraft pulp is well suited to this 
manufacture after a special modification of the cooking 
process. Instead, a container board industry has grown 
up on the European continent in recent years, based 
chiefly on kraft pulp imported from Sweden. But this 
industry is still small in comparison with the enormous 
container business which has developed in the United 
States. Nevertheless, the use of container board is rapidly 
expanding in Europe, too, because of its extraordinary 
cheapness and reliability as packing material for even 
the most perishable merchandise, such as wines and 
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certain foods. It is important, however, to know how 
the containers should be constructed and the kind of 
container board best fit for each purpose. For supply¬ 
ing information on the use and manufacture of con¬ 
tainers the Swedish Pulp Company has a special service 
department, the Container Laboratory, situated in Paris. 

Rayon and staple fiber are in Sweden manufactured 
at only two mills, and the production of rayon does not 
cover the home demand. Staple fiber, on the other hand, 
has begun to be exported, although as yet only in small 
quantities. The same is the case with certain trans¬ 
parent materials manufactured similarly to staple fiber, 
such as alophan, diophan, and others. 

This, however, by no means exhausts the list of the 
number of products manufactured from paper pulp. Al¬ 
most every day it enters into new fields of application 
because of the ease with which it lends itself to the 
manufacture of different products, whether it be by 
chemical or mechanical means. But to enter into a 
description of these multifarious products would lead 
us too far afield. 

The National Forest Survey 

A question of major importance in Swedish economy 
is whether the Swedish forests are capable of supplying 
in the long run the tremendous volume of raw material 
consumed by the forest industries each year. Is the 
annual growth of the forests equivalent to or better 
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than the amount of timber cut each year? In olden 
days the fear of depleting the forests led to a restrictive 
legislation, the cut—or more correctly the establishment 
of wood-consuming industries, blast furnaces, sawmills, 
etc.—being carefully regulated. Nowadays, however, the 
problem is attacked from a more rational point of view. 
While the legislation is restricted to combating the 
worst aspects of forest waste, the main efforts are di¬ 
rected towards encouraging and aiding the good care 
of the forests. Naturally, it is of the utmost importance 
when shaping the public forest policy to have detailed 
information on the forests and their actual capacity 
in relation to the amount of timber cut. By the National 
Forest Survey undertaken in Sweden during the years 
1923—1929 such detailed information on the forest re¬ 
sources was obtained. This survey was carried out on 
the basis of a similar study made in the province of 
Varmland in 1918, the first of its kind ever made in 
any country. The forest is surveyed by running par¬ 
allel survey lines a certain distance apart and then 
measuring every tree at breast height within about 16 
feet on each side of the lines. The lateral distance be¬ 
tween the lines differs in various parts of the country; 
in Sk&ne it was six-tenths of a mile distant, while in 
Norrland it was 12.4 miles. 

An enormous fund of valuable information has been 
acquired from this survey regarding the condition of 
the forests, their growth, their distribution into dif¬ 
ferent age classes, dimensions, etc. Just a few will be 
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mentioned here in order to give an idea of the nature 
of the information thus gained. 

Forest Area, Growing Stock and Annual Growth 
According to the National Forest Survey of 1923—1929 1 


Norrland Southern 

Unit and and MIddle Total 

Dalarna Sweden 


Area: 

Total land area . 1,000 acres 07,337 34,114 101,451 

Productive forest area. „ 38,571 18,711 57,283 


Growing stock: 


Total . 

Mill. cu. ft. 

31,999 

18,061 

50,060 

Thereof pine . 

n •* •• 

12,873 

7,371 

20,244 

spruce . 

«» ft M 

12,805 

7,138 

21,(M3 

„ hardwood . 

»* ft It 

5,261 

3,512 

8,773 

Growing stock per acre of 

productive forest area ... 

CU. ft. 

802 

935 

845 

Annual growth: 

Total . 

. Mill. cu. ft. 

902 

781 

1,683 

Thereof pine . 

it ♦♦ •* 

357 

284 

041 

„ spruce . 

it it 

375 

325 

700 

„ hardwood . 

* it ii ti 

170 

172 

342 

Annual growth per acre of 

productive forest area... 

cu. ft. 

22.6 

40.3 

28.4 


1 Including all trees of pine and spruce reaching breast height and 
all hardwood trees at least 5 centimeters (1.0 Inches) at breast height. 
(Dry trees not included.) 


Of possibly greater interest is the comparison between 
the annual growth and the cut. Such a comparison is 
given in the table below which relates to the estimated 
average cut for the years 1929—1930. 
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Comparison between Annual Growth and Annual Cut for 

the Years 1929-1930 

(Million Cubic Feet—Inside Bark). 



Pine 

Spruce 1 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Annual cut: 




Household purposes' . 

9G 

96 

178 

370 

Saw-timber . 

278 

15G 

— 

434 

Pulpwood . 

102 

324 

— 

426 

Charcoal . 

25 

25 

13 

63 

Other uses 1 . 

57 

21 

23 

101 

Logging waste, losses while 





floating, etc.’ . 

5G 

62 

21 

139 

Total cut 

614 

684 

235 

1,533 


Annual growth (National 

Survey) . G41 700 342 1,683 

1 Primarily fuel wood but also some timber used In repairing rural 

homes, wood for fences, etc. 

1 Plywood, matchwood, furniture, fuel for industrial plants, small 
steamers, etc. 

1 Estimate only. 

However, the above comparison is but approximate, 
due partly to the fact that the different items under 
the annual cut are difficult to determine and partly to 
the difference in the annual cuts. This is particularly 
the case with saw-timber and pulpwood. It is estimated 
that the cut of pulpwood is considerably greater than 
the amounts given above, while the cut of saw-timber 
has been reduced. It is quite probable, too, that the total 
cut in 1937, which was a boom year in the forest in¬ 
dustries, was higher than that during the years 1929 
1930. It should be recalled that other losses also occur 

t 

besides those given, such as those due to natural thin- 









ning, windfall, insect damage, etc. Taking all losses into 
consideration it is questionable whether there existed 
any net surplus of annual growth over the cut during 
t lie years 1929—1930. 

In the final analysis, consideration must also be given 
to the fact that the annual growth changes because of 
climatic conditions and the displacements in the stock, 
particularly in its distribution according to age classes. 
The cut of older age classes in virgin forests now going 
on, and their replacement by younger age classes should 
in the long run tend to increase the annual growth. A 
similar effect can be expected because of the increased 
interest in silviculture. It is quite probable, then, that 
in the long view the annual growth tends towards an 
increase both in volume and in the value of the timber. 

To draw any definite conclusions in respect to the 
changes in the forest resources and specially as to 
whether they are cut above their sustained yield is there¬ 
fore impossible on the basis merely of such a comparison 
between annual growth and cut. 

Besides the fact that the National Forest Survey 
has provided an excellent guide to the forest industries 
in planning their investments in plant, it has also proven 
itself to be a most efficient means of promoting interest 
in forestry throughout the nation. 

A new National Forest Survey was therefore started 
in 1938, and it is intended that future surveys will 

make it possible to follow the continuous changes in 
the forests. 
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(•cording to Greek sources, the art of iron and steel 
making was discovered about 1.500 B. C. by an ancient 
people in Asia Minor. But it required almost 1,000 years 
for this knowledge to reach northern Europe. The earliest 
iion objects found in Sweden date from about 550 B C 

but no iron was produced within the country until 
approximately 400 years later. 

The natural conditions for producing a high grade 
steel were then as now excellent, and the art of steel 
making developed quickly in Sweden. The sagas tell of 
the keenness of the Viking swords, and one thing is certain 

featsT "’ eai 7 S C0 " tributed much f ° the illustrious 
feats of arms m those days. It has also been claimed that 

the Swedish victor.es in the Thirty Years' War were to 
a hilfh degree due to the excellent steel in the Swedish 




Viking sicord from the 9th 


cen/ury found in 


Siceden. 
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firearms. Swedish steel found its first use in weapons 
and tools. During its more than 2,000 year old history 
it has maintained and further consolidated its ranking 
position in these fields, and even today, in the era of 
large scale industries and fierce competition, Swedish 
iron and steel are still the purest and best in the world. 
The large Swedish deposits of pure and rich ore, the 
extensive, well kept forest, the superabundance of water 
power and. last but not least, the inherited skill of 
generations of steel workers, and the capability of the 
engineers have been, and still are, the main pillars in the 
structure which the Swedish steel industry has erected 
during the past centuries. 
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It would bo tempting to give a more detailed aeeomit 
of Swedish mining from olden days, but the limited scope 
of this booklet precludes any such attempt, and merely 
a brief outline of its long and varied historv will be 
‘riven. In ancient times the raw material for the small 
scale iron making was the lake and bog ore, which was 
reduced in small and low primitive furnaces. The steel 
produced in this manner was never completely smelted. 
It was removed from the oven as a lump containing a 
mixture of iron and slag. Generally, it possessed such 
a low carbon content that it could be forged, and to 
reduce the slag content of the steel it had to be re-forced 
in a hearth. In other words, the early steel making was a 
direct method, and the present indirect process by way 
of blast furnaces producing unmallcable pig iron is a later 
invention. The first iron manufacture was carried on as 
home craft on a small scale, and as the bog ore was found 
principially in the province of Smaland the oldest 
Swedish iron industry became centered in these districts. 
It is a debatable question when the rock ores came into 
use in Sweden, and tints a real mining started. Previously, 
it was thought that this occurred towards the end of the 
I2th century, but some scientists claim that rock ore was 
used as early as m the 7th century. The product obtained 
from the ancient furnaces was called Osmund and was 
known as the best wrought iron produced in the world. 

Neither has it been possible to determine exactly the 
time of the construction of the first blast furnaces in 
wet en. t is known, however, from numerous old 
documents and mining charters, that a considerable 
mdustn flourished in Bergslagen in the middle of the 
14th century. 1 In one of her revelations St. Bridget gives 

parfo^Sweden^north^M^r great str ‘ ,,lhin 8 ‘‘'tough the central 
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a description of the blast furnace process. According 
to other sources, however, pig iron was produced in the 
country at a considerably earlier date. Nevertheless, large 
blast furnaces were not built until the 16th century, and 
this marks the beginning of the industrial production of 
iron in Sweden. Few inventions have been of such revolut¬ 
ionary importance as the blast furnace. This simple but 
ingenious principle has received a universal application, 
and it is still unsurpassed for the production of iron. 
Although the modern furnace has a capacity many hun¬ 
dred times greater than the early ones, the process is in 
principle the same as it was more than 500 years ago. 
Xeverthless. long after the blast furnace had been in¬ 
vented. giving rise to a real iron industry, the ancient 
direct method continued in use in Sweden as a handicraft 
production of steel. 

The production of both malleable iron and steel from 
pig iron was formerly done exclusively by refining 
the pig iron through remelting in a hearth with 
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A IT alloon-hearth in the Dannemora district , still 


charcoal. A number of varieties of this process have 
been developed throughout the centuries. The most 
effective methods for the production of wrought iron, 

the Walloon and Lancashire processes, are still used in 
Sweden, although on a small scale. 

When relating the story of Swedish steel the contri¬ 
butions of the Swedish kings to the promotion of this 
important industry must not be overlooked. When in 
the 16th century the manufacturers began to export 
Osmund iron on a large scale, the king Gustaf Vasa 
forced them by legislation to hammer their own bar 
iron. H,s grandson, Gustav.is Adolphus, banned the 
expmt of pig iron, and furthered by far-sighted measures 

the development of the Swedish iron industry 
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With tlu* old direct smelting method it was mostly due 
to chance whether the output was steel or soft iron. 
However, with the introduction of the blast furnace it 
soon became apparent that the pig iron obtained from 
certain ores was more easily refined to steel. In later 
years it has been established that the reason for this was 
the higher manganese content of the so-called steel ores. 

At a rather early stage the method of cementation had 
been discovered, whereby the surface of malleable iron 
could be converted into steel, and the art of cold hammer¬ 
ing iron into a greater hardness was also known. The 
cementation method has been further developed in our 
days, and casehardening is an important and commonly 
used process for increasing the surface hardness of iron. 
The steel produced from pig iron by the wrought iron 
processes varied widely in carbon content, and tor this 
reason in the 17th century blister steel came to be prod¬ 
uced. The manufacturing process for this steel was largely 
the same as that still used, for instance in Sheffield. 
Wrought iron bars are packed with charcoal in fire brick 
chambers and exposed to a long heating. Even this steel 
was lacking in uniformity, but by piling, i. e. by forging 
together bundles of bars and re-forging, it could be made 
more homogeneous. 

Not until Benjamin Huntsman, an English steelman, 
invented the method of smelting steel in crucibles, was 
it possible to obtain a really homogeneous steel. The 
first plant for the manufacture of crucible steel was 
established in Sheffield in 1740. although the principle 
had been known in India long before then, and used as 
the basis for a homecrafted production. The invention 
of the crucible process was of outstanding importance. 
It opened up a new chapter in the history of steel, and 
was the predecessor of the modern steel processes. It 
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was of great significance also for Sweden, not so much 
for tlie native production of crucible steel, but primarily 
because the pure Swedish iron proved to be a superior 
raw material for the manufacture of an excellent quality 
crucible steel. Towards the end of the 17th century 
steelmen in England and on the Continent had been 
forced to change from charcoal to mineral coal as fuel 
and reducing agent, for pig iron production as well as 
for refining, which gave a high sulphur content in the 
steel. Moreover, no method had at that time been 
discovered for freeing the domestic ores from their 
impurities. As a result, Swedish iron and steel—produc¬ 
ed from pure ores and with charcoal free from sulphur 
—became a raw material much in demand, among other 
things for the production of high grade steels by remelt¬ 
ing in crucibles. The 18th centurv has been called the 
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(iolden Age of the Swedish steel industry, because Swe¬ 
den was then the world’s largest producer of iron. How- 

ex er. the volume of the output was much lower than in 

our (lavs. 

• 

The Swedish export of iron began to drop in the early 
part ot the 10th century, due to the invention in Eng¬ 
land ot the so-called puddling process, which permitted 
mineral coal to be used as a fuel. But the Swedish 

hegemony in the steel industry was not definitely broken 

• * 

until the middle of the century, when the Bessemer and 
< >pcn Hearth methods were invented. These methods per¬ 
mitted a steel production on a much larger scale than was 
formerly possible, and it may be said that these remark¬ 
able discoveries paved the way for the real »steel age». 
Since the introduction of these methods the world produc¬ 
tion of iron and steel has been multiplied several times 
over, because they made possible the use of iron for strut*- 


I opping the pin* iron 
from on old-fashioned 
Swedish hiast-/urnace. 






On top of the blast-furnace the different l 
of ore are carefully weighed before char 


tural purposes to a much larger extent than previously. In 
Sweden, too, variations of these processes were applied 
to the native steel production at an early stage. Due 
to the energetic and ingenious work of (J. l<\ (j;;_ 
ransson, a Swedish steelman, „ hi<rh grade steel was 
developed by means of the liessemer process. and 
11m and Open Hearth process was further developed to 
a method which trace a product of extraordinary 
Mi quality. A train the favorable conditions exist in-* in 
■Sweden for producing a pure and (rood steel mive'the 

••ountry an advantage which Swedish steelmen have not 
been slow in turning to good account. 
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Xaturally. the revolution created by the modern steel 
processes have caused significant changes in the Swedish 
steel industry. The past fifty years are primarily 
characterized by the continuous concentration of the 
industry to a smaller number of units with favorable 
conditions for large scale production. In former days 
small plants were located at practically every waterfall 
in those parts of tlie country where the existence of ore 
and forests favored the production of iron. However, the 
establishment of Open Hearth and Bessemer plants pre¬ 
supposes a much larger output than that of the wrought 
iron processes, which could be carried on profitably 
even in small units. The competition became stiffer and 
the small iron works, frequently based on minor ore 
deposits, were unable to make their iron sufficiently 
cheap. Formerly, the location of the steel mills was also 
dependent on the available source of water power. All 
machines were driven directly, either by water wheels 
or turbines. By changing over to electric energy, and 
by the possibility of long distance electric transmission 
the conditions have become quite different for the estab¬ 
lishment of efficient basing points, in respect to cheap 
freight costs and other geographic considerations. 

The first electric steel was made in Sweden in 1900. At 
that time the melting was done in an induction furnace, 
designed by the Swedish engineer F. A. Kjellin. From 
the very first a high grade steel was obtained by this 
method. The arc furnaces of Ileroult and Stassano had 
been designed previously, but had not been applied to 
steel making. It was only to be expected that elect lie 
melting was to become of major importance for the 
Swedish steel industry since the natural conditions foi 

this method are ideal in the country. 

In recent years the price of charcoal has risen steepl.' 



A modern high frequency 
electric furnace. 


due to the competition of the pulp industry for the wood 
utilized for production of charcoal. For this reason much 
worlc has been devoted to improving the blast furnace 
process, with a view to reducing the charcoal required 
in the smelting. These efforts have met with great suc¬ 
cess and the charcoal consumption of the blast furnaces 
is now only half of what it used to be fiftv vears ago. 
Electric smelting of pig iron is also done on a large 
sca!e, with resultant savings in coal for fuel, restricting 
its uso to the role of reducing ajjreut. 

Tl"‘ Swedish steel plants are now almost entirely 
located in central Sweden, where an abundance of rich and 
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pure ores still form the raw material for the production 
of high grade steels. Nowadays only the largest deposits 
are worked, and, when necessary, the ore is concentrated 
to a rich product which generally goes to the blast fur¬ 
naces in sintered form. 

The large iron deposits at Giillivare and Kiirunavaara, 
in northern Sweden, began to be worked in the seven¬ 
ties. The high phosphor content of these ores makes 
them unsuitable for the production of high grade steels 
and. as coal is almost completely lacking in Sweden, they 
have not come to be used for a domestic production of 
iron. Exported to Great Britain and the Continent in 
volumes exceeding 10 million tons a year, the Lapland 
ore has come to play an important role in the raw mater¬ 
ial supply of the steel industry of these countries. 

In central Sweden, however, along with the production 
of high grade steel a lively manufacture of merchant steel 
has developed, particularly in recent years. It is based on 
phosphorous ores from the central mining belt and 
imported fuel. A large part of this production consists of 
Thomas steel refined in electric furnaces. 

The problem of producing iron directly from the ore 
—the ancient method—has come up anew, and ex¬ 
tensive research has been done in this field. Since 1011 
a product with a low carbon content, called sponge-iron, 
has been produced at Hoganas in southern Sweden. It 
has become rather widely used together with pig iron 
as a raw material for different methods of steel man¬ 
ufacture. hi recent years a new method, invented by 
Martin Wiberg, has been developed for large scale sponge 
production, and one Swedish steel mill uses sponge iron 

entirely for its steel manufacture. 

Swedish steel mills began at any early date to produce 
still more specialized and refined products. Many plants 


have their own cold rolling mills, tube drawing and wire 
drawing mills, saw blade factories, or other manufacturing 
divisions turning out high grade products. The hot rolling 
mills have undergone extensive modernizations, permit¬ 
ting the steel to be rolled with an extraordinary precision, 
and the rolled steel can now meet the highest demands for 
high finish. Stainless steel and other high alloy steels are 
produced in great volumes, for export as well as for dom¬ 
estic use. Electric furnaces, making possible exact tem¬ 
perature control, are used almost exclusively for the heat 
treatment of the steel. 

All the larger plants have their own laboratories. At 
the turn of the century Johan Brinell discovered the 



A rolling mill for bars. 



A modern cold rolling mill 
f or 18 inch strip steel. 




I rnnti\nr belt 13 feet uiile made of cold rolled strip steel. 


"Brinell test ", tlio l);il! teslin*; method used throughout 
flit* world to dotorniino tlio hardness of steel. and since 
11 1**11 the development work lias continued. Intensive 
research for the purpose of raisin*; tlx* quality of tin* 
Swedish st(>cl products goes on in the laboratories ot 
the mills and of the universities. 

A characteristic feature of the Swedish steel industry 
is the close cooperation between the different mills. They 
are united in the Swedish Iron Masters Association 
•fernkoi 1 1oret i. established close to 200 years ago ior 
the purpose n| promoting the common interests ot tlx* 
industry ;nid to further its economic and technical d«‘- 
vchipment. 
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The straightening of saw- 
blades is done by hand by 
highly skilled workmen. 




lligli grade Swedish steel is exported to the entire 
world in a more or less manufactured form. It is prim¬ 
arily used where the demands for quality are exception- 
ally high, such as for watch springs, ball bearings, rock 
drills, airplane parts, die steel, valve springs for gasoline 
motors, in fact wherever a homogeneous and pure mate¬ 
rial is needed to resist the wear and tear of the part. 

A few representative analyses of raw materials and 
products of the Swedish Steel Industry, showing their 
excellent pureness, are tabulated below: 

r..- . PltOS- 


Iron ores: 

Dannemora 
Persberg.. 
Bispberg .. 


55,k 

53,3 

64,o 






* lutrroal i>i;j iron : 


Man 



1*1108 

('arbon 

44 

yawse 

o 

Sit iron 

u 

Sulphur 

O ' 

jihorus 

o 

1* or 1 lesson it* r. . . 

• 4.:i 

o 

:*.s 

O 

1,* 

o 

0,005 

o 

0,022 

* Acid < >pen Hearth 

• 4,* 

n,s 

1.0 

0,008 

0,021 

Strrl iinil Wrought Iron 

■ 





1 tesseiner Steel . . 

0,7 

0.23 

0,04 

0.005 

0,024 

Acid ()pen 1 learth Steel 

l.o 

0.4 

0.22 

0,o07 

0,021 

W PHi^ht I ron . . 

O.iU 

O.i 

0.O2 

0,oo5 

0,010 


I"*>idr ih»* >teel mills Sweden also lias a hi'ddv (level- 

< • 

<»|»«-.| onyrineerinj' industry, many products of which have 
\\<>ii world acclaim. I'n'am separators, ball bearings, trac- 
l'*rs. and automobiles of Swedish make have earned a 
-°°d reputation in the world market. Knives, scissors, 
and surgical instruments ot Swedish ste<*l have lonjr been 
considered as unexcelled. 

Ibis booklet has been written for the occasion of the 
New \ ork World s Fair which intends to picture 

the “World ot To-morrow'. The exposition is an in¬ 
genious attempt to reveal the future on the basis of the 
historical background of the present technological de¬ 
velopment. and it is a challenge to formulate the aims 
and hopes for the future. What does to-morrow hold in 
store lor tin* Swedish steel industry / One tiling is cer¬ 
tain: the efforts of Swedish steelmen are continually 
directed towards improving the quality of their products, 
towards building further on the basis of their traditions, 
and finding new ways and new means of realizing this 
!-'oal by scientific research. Professor l$o Kallinjr, one 
of the foremost Swedish metallurgists, has formulated 
the slogan for the Swedish steel exhibit as “Insurpassed 
steel quality the result of pure raw material, centuries ot 

experience, highly skilled labor, and scientific research . 

» 

This slogan is as jjood as any for the guidance and in¬ 
spiration of Swedish steelmen. 
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Defore entering on an account of Swedish retailing 
for American readers it should be pointed out that in 
respect to population Sweden is oue of the smallest 
nations in Europe. In area as well as in the number 
of inhabitants the country is merely one-twentieth as 
large as the U.S.A. Although Sweden has a wealth of 
natural resources, primarily timber, iron, and water 
power—all of them highly valuable—the smallness of 
the country restricts the possibilities of an unlimited 
economic expansion, a condition further accentuated by 
the artificial hindrances to international commerce 
characterizing the past decades. 

Moreover, in order to understand the present situa¬ 
tion it should also be recalled that the industrial revo¬ 
lution with the ensuing expansion of business came 
relatively late in Sweden. This may best be illustrated 
by a few figures. As late as 1870 more than 70 per cent 
of the Swedish population was engaged in agriculture 
and auxiliary occupations, and the economic life of the 
nation was, on the whole, not much different from what 


it had been for centuries. Since then, however, tremen¬ 
dous changes have taken place. The primary industries, 
the production of consumer goods, and handicraft have 
forged ahead, and, from the point of view of employ¬ 
ment, even surpassed agriculture. Speaking demo- 
graphically, the industrialization has passed its expan¬ 
sion era, and the continuously rising industrial produc¬ 
tion has now reached a stage when future growth is 
possible only by means of the mechanization and ra¬ 
tionalization of industry. Business and communications, 
on the other hand, being less adaptable to mechaniza¬ 
tion, still continue to attract an increasing share of 
the population because of their ever-widening scope and 
the constant specialization of industry. Although the 
industrial revolution is by no means completed, the ex¬ 
pansion of industry is no longer reflected in increased 
employment possibilities. In commerce and transporta¬ 
tion, however, it may be assumed that the demand for 
new personnel will continue for at least two more dec¬ 
ades. It is primarily agriculture that is expected to 
deliver the man power necessary for the growth of 
business and transportation, although the farming pop¬ 
ulation has diminished both relatively and absolutely. 
Despite this, however, Swedish agriculture has been 
capable of supplying the country with an increasing 
part of its food supply, at least since the war. 

The differences in the economic life of Sweden and 
the U.S. may be expressed very simply as follows: In 
11)30 the relative proportion of the productively em- 


ployed in industry was about (he same in the two 
countries. In agriculture, however, Sweden employed, 

relatively speaking, 10 per cent more than the U.S., 
while in commerce and transportation the relative num¬ 
ber was that much less for Sweden. But there are good 
reasons to believe that this difference will be smoothed 
out to a large degree in the near future. 

Swedish Retailing 

While annual statistics have been published for many 
years covering foreign commerce, industrial production, 
etc., very little has been known statistically about the 
domestic distribution. In 1931, a business census was 
taken—at about the same time as the first American 
census of distribution—which for the first time gave 
authoritative information about the business enterprises 
(or more correctly the business premises, such as stores, 
store rooms, offices) their personnel, and turnover. This 
census is in many respects less detailed than the Amer¬ 
ican, and certain differences in the division of business 
sometimes cause a comparison of the conditions in the 
two countries to be rather unreliable. Nevertheless, in 
the field of retailing the differences are not too pro¬ 
nounced to preclude a direct comparison, if the number 
of stores and their personnel are used. The turnover 
figures are for various reasous less suitable for com¬ 
parison, and wherever such figures are given it is with 

the explicit warning not to draw too far-reaching con¬ 
clusions therefrom. 


The comparison has been made easier by making it 
against the background of the ratio 1:20, which, as 
previously mentioned, is the relation of Sweden to the 
U.S., in population as well as in area. If, for instance, 
it is stated that a certain type of retailing establish¬ 
ment is characterized by the ratio 1:7, it means that 
this type of store is, relatively speaking, three times 
as common in Sweden as in the U.S., while the ratio 
1:130 for a different kind of retail outlet means that 
it is six to seven times as infrequent in Sweden. 

Scope of retailing and principal branches 

The business census gave somewhat more than 55,000 
retail outlets, with a personnel, inclusive of owners 
and managers, of approximately 140,000 persons. How¬ 
ever, to obtain a basis for a comparison with the Amer¬ 
ican figures for 1930, restaurants and certain retail 
establishments combined with handicraft should be 
added to these figures. These additions are somewhat 
approximate, but the rough totals would be about as 
follows: 


Number of stores Total personnel million''kronor 


Food stores 

22,111 

28.5 

62.993 

24 

1,196.6 

27 

General stores 

15,596 

20 

33.757 

13 

868.3 

20 

Department stores, variety 
stores, mail order houses 

417 

0.5 

6,237 

2.5 

107.8 

2.5 

Restaurants, cafes 

8,800 

11.5 

49,035 

18.5 

319.6 

7.5 

Clothing stores 

11,016 

14.5 

41,261 

16 

658.7 

15 

House furnishing stores 

1,681 

2 

5,075 

2 

91.7 

2 

All other retailing 

18,003 

23 

63,403 

74 

1,130.8 

26 

Total 

77,629 

100 

261,811 

ICO 

4,373.5 

100 
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(It should be remarked that the line of demarcation 
between house furnishings and “all other retailing” is 
relatively uncertain.) 

The ratios between Sweden and the U.S. of the dif¬ 
ferent types of stores and their personnel are given in 
the following table. As the sale of clothing and house 
furnishings may be considered to be the mainstay of 
the turnover of the group “department stores” etc. the 
ratio for these three groups has been lumped. A com¬ 
mon ratio has also been calculated for the food stores 
and general stores, the turnover of the latter being 
largely in food. It should be pointed out, however, that 
among the Swedish general stores there are some (though 
not a predominant number) which would probably be 
considered department stores in the American clas¬ 
sification: 


Food stores . 

Number of stores 

. 1 • 22 

Personnel 

1 • 10 


General stores . 

1*7 1 • 1R 

X , iU 

1 • ft 

i , ir 

Restaurants, etc. 

. 1 • 

1 . o 

X . 10 

1:13 

Department stores, etc. 

Clothing stores . 

. 1:130 

. 1 4 10 

1:140 

1 » lO 

House furnishing stores .... 
All other retailing . 

. 1: 33 1:17 

. 1:33 

1 . 1J. 

1: 64 

1:32 

1:35 


Total 1 : 20 


h rom the above comparison it becomes apparent that 
the number of stores in Sweden is on a par with the 
number in the U.S. (1:20), while the personnel engaged 
in the stores is slightly less. It may also be observed 
that Swedish food retailing appears to be more ex- 
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tensive due to the relatively larger number of general 
stores, whereas more specialized retailing is, on the 
whole, less well represented. This may be partly associa¬ 
ted with the fact that a considerably smaller propor¬ 
tion of the Swedish population is resident in urban 
centers than is the case in the U.S. If by “urban” is 
meant incorporated towns with a population of more 
than 2,500 people, the percentages for Sweden and the 
I .S. were in 1930 about 40 and 55 respectively. It is 
perhaps a mere coincidence that the difference, or 15 
per cent, happens to be almost exactly equal to the 
population resident in the ten largest American metro¬ 
politan centers (New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, De¬ 
troit, Los Angeles, Cleveland, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Boston, and Pittsburgh) all with a population greater 
than Stockholm, the largest city in Sweden. At any 
rate, the existence of these large cities must at least 
to some extent explain the relatively great preponder¬ 
ance of other forms of retailing than food and general 
stores in the U.S. This also seems to be confirmed by 
a study of the structure of retailing in the larger Amer¬ 
ican centers. However, without a doubt just as impor¬ 
tant is the circumstance that Swedish retailing has not 
partaken to the same degree as the American in the 
transformation which followed as a result of the changes 
in production and transport, particularly after the war. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to illustrate the speed 
of this transformation by figures, because the 1931 
census of distribution has been the only one made thus 
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far. For further information on this score it is necessary 
to await the business census of 1941. It should be re¬ 
marked that the changes spoken of do not entirely refer 
to such phenomena as the growth of consumer coopera¬ 
tion and corporate and voluntary chains, but perhaps 
to a larger degree to the influence on the specialization 
of retailing caused by the progressive changes in the 
economic and social structure of society. Such changes 
are, for instance, the continuous increase of the per 
capita income, particularly for the lower income brack¬ 
ets, the growing importance of the cities as business 
centers (by migration to the cities and the increased 
mobility of the people due to the motor traffic) and, 
finally, the rising importance of the market economy 
due partly to the specialization of agriculture and 

partly to the greater employment of women in business 
and industry. 

General stores still play an inportant role 

The general store is a form of distribution which in 
Sweden still retains a much larger relative importance 
than in the U.S. Disregarding the ten largest cities in 
America, which may be justified in this case, the par 
for the general stores becomes 1:17 instead of 1:20, 
but even so, the ratio 1:7 for the Swedish general stores 
appears to be exceptionally high. It is quite probable, 
however, that the 1911 census will show that a pro¬ 
gressive differentiation of the general stores has already 
set in. Some will become outright food stores, and others 
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will deal with agricultural supplies or house furnish¬ 
ings, etc. This will be the case at least in the more densely 
settled parts of the country, while in the remote forest 
regions the general store will continue to play its im¬ 
portant role for quite some time to come. 

No accurate information exists in respect to the kind 
of merchandise carried by the general stores, which in 
sufficient detail takes into consideration the great varia¬ 
tions in the different parts of the country, making it 
possible to present any reliable mean figures. According 
to some estimates it would seem as if at least 60 per cent 
of the turnover is in food, about 10 per cent in clothing, 
and another 10 per cent in house furnishings and hard¬ 
ware, while the remainder may be assumed to consist 
largely of farm supplies. 

The standard of these stores differs widely in Sweden, 
as is the case also in the U.S. In the sparsely settled 
parts of the country it frequently happens that the 
general store is run in conjunction with some other 
activity, such as farming or handicraft. The extremely 
low turnover of these stores points to a minor business 
capacity on the part of the proprietors. On the other 
hand, there exists among the general stores thriving 
business enterprises which have displayed a good ability 
to accomodate themselves to the changing conditions, 
technically as well as economically. There are, in partie- 
ular, twe recent developments—quite different in char¬ 
acter—which have affected the general stores. 

Of these should be mentioned first the progressive 
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collectivization of retailing in the form of chains of 
varying character, which in Sweden appears to have 
affected the general store to a relatively great degree, 
at least in comparison with the U.S. The reason for 
this is quite apparent. In the U.S. large corporations 
look the initiative of forming the chains, and in view 
of the extensive urban markets and the relative ease 
with which the organizations could be built up and 
maintained in the cities, it was only natural that the 
corporate chains should direct their attention to this 
more profitable market. In Sweden, however, the back¬ 
ground is rather different. Here, voluntary chains and 
buying groups had developed at an early stage, largely 
on the basis of already existent and geographically 
widely distributed stores. Such, for instance, was the 
case of the consumer cooperative movement, which 
from the viewpoint of organization has the character 
of a voluntary chain with the Cooperative Union 
as its nucleus. Its affiliations consist of local chains 
in larger towns, and in smaller places individual 
stores which, however, in recent years have been ra¬ 
pidly incorporated into regional chains. This is also 
true of a number of retailer cooperatives, of which 
at least one (built up around the Hakon Corporation 
in Vaster&s) has the character of a general store orga¬ 
nization. Moreover, this latter chain has begun to coop- 
orate intimately with other more recently established 
chains in other parts of the country, and is coming 
to be the nucleus of a nation-wide organization. 
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The other factor of major importance for the trans¬ 
formation of the old general store is strangely enough 
the rapidly growing motorization. The automobile has 
no doubt lessened the chances of the general store to 
compete with the city store in the sale of clothing, house 
furnishings, etc. But the sale of food has increased at 
the same time, due to the diminished self-sufficiency 
of the farmer households, especially in respect to such 
perishable foods as meat and fruit. This undoubtedly 
means a change in the structure of the business, but 
there does not appear to be any great danger of a con¬ 
tinuous decline in the turnover of the small retail out¬ 
lets in the rural areas. Of more decisive importance for 
the small stores is, then, how they will be able to meet 
the rapidly growing competition of the ambulating re¬ 
tailing of food, for which there does not exist any 
reliable figures as yet. 

Specialized food retailing has many similarities 

to the American 

A characteristic feature of food retailing (as well 
as of the general stores) both in Sweden and the U.S. 
is the fact that the size of the stores is just about the 
same in smaller and larger towns. The same is true to a 
certain extent of other branches of retailing, especially 
among stores dealing in daily consumption articles. But 
among many of the other branches there exists a def¬ 
inite connection between the size of the locality and 
the size of the store. For instance, the American census 
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of 1930 gives the following figures for the average per¬ 
sonnel per store: 


Total 

Food 

General 

All other 

branches 

Stores 

retailing 

Cities with over 

30,000 inhab. ... 5.0 

•> (> 

3.1 

G.5 

Cities with 10— 

30,000 inhab. 4.3 

2.8 

3.0 

5.0 

Cities with less 

than 10,000 inhab. 2.7 

•> •) 

2.5 

3.0 

Total for the country 3.0 

2.5 

2.5 

4.8 

In Sweden the case is 

exactly 

the same: 


Total 

Food 

General 

All other 

branches 

Stores 

retailing 

Cities with over 

20,000 inhab. ... 4.2 

2.7 

3.3 

6.8 

Cities with about 

8—20,000 inhab. 3.0 

3.0 

3.7 

4.o 

Cities with about 

5—8,000 inhab.... 3.8 

3.3 

3.0 

4 ° 

a • m 

Cities with less 

than 5,000 inhab. 2.5 

2.5 

2.1 

2.0 

Total for the country 2.C 

2.0 

o o 

4.4 


When studying the figures for the food stores it 
should be recalled that this predominating group of 
retailing consists of many sub-groups, inherently dif¬ 
ferent from each other, of which none deviates to any 
major extent from the average size of the whole group. 
A continuous development of the motor traffic, in which 
field Sweden seems to have been lagging behind the U.S. 
by about 15 to 20 years since 1920, may at least in the 
largest centers give rise to the type of food markets 
which have appeared on the American scene in the 
past decade. As yet, however, there is no evidence of 
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such markets, and hardly any instances of food retailing 
with limited customer service. 


Large scale retailing of food 

On the other hand, large scale retailing of food in 
the form of chains has, as previously mentioned, had 
a relatively strong growth. To state exactly the scope 
of these chains is extremely difficult, but certain fixed 
points exist for estimating their importance. 

The most detailed figures available are those refer¬ 
ring to the consumer cooperative movement. This is not, 
as sometimes imagined, the loosely organized coopera¬ 
tion of a number of families for common purchasing. 
The ownership is organized as economic societies, but 
these carry on their distribution as real business enter¬ 
prises. Some of them are small, with only one or a 
few stores, but a great number do a real chain store 
business. The largest is the Stockholm Cooperative So¬ 
ciety with over 400 stores, but there also exist several 
other cooperatives of considerable size. The total num¬ 
ber of consumer cooperative sales outlets was in 1937 
about 4,GOO owned by 671 societies. It should be men¬ 
tioned that while the number of stores is continuously 
increasing, the societies have declined considerably in 
the course of the years, due to their consolidation into 
regional bodies. The total turnover of the societies was 
in 1937 close to 500 million kronor. 

The consolidation of small societies into larger units 
has without doubt been of great importance for the 
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competitive strength of consumer cooperation. Of still 
greater significance is the Cooperative Union (Koope- 
rativa forbundet, or KF) owned by the societies them¬ 
selves, and serving as a connecting link and central 
administrative organ for the entire movement. It may 
therefore be considered as the nucleus of the voluntary 
chains. This central organization possesses an especial 
importance in its character of central purchasing agent 
for the various societies. The relation between the pur¬ 
chases of the societies from KF and their total sales, 
after the amounts have been re-calculated to the same 
value, is about 50 per cent. It should be added, however, 
that a great deal of merchandise (for instance, fresh 
bread and packed meats) can be made locally to better 
advantage by the large urban societies. The same is 
also true of perishables bought locally by the smaller 
societies. The purchase of such merchandise cannot be 
advantageously handled by the central organ. The suc¬ 
cess of the Swedish consumer cooperation must be 
ascribed chiefly to the far-sighted and exceptionally 
capable management of the Cooperative Union and tlm 
larger societies. By taking the initiative to a great many 
important steps in respect to the planning and organ¬ 
ization of the stores, personnel training, merchandise 
control, propaganda, etc., it has gained the authority 
that is absolutely essential for the maintenance of the 
efficiency and competitive strength of centrally man¬ 
aged retail chains. The personal leadership, and the 
business organization built up on the basis thereof, are, 
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according to the writer—although this opinion is not 
universally accepted—of considerably greater import¬ 
ance than the circumstance that this is a matter of 
cooperation between consumers, instead of private cap¬ 
italistic corporations or cooperation between such. 

The turnover of the Cooperative Union in 1937 was 
217 million kronor and in 1938, 230 million. But neither 
these figures nor the aggregate figure for the consumer 
cooperatives given above supply a reliable basis for 
judging the part played by cooperation in the total re¬ 
tail business of the nation, because in the total turn¬ 
over is included food products, where the part played 
by the cooperatives is considerable, as well as other 
merchandise, where its part is negligible. On the other 
hand, it is quite easy to determine its share in respect 
to certain definite food products. The share of the 
cooperatives in the total distribution of, for instance, 
sugar, flour, and oatmeal was about 20 per cent, marga¬ 
rine 25 per cent, coffee 18 per cent, tea 15 per cent, green 
soap 15—20 per cent, fresh and dried fruit 18 per cent, 
etc. The share of the business in perishables is im¬ 
possible to determine exactly, but it is quite probable 

that it approaches 20 per cent. 

Naturally, such merchandise as clothing, glass, china- 
ware, shoes, and tobacco are also sold to some extent 
in cooperative sales outlets of a more general store 
character. The city societies have special stores for 
clothing and shoes. As far as it is possible to estimate, 
the cooperate share of the total sales of the country 
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of such merchandise lies as a rule somewhere between 
5 and 10 per cent 

It has previously been mentioned that besides con¬ 
sumer cooperation there exists in the grocery and gen¬ 
eral trade a number of important retail buying groups. 
Foremost among these is A. B. Hakon Swensson (the 
Hakon Corporation) in Yaster&s, with a turnover of 
roughly 45 million kronor in 1938. Its customers are 
concentrated to grocers and general stores in the south¬ 
ern and central parts of Sweden. A similar organiza¬ 
tion is “Essve” in Stockholm with customers among 
the city grocers. Its annual turnover is only half that 
of the Hakon Corporation. In recent years a couple of 
similar enterprises have been started in the northern 
and southwestern sections of the country. It appears 
as if a rather intimate cooperation between the above- 
mentioned companies in respect to common purchasing 
is being developed. Besides those mentioned, there are 
several other wholesalers who work towards a closer 
relationship between wholesaling and retailing. It is 
too early to state whether this will result in a real 
concentration of purchases, with an ensuing reduction 
of storage and transport costs, and an intimate col¬ 
lective effort for increasing the efficiency of merchand¬ 
ising and store service. 

The producer cooperatives have also taken the initi¬ 
ative towards creating large scale business enterprises 
in the retailing of food. This is especially the case with 
the distribution of milk in the larger cities, and the 
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retailing of meat and meat products, particularly in 
the densely populated southern part of the country. 
However, the tendencies to such an integration appear 
to have come to an end, after the agreement concluded 
between, on the one hand, retailers (as represented by 
the Swedish Independent Grocer’s Alliance and K.F.) 
and, on the other hand, the farmer producer organiza¬ 
tions, not to encroach further on each other’s territories. 
In respect to merchandise turned out by relatively small 
producers and then assembled and distributed by larger 
organs in order to finally reach the public through 
small retail outlets, it may be assumed that both parties 
consider such an agreement satisfactory. However, in 
respect to industrial products proper the situation is 
without doubt quite different. It may be mentioned 
in this connection that the Cooperative Union carries 
on an extensive production of its own of staples (flour, 
oatmeal, hard bread, and through the local societies 
fresh bread) and even other kinds of merchandise (for 
instance, ehinaware, shoes, rubber goods, rayon, cash 
registers, and—for an international organization- 
electric bulbs). 

Corporate chain stores, in the proper sense of the term, 
are not found very often in the food business. With some 
exceptions they would probably not have been included 
as real chain stores in the American census of dis¬ 
tribution. 

In conclusion it may be said that roughly 30 per cent 
of the Swedish distribution of food supplies is handled 
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by chains, corporate as well as voluntary. It is quite 
probable that this figure will increase substantially. 
In predicting in which type of chain the immediate 
growth is to be expected, it deserves mention that the 
expansion during the past five years of the consumer 
cooperation and the above-mentioned voluntary chains 
has been relatively about the same. The rise of new 
voluntary chains will probably cut down the proportion 
of consumer cooperation in the field of food retailing. 
However, it seems hardly possible that the latter will 
have to give up its position as Sweden’s largest in¬ 
dividual food retailer for an appreciable time to come. 

Other large scale retailing 

The ratios given in table 1 indicate the existence 
of but a small number of department stores, variety 
stores, mail order firms and similar enterprises in 
Sweden. But this situation is compensated by the far 
greater number of clothing stores in this country. This 
may be partly due to the fact that Sweden is lacking 
in metropolitan centers, and partly to a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent basis of classification. (It may be mentioned 
in this context that more than 40 per cent of the turn¬ 
over of department stores and mail order firms in the 
U.S. is in the ten cities listed above.) Nevertheless, the 
figures undoubtedly reflect the actual situation which 
particularly in respect to the department stores nowa¬ 
days considered as an established form of distribu¬ 
tion, is hard to explain. The variety stores have had 
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I heir principal growth in Sweden during the ’thirties, 
and in this field of retailing something resembling 
a balance has without a doubt already been reached. 
These stores have accounted for an increase in turnover 
of at least 35 to GO million kronor annually since 1931. 
Although some of this has been taken away from depart¬ 
ment stores and mail order houses, and other more 
bazaar-type stores within this group, it may be assumed 
that botli turnover and personnel within the entire 
“general” group have increased by at least 50 per cent 
during this decade. At the same time it may be estimated 
that the total retail business turnover of the period has 
increased by 10 per cent, which corresponds to the in¬ 
crease of the national income. 

Although this general group is very heterogeneous, 
and in the U.S., for instance, is comprised of a large 
number of small dry goods stores with slight turnover 
as well as large department stores, it may be regarded 
as containing all the types of retail outlets which pal¬ 
pably deviate from the normal type of stores. Considered 
as establishments, all other retailing enterprises are 
without exception small. When speaking of large scale 
business in this connection, it should not he understood 
as meaning large stores, but rather a great number of 
stores which together form large firms or affiliated 
groups.* In the following we shall discuss some of these 
organizations in other fields than the general stores 
and food stores previously mentioned. 

The Swedish conditions for chains are exactly the same 



as those in the U.S. The advantages of a chain organiza¬ 
tion are realized when a central organ for storing 
and purchasing can handle the wholesaling end more 
cheaply and efficiently than an independent wholesaler. 
A chain business is also profitable when the merchandise 
carried by a number of stores coincides to such a high 
degree with the output of a single factory, that a manu¬ 
facturer by establishing his own stores will benefit by 
the advantages of a better knowledge of the demand, 
and the reduced costs of advertising and sales promo¬ 
tion. A good instance of chains formed because of the 
latter considerations is the sale of gasoline and shoes. 
The gasoline chains are quite extensive in Sweden, but 
no detailed figures are available either from the business 
census or from other sources. A large part of the shoe 
business is done by the Oscaria Shoe Company in Orebro, 
which owns more than 250 stores in different parts of 
the country, with a total annual turnover of 1G to 17 
million kronor. Besides its own stores, this company 
also sells through independents which have been formed 
into a kind of voluntary chain. It has been estimated 
that the company through its own chain handles at 
least 15 per cent of the total turnover of shoes in the 
country. The cooperatives, which also possess shoe fac¬ 
tories, retailed considerably more than 10 million kro¬ 
nor’s worth of shoes in 1937, of which the major portion 
was sold in special cooperative shoe stores. There also 
exist other chain-like organizations in the shoe trade 
as well as some local chains. 
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Among the chains based on the distribution channel 
“wholesaler retailer”, the indisputable leaders are—as 
previously mentioned—the food and general stores. In 
paints and toilet articles there are some chains in the 
largest towns, but none of them can in any way 
compare with the corresponding American organiza¬ 
tions. In the tobacco business there are no chains at 
all, undoubtedly due to the policies of the Government 
monopoly which carries on the manufacture of tobacco, 
but only in some few instances retails its products. The 
liquor monopoly, however, sells through licensed local 
companies which in many cases have established local 
chains. Several of these companies run a restaurant 
business through subsidiary organs. As there are also 
other restaurant chains, this field may be considered 
as relatively highly chained. For the sale of newspapers, 
magazines—sometimes even candy and tobacco—there 
exists an important chain which controls the nation¬ 
wide news-stand distribution of about three-quarters 
of all newspapers and periodicals. By agreement with 
the State Kailroads the company has a monopoly on 
the sale of newspapers on trains and railroad stations. 

Among the variety stores the chain building has been 
considerable since 1930. Two large corporations have 
been formed with a total of 25 stores and an annual 
turnover of at least 55 million kronor. A couple of 
similar smaller chains have probably a total turnover 
of 7 or 8 million kronor. Although it is difficult to 
draw a line between variety stores and other dry goods 
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stores, it would hardly be an exaggeration to state that 
the Swedish variety stores—like the American—are 
practically 100 per cent chained. 


Final remarks on large scale retailing 

As a final conclusion in respect to the formation of 
chains it may be said that although they have not ob¬ 
tained the same scope as the American, the difference 
is hardly greater than that occasioned by the previously 
mentioned time lag in the general development of 
distribution. As in the U.S., the expansion has been the 
greatest in the field of staples designed for general 
consumption, while fashion merchandise has resisted 
the general tendency towards chains. 

The outstanding difference in the development in Swe¬ 
den and the U.S. is found in the retailing of food. In 
Sweden voluntary chains, including consumer coopera¬ 
tion, have been leading, while in the U.S. the corporate 
chains were the pioneers. A certain compensation seems 
to have set in in this respect. To increase the competitive 
strength the voluntary chains have been forced to de¬ 
mand an increased willingness on the part of the mem¬ 
bers to subordinate themselves to a central management. 
On the other hand, it appears as if the corporate chains 
are tending to leave a certain measure of initiative to 
their store managers, at the same time making them 
directly economically interested in the success of their 
stores. But this reflection is based chiefly on the Amer- 
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icau tendencies in this field. It is quite possible that 
this development may continue to a point where the 
voluntary and corporate chains may be considered to 
be similar. However, it is also possible that the future 
will show that the desire of formally independent store 
ow ners to subject themselves to a voluntary chain, there¬ 
by losing their character as independents, will vary 
greatly according to the character of the merchandise 
and the associated buying problems. In respect to food, 
the possibility for a store owner to increase his turn¬ 
over by keeping a more individual stock is without a 
doubt so small nowadays, that he subjects himself with¬ 
out struggle to the restricted range of freedom result¬ 
ing from the complete submission to a voluntary chain. 

I nder such circumstances it is quite probable that a 
voluntary chain becomes practically equal to a corporate 
chain in regard to its buying efficiency, while the in¬ 
dividual interest in ownership or management makes 
it superior to the corporate chain in many respects. On 
the other hand, in branches where the merchandise has 
not the character of staples, i.e. where it is style mer¬ 
chandise, but not sufficiently so as to preclude chain 
formation altogether, it is very likely that the most 
economical alternative to independent retailing is the 
corporate chain. If this opinion is correct—and no de¬ 
finite claims are made for it—then the development 
of large scale retailing in Sweden is following lines 
which may, on the whole, be considered to be economic¬ 
ally sound. 
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